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PREFACE. 


— ^—+ - 

The district of CuttAck pOKt'esses ci more complete biblio¬ 
graphy than mout of the diftiicts of Bengal.^ A full account 
of the . people and their circumetanccfl waa written by 
Mr. Stirling in the beginifiug of the nineteeuth century^ 
and his Account of Orim Proper,^r Cuttfick, ]TObliahed in 
1822, is still the principal authority''for the early history of 
the district under British rule. The modem authority is 
Mr. Maddox’s Final Beport on tlie Surrey ai>d Settlement of 
the Province of Orisiia, 18(10 to lOOO A.D., which contains 
an exbuuatire review of the economic condition of that 
Province; and the intermediate authorities are Toynbee’s 
Sketch of the History of Oriasa from 1003 to 1828, published 
in 1873, and Sir W, W. Hunter’s account published in Ib/T 
in Vol. XVIIJ of the Statistical Account of Bengal,. In 
writing the present volume 1 have made use of all these 
'r of inforniation, and especially of Mr. Maddox’s 
which has been described as **a veritable Ency- 
of the Province.” My. thanks are duo to Babu 
'>han Has, bi.a., b.l., for his ready assistance 
. he description of the religions and castes of 
- a note on the Uthal Brahmans; and I am 

. - ^ Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, m.a,, 

B.L., U.B.A.8., who haa been so good as to write for the 
Gazetteer an account of the liistoiy of Orissa .up to the 
time of the Muhammadan iuvasioo. 


L, S. S, O’Malley, 
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CUTTACK DISTEIGT. 


CHAPTER L 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

area, cccoi^ing fo the latent surrcy, of 3,654* Bqmee mtloa * and a 
total popdation, as ascertained by the census of IflOl, of 2 062 756 
Bonk m principal to^. which is also tk ^drnlnS;^ 

Ktfloted on a tongne of land formed by the IfahantMli and Kit?,iri * 

mTs i" «»' ■‘-'‘I- 'tw. 

Sr«; '.f“r <u “"■ 

S I*" *"* “ * "'“'*>■ ’“'I'"* ■•'i^ c a'*," 5i;S£, 

Dhi mm on the northfojhe D evi on the nont li; the second is a 
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cultiYsttjd Dllu7l4l ploin formed from tke dspofiita of Us greut 
riTera \ imd the tkird is a ’brokea hilly tegion forming tlio weatera 

boundary of the district. « i ^ 

The marshy strip along the coast is a low woodlimd tmet, 
abounding in swamps and moifussea and interBftcted by lun^er- 
ttblo winding croeka with a coarse jungly growth of canea, br^- 
wood and reedy g^asa on either side. It has aptly been desm^ 
03 tbo Sundarbaufi on a mipktur# scale, and it reseiDbloa that 
trar^t ia its swamps, dense jungle and noxious atTnofiphero- Tbia 
dismal region h Eubj^fct to inundations of sea water, which leave 
a dep^l of salt on the surface of the lowdying country, and 
in many ports render cultivatioa impossible, Xho only mcaas of 
communication are tbo smoll sluggish sfreama winding Into tlie 
heart of the jungle, along wMoh country boata convey snpplios of 
wood to the villages in the adjoining delta. The hitter eonaiats 
of a level plain stretoLiog mlaiid for about 40 miles, and ocenpy- 
ing the countiy between the nmrsUy sea*ooast strip and the hilly 
frontier. It la intersected by serenJ largo rivera, wbich emerge 
from tlie we&tem moimtfliua and throw jDiit a network of lynches 
in evoiy direction; these, after innumerable twists and inter- 
laoingo, frequently rejoin the parent stream as it approach^ the 
EiOa, It Is a region of rich rice-ficldfl, dotted with magtuficoTit 
banyan trees, tblckets of bamboos, mangfi orchards and pa^i 
grovoa of exquisite foliage; and it forms the only really fertile 
part of the iljfitrict+ 

The frontier separating tho district fretu the Tribulary States 
on ibo west consists of a chain of lulls, eoveriug about 40 square 
niilca, with lliickly wooded slopes and fertile valleys between. 
The greatest dislance of this Idlty region from the soa coast is 
abont 00 to IV miles, Jiut in many placet the lireadth of the 
alluvial |>lain does not exceed 15 to 20 miles. The hills do not 
consist of long continuous ranges, but arc generally found in 
irregularly scattered groups, running nearly due east and w^est for 
a difitance of about 15 miles. Witli the exception of a few naked 
bluffs, they are for the most part ooverod with vegetation ; their 
outline, however abrupt, is always more or less rounded j and it is 
evident that they owre their present form to marine action. On 
the other hand, some hill?, which appear from a distunee to be flat- 
topped, really consigt of a series of steep rugged ridges separated 
by deep preeipifous valleys cut out by the denuding action of run¬ 
ning water. lo this western tract lie all the hills of the district 
with the exception of a few iaolate^l peai^ which break the even¬ 
ness of the plain to tho north of Cuttack* None of them are more 
than 2,o(H) feet high, but many are oi^ great interest on aceount 
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of ^ Bhrio^ or f.rtB witi u-hich tlisy are Tk. 

w^h *? “'T'ii tile Aiaia mngo, particularly Nalti^ri, 

wiik rts aantlal tfcei aiid BuJdhht rcmaina; Udayae-iri witjT[ta 

TTi'^lT^' thedistrbf, sUBdiL 2.000 

fjjet aboTofhe wa, witk an old mosque neatly 200 years Sj and 
tile MahAvinayaka peak laKiid Darpan. whicL has Wa cofiswrat, 
ed for ftg« 0 Sivn-worship hy the devout ascetic and idona 
pilgrims who have penetrated its dense jungle. This hiUy border¬ 
ed and Uia low lands along the ooart were formerly known ostlio 

tnliute to their overlord, but othern-ise rotaiued an inrleoendent 

MEadWl^foradng the delta of the 
MahAnadi^rahmoni and Baitamnf rivers oonstitated the Jlu-bal- 

gre^T^l! 1 sovereigns before thorn, dcrivJthe 

grater jjflrt of yjeijr reT$ime* 

The most eonspiotious featitre in the gouerol aspeot of tbo dislHot i? 
. rough three gorges ,n the mountainous country to the wosf 
^ miles Wths sea; on the eitronie north of the dis 
nd forms (ho boundary' between Cuttack and Babsoro ■ and the 

^ rnr”4rrtr "s 

ing to over 65 060 ho SI ml amounts 

’-v^' 

become and ihn. ,-■ v (lie more sluggisli does ita stream 

teh u thnrjwi, a«p<,uta it i„ #, hri „,d on it. tata. By 
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degrees, therefore, the bed U raUed^ and the river flows at a liighot 
level than the eiirronnditig country; and the cent ml pw)Ttion rim ag 
mom rftpidlj^ then th& Ijanks, the channel of the river beeomea 
gredimlly fihallower* The distributaries of the main riveis have 
their beds raised in the aanie way j and the result is that tlie fivsm 
and their various chanuels bcc^nie less and leas able to QH^rty of! 
the wnter-ffTipplj to tlie aea^ and frequent Ij prove iiindeqtijLte to 
fumUh an outlet for the vast volume of water poured in at their 
heads during tlie rainy season. The velocity which these great 
rivera obtain in descending from fJio interior tQble*lfiiid being thus 
checked, they break up into a hundred dlstributarieB nulinting 
across the level plains* The diftributariesT, struggling by a 
thousand contortions and convolutioiiii towards the const, form 
n network of rivers^ which foining horc and fieparatiiig fhore 
generally reunite with one of the three parent channels as they 
approach the sea* 

The following table illostmtes the main points in the river 
system of the district:^ 


iiAETAiisrr 


fOilUT^ni . , . . . ^ * Uii|lftr;u3f 

..RiLrliA, *..,^.***1 


J ELai^dC 


MkliSL- 


iL| 4 



cPAiifi , ^EiipritiaE. 


k T * . 



Ili * . 

r Rtihtnpiii * Br41kiTMnT 
laiipfrU 

IblHlfiE . . Rirbpfi . 

CCfaitaHala' 

p - I ■ ^ 

Blniff 


nahS- 

CtiitAilAifl, { 

.scm . . 

Tiflidl. 

1 ^ttn ^ . 1 

( 


lltJlSDJRjll * '1 

1 Si^Suioiikf 


l^ka , . > J 

MI«1iShA4i 


Wrifhmimt,! 


OftSni- 

TR* \ 




mnbf. 


J 

C5 

w 


rKiljEin {irkiAiSl tkj RO fllutMUlk' 
flTStjiirL O 1 

UKftJnrI fEiljuri ,4 >£j]tiiiH A fXiUncnMii > 

I 1 I fneTl* 

LSurtdE . .J L illllc•rlM^lfl||4 ) 


(lappliM INiri dJairkt, Rnd Huiiijr bUuEtvUmi' 

Audi in vpj* Siii0 ihm Chlikt 1 aI#Ji . 


TU Tlie Miihinodl {the great river) lias a catchment basin of 

a(ijifciD.BJiin. square niDos, and is by far the latg<^t of all the rivera which 

water the plains of Orissa. Taking its rise uf the nionnlfunous 
country of tJie Central Prorincesp it emcrge^i from the Trihiifary 
States and [K^nrs down upon the delta at Xarij\ about 7 miles 
west of the town of Cuttack, It tTaversea the district from to 
east and throwing off numerous branches on its way falls into tbu 
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Bay of Bengal by bov^taI d^anneb near Folse Poiiitp in 20* 18' N.^ 
and 80“" 43^ after a oonree of 529 

Daring its progress tbrotigli ibo hill eountryp it roooives a vost 
numl>or of streams and tribtdarics from the higli land on dfhar 
banks, bill no sooner doea it roaoL iJie plains tban its charaotor 
ohanges. It now forms a great dGita-head, and instead of 
ing conflijcnts it shoots out a liimdred distributaries. At Namj 
it bif[ircates, the southern braneb being known as the Katjullp while 
tho tiorthorn retains tlie name of llie parent stream. The towm 
of Cuttack is built on the which separates tho two rivers^ and 
opposite the town the MoJi^nadi proper tltrow's oU^a Inrgo branch 
knoiATi as the Birupg, FJowing in a north-oAfiterly direiition for 
about 12 rmieSp the BirupB gives off the Congntr on its loft banb^ 
the two sireaias euelositig between thorn tiie island of Kuhunda 
Jaipur; the Gcnguti meets tho Kiuiiri^ qa offshoot of tlio 
Bralmvani, about 18 milos below the pokit of bifurcation^ andrejoina 
its pa rout stream a milo lower down. After Focoiving the WAters 
brought down by iheso streams and by llio Kelo* another branch 
of tho Brahmaul^ the Birapi disohiirges itsolf into the main 
stream of tho Brabnnmi a JitUo above Indpur* And their uirilod 
waters ultimately Hnd their way Into tbo Bay of Bengal by the 
Dhanim estuary* Just below tho blrttrcatioii of the Malianadf 
and the Biriipa botli rivers aro dammed by anieuta which control 
the supply of water to the head sluioos of Iho TIigh Lpevel and " 
Kendrapam canals^ 

jUter pofising Cuttac'k^ iho itahanadi divides into tbroo 
branches, tlio Cliltarlala to tho north, iha Ifahansdi in ttie contra 
and the raika to tlw soutb. Tho Chitartola branch leaves the 
parent stream about 10 miles bolow the BirHpi mout hy and »oon 
hiiiLTcuti^s into the Chitarfala and tho Xiiu. These streams Uoilo 
after a eourso of nhont 2Q milcst ond iindor tJie name of tho Xfinj 
fall into tlio Mah^nadi estuary a few miles fibm the coast, and m 
into the Buy of Bengal. Ton miles from tho point of hifurea- 
tiott tho X^aiki and Mahanudi rejoin, but dnJy to separato Again 
Into tho ^uki'toika and Mahauadl; theso branches reunite furthot 
down, and then dividing into a number of channels into the 
Bay of Bengal* 

The KatjurT, wliich, os already stated, is an arm of the Maho-tiiq 
nadt, branches off at NorAj and then immediately divides into two, 
of wiiieh tho sonthem branch, known os the Xo^'sklini or orow'^s 
j>ool. passes iuto the disiriet of Purl; its mouth is closed by a bar* 
fio that little w'alor flows into it oseepl at flood Brno, and it ts 
practically a spilUobaanol of the Kftljurt. A fibort way below 
Cuttack tlio main stream throws off tho Surua, w^hicb however 
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rojoiiiB it after a oontfip df a tow mDea. A little lower down the 
K^tjiiri diTidea again and tbrowB off a large distributary^ tfio Dovip 
down wbiob tha main body of ila walor pofi&efi. During ita comm 
to the sea tins Utter river gives off a groat number of branobea, 
tlie Kandalt KbandiUp Dhobikliai, FurAnu Devi and other minor 
ohanucls* whioli all evontuoUj reumtOt and flow, nndoT tbo name 
of the Devip tbrough the Fur! district into tho Buy of Bengal. 
Thotwo northerly hmnobos of the Katjurfp the AlaniA and tho 
Katjur] proper, have on the other hand boon cut off at their bead 
by lllfl Diiti left embaTikmeat^ and tbe water originoHj^ earned by 
them Las been iJiverted Into the Devi and TampiLEi, Tho K&tjnrl 
is guid to have been originally* u coiiipamtivoly small slreunit and 
its naniQ implies tliat it could at one time bo crossed by a pUnk. 
During tho laat oentnr}", however, tlie volume of water ijassing 
down itfl channel increased couaderably, and the hood of tho 
river becamo so mueb enlarged that it could not cany o£I the 
enormous volume of water pouivd into it by ike Ifahanadf. A 
• weir and training embatLk^ were t]i0ifebrn!i oonfitructod at Naraj 

between and ISGOj in order to regulato the flow and divert 
some of tbo water to t be MahElniiid! channels. 

The BrAbmuni, which has a catchment baain of 13,7fl0 equaro 
miles, ia formed by the junction of tho South Koel and SankIi 
riven in the G&ngpiir State. After poasing through tho Borniip 
Talchor and Dhonk^DAl Statcii, it enters Cuttack ditiirict noar 
JenApur^ wlicro it is crossed by an anicut. It then follows a 
whiding eafiteriy oourse^ and reaches the Bay of Bengal by two 
montlis, the DhAmra estuary and the MaipArn river^ in 20^47"N., 
and 2ti0 miles from ita sonreo. The principal branch of 

tho Erahmam ia the Kimiriar which takes off on its right bank 
opposite iLAjendmpur rillage^and after tnecting the Gcnguti. Kelo, 
oi^id BirupA, falls again into the fharent at ream near Indpur under 
tbo name of the Dirupl. On ita left bant, the Brlhmanl tlirows 
oil the Kharaufl, wdd^ again divides into tl^ Khorsua and Patiya; 
but tbc two channela reunite a little lower down and fall into the 
Db&mra. As it approacltea the sea, tho BrAhmani mixes its waters 
vrith those of the Boitaram, and tbe united stream forms a noble 
estuary know^n os the DhAnira r^ver. 

The Baitanuii, rising among Uio luUs in tie north-west of 
liftiTmui* tho Keonjhar Stale, flows first in a south-w^esterly and then in an 


• Pfotn lJ» fkri Uml fljj It femtid ml 2A (o 05 fcot UIav memU It 

i.fpptuitkmt 11)El cludSL^I It od great lb tlic cah of tbc Kcykkbbj cU^ it in at 

witb JiDtl ibove mm id^lcvt] imlicutiiifg n i^vBrnrhht later Wid ip. tbd 

ptiltr Iha itiiId tbaniiel itf ibc Mabitiidi oalj ud \m» hicti Imin^p tram 

wkicb It IDIJ b* Inrnreil tUt tbla It llic malti rbumt^l jsf the nver. 
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o(ist43r?^ dirpction, foPMiD^ suP^osfliToljr tli^ bountliip^' botwoon tlio 
Kcofijhnr and Maj^rbJmnj States and ^wtwocii Keonjliar and 
Cuttaok. It nnt 4 M« thU district nom the rilkgo of Bilipur; nml 
after flowing in a. winding easterly ooutbo aceoffl tho delta, w’here 
ii[iimrkB the boundary-lino between Cuttack and Balasoro, it joiiis 
ita waters with the Br&hmani, and passing by CMndbali finds its 
way into the sen under the name of tho Dlianim river* The 
principal branebes thrown off from the right bank of Uio Biufaraui 
Ore erosB streams comieeting it witli the iLhiusuAt tho chief of 
whieh Is tho Borha. It is navigable as far as Olokh, 16 miles 
from its mouth; but boyond this point it is net- affected by the ' 
tide, and is fordable d^ing* the hot twaaon. TWs river is tho 
Styi of Hindu mythology, and legend relates tliat lUm, when 
mni ^ lnn g to Covlon to lOBCue bw wifu Sita from the ten-headed 
demon Itttvann, halted on its banks on tlie Iwidcrs of Iveoajlinr j: 
in coimnomomtion of this event largo nunibors of people visit 
tlie river every January. 

The rivers of Cuttack fin<l tboir way into the sea by four great bjttta- * 
cstiioriw. On iJio north, tho Bartaranr and BrAhnmni debouch “i"* 
into the Bay of Bengal at Palmyras Point, by tho two mouths nmovu. 
known as the iihdntra and Maip&ra; and after uumeToUB romiflea' 
tioDS the Mahauadi, or rather that portion of it which remaios in 
Cuttack district, forms two great ostuoriee, one goucrally known 
as the Devi, in the south-eastern comer of the distiiot , wliile 
the other, bearing the name of tho pareat river, empties itself 
into the sea at JFslso Point, about halfway down tlio coast. 

In spite, however, of tho existeniKi of these estuaries and of 
tho oalent of its sea face, the district docs not eeutain a angle 
harbour capable of ahcUcring ships of any great siaot An eternal 
war goes on between tbo rivers and the sea on tlie monxooa-boaten 
coast, the fonucr struggling to find vent for their columns of 
water and sflt, tho latter repelling them with Its aand-ladon 
currents. Tliceo forces counteract each other, and Ibo sea deposits 
n bar outrido the river moutb, while the river pushes out its 
delta to right and left inside. All the estuaries therefore have 
a bar of sand acrosa the moutb, which prevents the eutninoa 
of vessels of any largo burden escept at high tide; most of 
tho trade passes through Chftndbkh in the Balosoro district at 
tbo mouth of tho Baitaiani [ and Palso Point, where ships can w 
ride in on erpoaed roadway, ooniilitutes tlie only . anobor^o on 
the coast. The following is a brief doicription of each of the 
estuaries. 

The Devi, with its channel, the Juldir, forma the last part of 
the great network of rivers into which tho Kitjurl bnmeh of "tnwy. 
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tli 0 Mah&iiudE blTutXiale^^ According to a charactefiatio of ibo 
Cuttack fitreaiWi mcwt of the members of iLua network mimite 
they approach Ibo ocem; and (be iio^ult ie n broad eiLuary, 
kjioi^Ti rsa the Dcvl, which enten the sea a short difil^uco lo 
the south of the boiiiiiiary between Cut lack and Purl. Thia 
Mtafiry ia nflAigable up to itaebgaun by aruttli aloop, which 
iiBo thia oluianol lo oblaiD mirgoee of oil-soed and rioe. It is - 
one of the best tidal chaunels in UrissaiK but owing to the bar 
of tittnd at its mouLb veseeld of large cuiinot enter it except 
at high tide. 

. ^Plie nofthem branches of the Mali&imdl ako join as they 
eiuia^! * and eventually enter the Buy of Bengal under 

the name of the parent Btreain. The estuary has Aovejid mouths^ 
buC tbo priuoii^ttl One is that whieh debouches through the shooJa 
to the south of the Folse Point lighthouse^ For many miles up 
the river, there is abimdanee of depth for ship^ of large burden * 
but unfortuimtetyp as in the case of Devi* and indeed of dl otlior 
Orissa harbours, a bar strelcihes across the moutbp whieb| in 
addition to the perils of shoal walerj adds the dangers incident to 
eonstant changes in the channols and the sandbanJ^. The Fake 
Point harbour, whieh lies a HlUe north of ibeMahanadi estuary^is 
a com|itatntWely exposed anchorage, and loading and unloading 
tannot be carried out in rough weather. Two sopaiate channels 
lead inland from tbo anchorage, on the north the Jambn river, and 
on tho south the Bakud creek, a short branch of the Mahauudi. 

« A more detailed description of the harbour he found in 

Chapter XV. 

river iystom of the Cuttack district on tho north of tho 
Mahanadi eonrisU of tho nelwt)rk oI clmimob formod by the 
Bralunani and Ballarani, which, after infinite wimlings^ find 
their way into the sea by two great outlets at l^oint I'ldinjraa* 
The southern of these is tho ilaipira river, with its tidal 
<Teek, the BiUisgarb, whidi runs southward almost parallel to 
* the coast till it joins Iho sea about 6 miles north of False 
Point harbour. Tho month of Uie 3Iaiptra presents tho usual 
obstacles of bars and high surf, and from its pcpsition on tho 
south of I he Palmyras i>romontory, it is inadequately proteclod 
from the monsoua. Between the months of Noveniber aud 
March tliifl last objection docs not apply^ and tmtivc craft from 
the Madras coast froquout it during tho cold weather for tho 
purohaso of rieo- 

Tho Dh 4 mra,th 0 northern exit of tho united stroamB of the 
Orahtnanl and Baitaraui, forms the boundary-ilno between the 
districts of Cuttack and Balosoro, but is^within the jurisdiction of 
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(he lattor distrioi;. I'lie Dliftinra, though naviguhle, is reuder^ 
dsigoFous by & boi sjcross its nouth; but tbo entrsnoe has greatly 
improved of late years, and at flood tide vessels drawing as much 
as 18 ftet ood puss in with safety. 

The greater portiuD of (he distriet eomsisis of allarlum. Much tlioteor. 
of this is the recent deltaic deposit of the Mahuiidl and Brnliniani 
rivers, and occupies a tract of eoantry extending some 3D rnUcs 
from the sea, which is porfeelly flat with tho cieeptiou of a belt of 
low sand Mils along tho coast. In the north-western port sonio 
undulating ground consists of an older alluvinm oontaming 
k«uiar and pisolitio fomigiuous nodules, with no defined bound¬ 
ary lino to separate it from tho inland kterite on tho one hand 
and from the alluvium of the delta on the other. This latciitts is 
evidently of dofrital origin, and consists of smaU pisoLitic nodules 
of Lamatitie iion, and coarae quarts sand, The extent to which 
these cohere varies greatly. Tho variety used as building stone 
possesses tho properly of being quite soft and easily cut when first 
dug, but liardening on exposure. It occurs around idl the gneiss- 
ose bilk near and to the west of the road from Calcutta to 
Cuttack, forming broad tcrrace-liko Oats btretching from liill to 
hill, except where it is concealed from view by the over-lyiTig 
olluviuiD, 

.Starting from the district boundary north of tho town of 
Cuttack and extending all along tho border between Cuttack and 
the Tributary States of Orissa, are hills belonging to the Archecan 
or}'iftalliiie group, which is so strongly developed throughout 
Southern and Eastern India. Between the Brihman! aad 
Mohanadi rivers these hills are more or less isolated and all com¬ 
posed of gneiss, in places compact and granitoid, in others partially 
dismtegrated and marked with numerous red blotches, the remains 
of decomposed garnets \ this soft decomposed gneiss is sometimes 
quarrictl and used for building. North of the Br&Jimanl river 
ciur information is loss definite, but it Is probable that tho hill 
ranges consist of rocks belonging to the some crj'stalljue group. 

The only other rock formation is found iu a large area, to the 
west and south-west of ■the tow'n of Cuttot k, oecupied by grits, 
sandstones and conglomerates with white or pink clay beds. 

These aro known as the Cuttack or Alhgarh sandstoaesi. They 
are bounded by latcrite towards tho Koykkhoi river and extend 
beyond (be district boimdories into Atbgarh and Ihiri, They 
aro iinfussllifcrouB, but their lithological resemblauco to Iho 
r&ufhots of Upper Goudwana ago bos led to their being eln^od 
s« such, although they are disconnected with the Gondwatia rooks 
exposed jn tho Tulober cool-fieltL 
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* For fuller dotoild of the goology* of the dLstrieti the following 
papers may bo confiiiUed : ‘’The GoDlcgioed Stmoturo and Eela- 
lions of tJio Talchcr Coal-field by W. T, and H. F* BLmford 
imd W, Theobald, jmu; “The Geology of Orj:^, and 

The Lateritc of Orissa “ by W* T* Blaaford, m the “ Momeir^ of 
IJie Geological Surrey of India, " VoL I; uLio “ A Sket' h of the 
Geology of Orissaby W, T* Blanford in tho Becori^ of the 
Geological Survey of Indies VoL V, Port II. 

The banks of the sluggish rivers and ofoeks which wind 
through the awatopy low-lying country near tlie sea exhibit 
tbo vegetation of a mungTovo forest, tba piiucipal spocioa being 
li/iiat^p/iorat JE/widt'/i'd, Aefjkwwt^ Hibimm iih'^em, 

Ji^^'Ot^rnrhi Atjidio^h^f and the like. Wbero wind dunes inter¬ 
vene between the sea and the cultivated land behind, a httoral 
vegetation miootnmoa in Bengal is mot wittii which inelndes« 
Spini/ex^ JJyi/rc^Ay/r^ri Gemoap^trum pro^ti^alum and ftimtlar 
apociofi. Tliose sand hills stretcblng between the fertile rico plains 
and the sea constitute the only really distincUvo feature of Oria^a 
from a botanied point of view, and pnooeut not a few of the litto¬ 
ral species ebiiraeterlelie of Ibe Madras foa-maot. The eultivaied 
land whieb occupies the suh-m'^ntano tract to the west haa the 
usual rice-field weeds auoh as ArnmamM^ Dap^tfrlnm^ 

Utri^utaii^^ SpAenockftj liffgrophih^ while ponds and ditches are 
filled with fioating water weeds like 

or submerged water plants, such as ifyf/rnY/di^ 
Ceruiophiflttim, FuZ/iVutfi'w and OHdta. Near human habitatiom 
filirubbories containing Tmm, Gitjeeami^j Polpalt/m iuberona^ 
Adhaivttn FfwibHp Sohnum iertMm and reriatseijeMum^ 
Cferodendron in/^Hanatum and ffuch like fomi-gpontaaooiie shrubs 
are eommon. Tlua undergrowth is loaded with a (angled mass of 
climbing AVrrifc'/ih, torious Jlrnkp^rmare^Si many Apoc^nncea^ 
several epeeies of a number of CHCurbUaci'^Vy and 

several Caww/ff/toerfl?. Tho arboiescout portioh of theee vOlagu- 
shmbbeiieB includes the red cottou tree {Bombas fnalabmcHfii)^ 
Odim JFodkrj Ttir^tinuduB indka, J/i/rijjyyi jp^«?ryycw/ifr;iM^ the plpai 
the banyan the palmyra 

^akiii/er) and the date palm {PAmmx 
In the notth^'Westero pGilion of tho di^trict olbcr speciea of a 
more truly forerf chamcier ar© found, among them being Adaidhutt 
ejrcefm^ Pi^recarjui^ d/at*iup(umj Pterei^j?ermfm JD^r/Vr- 

tjia piiniculitt^ and iauciokirut, Meiia Aidn^ eerdifotia^ 


• TJm uf thi: of the hmi hem iMTitrsbntJal Mr* O. K, 

Pi 1 ^ rim, iH^|Hily Sapeript^ci-dUaitij Sq.tvFj of tmiU.# 
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Gc/ifetcfiera (md tba like. The tamboo of tke di^oi ?is 

iifiEialiy Baiiiium Open glades are filled with gra&sea, 

Bomotlmce of a rct^ly character ; hedges are abimiilimi; and ferns 
are fairlj plcntifuU 

Tliere are noiorcsis in thadisLrictj but viid$ BtrcteheB of jungle r**F&itA 
citend along the eea coast and in the Lilly border to tha west. 

Tiio woodland etrip on tha sea-board foroialieB suppUaa of fire* 
wood and niatarialB for oottage-building and agrioultural impla- 
meal6; while largo t^^uandties of bamboos and fnel are brought 
down from tbe billy tract adjoining iho pbuna. SM trees are 
found in JS^dd Sukindi^ the proprietor of wbieb tarries on a trade 
in tinibor; and other products extracted from these western jungles 
are resin, waJfj honey and anx Tomica, ^ * 

Wild animals are still plentiful in the dbtrict, in spite of the FAceri. 
- oxtousion of oulti^'aiiou and the eonGtruction of tho canals, and 
some of the larger spedcs of oamivom abound Jn the billy region 
to the west and in tho lotr-lying oountry near the soa^beord, 
wbero the dense jungle has not yet given w*ay to the plough* 

Tigera are found in nearly all tho large txacta of jungle, oapednlly 
near the oooat and in the northern port of fJio distrietj but fhej 
aro occoflionoUy found killing olotf® to the town of Cuttack itself, 
aa the hbli&nadit lying between the station and the hills, is an 
effective barrier to tho advance of civilization* They are respon- 
fidhlo for comparatively litUo loss of cattle or human life near the 
coast, where tho population is sparse and (hero is plonty cf game, 

Hueh as deer and pig. to supply them with food. In other parte, 
however, they annually cause eonsidcrablo destruction, and in th 
four years 1901-04 they kilted G7 porsons and over 3,000 cuttle; 
in the same period 03 tigers were shot ajid their dead bodies 
brought in for rewards. Tho jungle which they frequent is gen¬ 
erally dense^ and beats orOp os a ndc, un&uec^fiaful, while, owing 
to the largo tract of countiy over which they range, it is diJficult 
to get infortaation iu time, and stiootiiig ^om machdni is, them- 
fore, rarely attemptedp Leopards aro found oh over tho cHstriot; 
boor, spotted deer, hog deer, {Ctrem and mouso- 

deor ore common in iho ititerior; whUe black buck ha^^ their 
habitat on the sandy tracts along the coast. Lison are now ruro, 
but stray wild elophonta oeeaMonally wander across tho bonfora 
from tho Gar^Ms Boar are found in largo numbers idnog the 
ooaat near Jombu, and porcupine, jackals and foxes ore numerous* 

Wild dogs aid oceoatonoUy met with, but wolves hare now 
disappeared* 

IndigenouB quail, hare and black partridge oi^ fcuud in tho 
Bcnib ]iijigle,%and migratory quail ako occasionally visit the 
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dictrict. Pea fowl aitd jungle fow*l arc* comiuoo, and uearl 3 >' eveiy 
rariutv of wild dutk ia found. Ssipa am numcrona l)ut ficattcied, 
and large bags are rare. They are Beldom found in tlie standing 
paddv as in Ucngal and Bihar, but prefer jungle grasa in tho 
earlier port of the Bcaaon. wjule in January and the following 
mouths they are found in wiaps tu tlw padd}*^ stubble. Numbers 
of native ihiHrU shoot, snare and net for tho local maiketa; they 
destroy wLolesaJe and sre rapidly diwiiniiihiT ifT fijo num^r of 
game of all kinds. 

Crocodiles and gharij/Ah, or fisli'Oalitig alUgators,abonttd in tlia 
tidal rivers and creeks, and grow to a very large siae; tho suuli- 
nosed or man-eating oroeodile annually levies a heavy toll on * 
cattle and human life, and in the two years 1000-04 carried off 
00 persons aed 104 cattle. 

A large variety of fish are found in tlte rivers, and tho Oriy^ ■. 
spends all Ms spare time in fishing, cdtea standing up to Ms neck 
in water for the greater part of the day. Fish, dtlier fresh or 
preserved by dr 3 'ing In the sun, are a favourite dish ; dried fisli, 
known as 'ofAMd, being particularly popular with boatmen, carters, 
etc. /ff/sff are caught in season, and the praivus of Cuttack are 
famous for their sire ar.d deliene}'. Oysters aro good and plenti¬ 
ful OB the coast to the estreme aortli-east. 

The district is dbeefly on the track of the oytlonie slorma 
w*bieh frequently tmss Oriasa during the monsoon sonson, and the 
extremes of climate are more marked than in moat other parts of 
Bengal. In April and May the average maximum is 102", and 
at Guttock leroperatiire boa been as high as 118* | while the 
mean temperature falls from 88* in the Lot-woather months to 83^* 
in tho monsoon season and to 00* in Febniary. It is one of thn 
hottest districla in tho Prtjvinoe, and the a^nnt of William 
Bruton, one of the small band of EngUslimen who fiat visited it 
in 1000, sliewfl how iutenauly they felt the boat. Oti the 2Hth 
April, bo writes i “At tho hours of between elov'en and twelve of 
the clock, it was so cxcessivdy hot that we could not travel \ and 
the wind blew willi such a sultry scalding lieat as if it Lad como 
foiih of an oven or furnace; such a sullueatiug fume did 1 never 
feel before er sinoe.” The cold weather comineuccs in the 
beghuiing gf November, the temperature begins to coel, and 
the merniuga and evenings me chilly, though the air Las n A the 
some braoiog mrigorating effect os in Nartheim India. With 
H^li tho heat ni^roaehcs, and by April tho &ot weather has 
fairly sot in ; during Ibise two months, and fnequoally in Haj*, 
there aro oocaflionnlly showers of rain accompaiiied by strong 
noith-westers. Throughout thoGO three moutl^ the heat is* 
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csceaaivG in tlie Jay-time, ljut no sooner has the ana ael than 
a strong sea-hreeze preToila, and a piiniah am nlmed^ be Am- 
penned mth, when it h in full force, Foniierlj the European 
rcaidenfa used to repair tn the coaat during the hot season of 
the year, and an early aeeount describes Purl ns being to the 
reddents of Cuttaek wliat Brighton, Margate and other aea- 
butlung quarters ait? to the inliabitaufa of Ijondon, The rjiiiiy 
sejisnn liegins in June or early in July, and the rtiiua kat till the 
end of September or the month of OefoWrt when an unpleasant 
time of moist beat marks their cessation. 

O'^'ing to the Ary westerly winils which ocoasionally sweep Hutiiiiliiy, 
aeroas the dkiriet in the hot season aud to the well-marked Bonth- 
west mou-Boon oonditions mIiIoIi occur later in tho year, humidity 
undergoes considerable variation, ranging on an averiige from 72 
per eent, nf saturation in April and Jfay to 85 per cent, in 
Angust, 

The cyclones which occur in the ruins proper (f>.j in June/CyrluuM. 
July, Augiiat, and September) oje generally Biuall in extent, the 
barometric depression at the centre aeldom exceeding half an inch, 
aTid the air motion, though violent* is mrely of Iiurricauo force. 

The district is not Uable to suffer from the demsfating cj^clones 
which occasionally occur in the months which precede and follow 
the full establishment of the soutJi.west monsoou* during 
April and May^ October and Xovember. as the tendency is * 
for such atomis to move into the north of the Bay and leourro 
tormrds the Arakan or Bengal coast. But in recent 
several severe ej'doues have been experienced, tbe most notable 
bicing that of the Sj3nl fcSeptember 1385, which caused great havcM? 
iu the neighbour]lood of Fulae Point. 

Tlie nomtal annual rainfall is 60'45 incLcs, of which 4*C HttmfttU. 
inches ifall in May, H R in June, U'7 iu July, 12^3 in August, 

10'3 in Sdptefnber and 5 8 in October* From June to Septem¬ 
ber the monthly rainfall varies from 16 to 13 inches on 
an average^ wurli consideruhle Auctuatious from 3 "ear to year* 
according as tbe eyclooie storms ore more or less numerous and 
move in the usual coume wt^ward over (Iris^ia, In October 
the miiif^ depeuAs on causes similar to those mention^ k?low 
for May and is dmikr in amount, averaging 4 to 5 indiea. 

Between Xovember and April rainfall Is light and k usticdly 
caused by loool tlinnderslomis. Cycbiiic storms occasionally 
occur in the north of the Bay of Bengal in May, and mtli these 
storms weather of the south-west monsoon typo prevails. An 
extreme case of such rainfall occurred in 1863 when mom than 
26 inchcfij^or ^ne-tljird of the aerraol annual amount fell in 
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this month owing to a prolongod. ojdooio diatarbaneo in tho 
uorih-wtst angb of tho.Bay. 

StatistiiB of tho rainfall for ths various recording stations are 
given bolow for the cold weather (November to February), the 
hot weather (March to May) and the rainy season (June to 
Oetofaer). The figures shewn are the averages recorded from tho 
earliest year in which rainfall was srstematicalir reiristored no to 
the end of 190S 
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2 57 
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1^—la 

2-37 

9 la 

4D »4 

i 
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33^ 

4^60 

7-21 

67-62 
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29*^30 

a-2D 
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&-02 
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mai 
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30—31 

^-93 

079 

31-09 

01-14 

SAtiim 

11—16 

242 

634 

4940 1 

3042 
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HISTOJIY. 

Ori^a* pmctlcally etnt^ifea iutw the light of hiatoiy ijji tho Fmuxif. 
Tock edicts of Aaoka (B.G. 2G0)> The refereiCLe&s it45 early 
inliabit^nia wliicli ojm* Tmj ttaoed in traditional or legeadaiy' 
cliromdea are oxtreuiely feWj and the lempins of an anterior 
date which have been discovered avo fitill fewer, howevcrj 

aa are the materials fnjm which any idea of its original inJiiih- 
itxmts ean be obtained, Bie)' arc aiiflieicat to justify liie inference 
dhat m prehistoric times tlie hills w'ere peopled by savage tribes 
differing from those which occapied the low lands, and that 
the intervening plains were in the possession of peices somewlmt 
niDre ciAilized* The only remains of the atone age hitherto foimd 
am aonie ronglily eMpped quartzite discovered in Dhqnfc&n&lj 
Angid, Tilcher and Sambhlpur, Similar axes Imve been found in 
conoiderahle numbors in the Madras Presidency, and to a smaller 
extent in the Central Provinces; and this fact may point to some 
eoiineetioTi hetn^cen tiie tribes living in tiiese loccJitios and those 
dwelliiig in Orissa during the stone age* 

It is probable that Beveial of the tribes which still inliabit the 
hilly country' to the west were originally natives of Orissa ; but 
here, os in other paits of Imliop the absence of reliable data makes 
it difBcolt to separate the later Immignints from the early settlers. 
According to the traditions current among tho5e tribes, the Khoiids 
of the south, tho Oonds of the w'est, and the Hoft, Bhuniijoa and . 
Sautah of the north would appear to have migrated into Orissa 
in historic times, Tho Bhuiyos of Keonjhar allege that they ore 
autocthonous. Tmt the Ju&ngs deny this \ and other Bhiuyia have 
been found in H&ncbi and other parta of Chota Nagpur who claim 
to have been originallj*^ settled there. * 

-- 1 ___ 

“ F^pirly Jipcftkici^, ChriMii (S*dJp UilaU, 1F^^m^^rpUl- OJim} E|ii!aiu xU tnurt m 
wlikll the ipwJ£«r» Qf Oriya farm Ibo doniinuil purple, Dqr% ptriqO of 
EriUiti niT4^ Ibit nmne W Jmwh td tLi! Ul^t i^Umdiiuc ffoiu tht Ctiilk* Lakc 
to tl3B ritcr S«l«irtiiirakLi*oiiiJcqiapHittlB thfi JLitmbof Pain*Catliict, 
nuH AngitU 17 Tifibutaiy L^dIcm tLc cdnfc^l ibewi otberfriM, thla 

bo khm tdeanliiij? of OiisiA in tbli cbKptfr. 
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The Savars, who in hdd a degraded position as h&wers 

of wood, have better elaima to be regarded os an ittdigenona tribe 
of Orissa* III the Aitaneya Jlr&hmarta and SankhAyaiia Crania 
RFitra, ^hey are meutioned as one of the degraded races (the 
Andliras, Pnndnt^, Savars, Pnlindas and Ifntibas) descended from 
the fifty sons of the sage Visramitra, who were cursed by their 
father for being dissaflfified with hia acknowledgOTneLt of 
SLinahsopa as liia first-bom. They are several times allndeil 
to in the llhagavfttl. tlie oldest sacred hferattije of the Jains, 
where their Iftng^iago is refcTTOdto as one of the or 

barbaroit^ tongues; and they have been identified with the Stiari 
of riitiy and the Sabnmi of Pfolemy* In the itAhibli&rata. the 
Savara are placed iti the Dakdiin&paths,-the region io Iho 
fionth, and in the Prihat Samldta in the fionth-eaat of India, and 
this ia confirmed by Pliny and Ptolemy* Their geographical 
distribution has not been much changed* and they nr® Htill found 
in Midnapore, Smghbhnm and Oriftm. 

The Jii&ngs o! the Tributary States, who are one of the moat 
primitive races of India» would seem to be another of the early 
tribea of Orissa. Till they were clothed by order of the Govern¬ 
ment* the only eoveriug of the females ^ conaiated of a few 
strings of beaik round t]\c waist, with a bunch of leaves before 
and heliind—a practitw which has given them the name of Patuas 
or Fatrasaras (lent-wearers) in Oris=?a; they had no knowledge 
of the metals till the Ifhh centuiy, when foreigners came among 
them ; and no word existed in their own language for iron 
or an)^ other kind of metals But their country abounds in 
flint weaponfi* and it hojt bean suggested that they are the direct 
.descendants of the ancient stone-cutters. They may be the Parfia- 
Sfivanis of the Mfirkandeya Purinaj and the Drillophylletes of 
Rolemy. 

Tlie Pans* who are found scattered throughout Orifisa, Singh- 
bhum* Hancht* and the adjoining tracts in the Central Provinces 
and MPidriis, should also probably be regarded as one of the 
prehistoric peoples of Orissa. Everywhere they rank among tlie 
lowest classes; they are employed in sendle oocupationa even by 
such tribes as the Kliond^t and Bbuiyas; and in the days of 
human sacrifices, the Khonds selected a Pan boy as the best 
sacrifice which could lie offered to mother earth. All these facta 
feeom to indi^tc timt they were the original occnpanta of the soil, 
who were dispisseasod and reduced to slavery by other tribes* 
They are possibly the Parnnakas of the Vajasancyi-Sumltits and 
the Taittiriya Brahmafia, and the Nagna-^paruos of the Brihat 
SamlntA mentionetl as liviTig in south-eastem India, 
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Tlie seo-coofit imd the low lands l;Ksli£nd it wore pmnmaMy ^ 
Qcoupi&d Lj tribtJS who foIlo^Mi the oocupationfl of fishermen and 
boatmtu. The Kew ats* ineUiding the cxjgiiato castes, the Gokhos 
and llie ifallAhi^p have been traced to very early times os the 
Kevota in Asoka^s Pillnr Kdict No+ V| and, in the Sonshrit form 
of the name, aa the Kfliburttas mentioiied in the Vajusaneyi- 
Samhita and tlio Taittirlya iSr^majift* 

The iiiten ening plains and uplands appear to have been held 
by tribes on a soniewhat higher loved of cmliaation. Pjomiind 
the Bcanty refereucses made to them in later literature, it would 
seem tiuit aonio ot tliese tribes w'cre known as Odnis and Utkalaa* 

The Odras and the Utkidaa appear ns difierent tribes: the former 
are now and then joined vdih the Pauiidnia in the MahAbh§rat(i^ 
tbo Mnnii 8amhita and tho Brihat Samhitl {Ftiviair^-Offm)^ 
and with the Harundas in the Bhagaratl while 

tho Utkalas are connected with Mekalas in tho MnhabhSrata, the 
Ilamayona and Bie Brihat Sanihiti- The Baimdraa oocupiod the 
land now known m the E&dha; rvhilo llokabi was tbe traet 
round about the Amarakantabi hills, the ri ver Son Wing specially 
described in the HarivatEsa as Mekala-prabhava. If tins oonnee- 
tion baa any rignifioanee, it raeana that tho Odina oocupied the 
eastern and the UtkalEiS the western side of the eouutiy* A 
tradition in the Harivansa speaks of Utkala and G-ayi as being 
relativ'cs; and in tlie Maliavagga, Tapima and Bhallika, the 
6rst lay-diBciplea of Buddha ^ are stud to have come to Bodh-QayA 
from Utkala* In courae of time, they spread Bcmthwards, until 
the Utkalus were absorbed in the larger tribe of Odraap though 
they gave their name to the load in Sanskrit works at least before 
the 0th century A,D. Gradually they spread furtber south to 
Kalinga, till that land became di^-ided between two main speeches, 
the Oriyi and the Telugu, 

It seems probable that before the 3ni oentuiy B.C., 
of tho IndO'Aryau castes, such os tho BrAlimons^ KahattnyaF, Aryna 
Kanins and othera, Imd migrated to Orissa, wMch then formed 
part of Kallngn, In the BandhAyana Dharma Sutra it is 
laid down that he wrho has iisited Kolinga must offer a sacrifice 
in penance ; and in support of this on older vema is quoted. 

In the ^[aliabharuta pilgrims are uHked to avoid Kalinga; it 
also says tlmt the Kdiattriyaa In Kalinga had become outeostes * 
and a eimilar statement is mudo in tho Manu-Samhita regaidiug 
tho ICshattriyoa w'ho lived among tho Odias. 'fheso referenoea 
appear to point to the migration of gevcral ludo-Aryan Co^es, 
and among tliem there must have been BrAhmans, though tliey 
w'ere not ideognized eis such in tbo Siladhjadc^. Tho MM4na 
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and the 8arttia ora proliably tlia desoflfldants of these early 
they coil thetufieWoft BrftliiDcinSj and i^'ear the afiei^d 
tlu*eft(l, though tliey neglect the tiiEo or ceromsimiea 

incfiunhent on Brthnmim, and have taken to forbidden oeoupatlons, 
finch as cnltivatitig nith their own hiindd, selling vegelftble^i, etc. 

Aa Oriaaa formed part, of KiiUngn Utom tlie oonquest of 
Asoka, ita early history is merged in tlie hiatory of that connlry. 
Kolinga extended, according to the Mahahliariitjit flonthwarda £ri>iiii 
the OmtQd-S&f^ra-Mnfjamft or ttie jnnotion of the Ganges 
the sea, the river Baitawml in Orisaa being ^lally mentioned 
tifl in Kalinga ; whiles according to Pllnj% it ^retched aa ^ 
south aa the promontory of Calingim, wliiah ia identiDod hy 
Gunningham with the promontory of Coringa at the “aonth ot 
the Goda™. It was an extensive, popdona and fairly eivili»ed 
kingdom. Some idea of the vast nmnher of its popduton may 
ho gathered from the Hook Edict Sill, which htgitifi wiUi mymg 
that when Aaoka ooniitiered Kalinga, 150,000 per3i>nfl 
cfliried away captive, 100,000 were slaLn, nnd many tim^ tha 
number pe^ed. The evidence of the high standard of eivnliso- 
tion and prosperity attained in Kalmga is equally ririking, 
olephantfl were apeeially bred for the royal forcoa, of wWoh they 
formed a pTOminent part; diamonds of a fipedd kind were 
quarried and exported; tharo was an enliroly separate measure for 
medicines; cloth was manufac*tnrod and exported in such 
quantities that KnUnga hecama tho word tor cloth in old Tamil \ 
and frequent sea voyages made to oonntrics outside In^a^ 
on acecount of which the Indians come to he callt*d KHnga 
in the Malay l^miusnla^ 

Aa the result of the Moody war mentioned above, Orisaa and 
Kalinga were incorporated lu the empire of Asc^ka in the 
ninth year of his reign, i\#i, in 262 or 2hLB*C. The Iiorrora 
wMdi aooompiitned this w^or made a deep impression on tho 
heart of the viotorioua monarch, who recorded on the roeka in 
imperishable words tho suiferingfi of tho vanquislied, tho remor^ 
of the victor, and his eonviotiou that the only tme conquest Is 
that effected hy rlhnnm, or the law of piety, and not by force 
*of oims^ The rock cdlcis which he had inscribed in Orifisa 
conriet of General Edicts I—X and XIT, and Sp&aal Editts 
I and n, indsed upon the rooks at BhauU In the district of 
Puri and at Jaugada in GanjAm* From the spedal edicts it 
would appear that the Empire was divided, for adnunistratiyo 
purposes, into several great diviaioDA, a prince being placed in 
cha^c of each, with the exception of tho head-quartora divison, 
containing tho capital at FAtalipatra, ivhiolj w'aa under the direct 
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superrmoB of tlio Emperor; and it was conflidorOLl :|i@C4^aary 
to pluoe tbo exteusi™ and newly conqaorod temtories of KoUn^ra 
under u Vio^roy idatioued at Tosyi ^Sep. Edict 11)« Toiydi^ to 
the olfioera in oliarge of w^liioli the Uhendi acqiaruto edlota w'era 
addresseth and Sama|>&» to tlio ofBcere m cliiirge of whioU the 
Jaugada eeiJamto edicU w'era addresaod^ mtjud have Wn towns 
not tar from the mcka. Uonoe Tosi'ili was presumably some plate 
alose to the modem Uhubaueaw'arT which is not far off from 
DhauJj* luus old remains iu tJie neighbouring eaves* and from 
its upland position dommanding the bifurcations of the rivers was 
w'ell fitted for the rite of a eapitel town, Saniip^ would rimi- 
Larly seem to have buou a lowm on the river Hialukulya not 
far from the modom town of Gan]am. 

Acornding to tlie I’urinfls tlio Muiifyan Empire lostfld till 
about 180—170 B^O^, and Orissa was therefore under the sway rn\a Ed 
of its kings for 80 to 90 years. During tliis tinio it must have 
come into closer relationa w itii Northern India. Its Lflawearibility 
was to some extent removed by roads lined with banyan and mango 
groves* with w'ells and re«t-honses, and by the arrangementa 
made for tlio greatcF eiifety of Govenunent measengers and travel- 
lei's. These tueasures naturally faoilitetcd an influx: not only of 
officials but also of traders and pilgrims, eome of w'hom evcntiially 
sottlcMl in the land, ttenoe in the llahibliArftta. one fi:uds later 
vorsQS declaring that them wore good men in Kaliuga, and that 
existed in iliat countryj thus withsimwing the Ixra laid on 
tniA^lLing there. With Gie Joinas Kalinga itniked still higher as 
an Ji'iya oountry, and naturally for one finds traces of 
tlieir very early residence in the land. The eandiitoiio hills of 
Udavagiri and Etiiiiidgiri, 0 nuloa north^wori! of Bhubaneswar^ 
are honeycombed with caves, oU of w'hich api^eai to have been 
made by the Jalnas, Of these caves, the Sarpa, Baglia and 
Jnmbesvaru caves at Uds^'aglri, and the two TiliuA caves at 
Khandgiri have short inscriptions in the Dr^hiui character of 
the ilanryan ago (3nl century B*C 

Trihadrath was, according to the Poranas, the last of the 
Mftiirjnitt. He was dethmUBd by Ids geneml Pushyanutraf who ^ 
fonneied the Snnga dynasty about B-C. 180-170; and liis 
overthrow having hrouglii about the disruptiou of the empire^ 
Kalinga again became indepeudant- Tliis is evident from the 
intererting but mutilated inscription on the top of the IWthi 
Gumplia or Ekpliant Cave at tJdajT:igiri^ which is dated in the 
l65th year of the Muurya nilc+ 1^3 B.0.|, and purports to 
narrate the career of ^Iravelup king of Kalinga, op to the 
thirteenth year of his leigo^ From tins inscription we leam that 
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Kharavela, ti/iVif Bhikur&j«i, tbe isOn of Y^dluuf&ja Md ^ndsom of 
XbomATaja, of the Cbeta royul family, rt^gained tho oity and fort 
of Kalinga in the first year of liia reign. In tlio $ceond year ho 
sent a largo army to tiu? west to proteot SAtatami| and with the 
help of the Ku^mhi Kdmttriyas captured the town of llisika. 
In the eighlh year he mode an expedition agiutist H&jigriha, 
whpf^ Hng fled to Mathudi; next year he harnsRcd the kinga oE 
the nortlnand in the twelfth year he again ini'^aded Magadha and 
made its king his vassal. Bosidea tbia account of hk military 
power, the inscription records the pious deeds of the king, his 
rtjpair of an alm&^houso hmlt by Nandai^ja, his gilts to Br^maiifi 
and Arhatfl, the mtisxeal entertainments he provided for the 
people, the asaembly of eagea he called together, the construction 
of on aqueduct:, and the additions ho made to a set up hy 

his predeeefBsors, 

This inscription shews that ICharayela mode ICalinga a 
powerful empire. One of hia first acta was to as^st Satakami, 
king of the Andhra oountry, i.f tho ttact between the Godfivan 
and the Krishnl, in fighting against his an^erain, the Sunga 
Emperor, Pn&byaiuitra, hi KM B.O. The inva^on of Magadha 
and ite old capital llajAgriha later in hia reign indicates that the 
Kalinga king liad become not only independent but aggressive. 
In this war a suceessCid expedition into the heart of the empire led 
him to the capital, Pataliputra, on the bmks of the Ganges, and 
compelled the Emperor to sue for peace and acknowledge his 
independence. The invocation and the mention of Arhate in the 
inscription afford good grounds for the WUef that the king and 
his family had a leaning towards Jainismt and this is home out 
by the insdription in the Svargapuri cave which says that the 
cave was made for the Arhata by IChlravela'^s queen. Ilis 
eaccesfi^jTs appear also to have bean adherents of Jainism^ to judge 
from the inseriptions they have left in those Jaina cavesp oa the 
first inscription in the llancLapuii cave tLaacrihea it a& being made 

Takdepn, who has the same three titles as Kharavela and 
was probably his sucoesfior, and the second inscription d^ribea 
tho coll as the cave of Kumiru Tadnkha^ w*ho may be the son of 
Tikdepa. 

It is not known how long this dynasty lasted or by whom 
its kings were succeeded. But in the sooond ccntuiy A, D., 
Kalinga appears to hare been oveishadowed and probably 
absorbed by the Andhraa. Ptolemy in hia map ehowa tho whole 
^a-coBst up to the Ganges as induded in Moisolia or the Andhra 
eoiintry^ The introduotioii of Buddhism, as handed down by 
tradition^ may bo ascribed to the same cause; and it is notieoablo 
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tliat tbe Tibetan ckmnicle^ Imro preserved a Inidition that 
Nig&rjuna eopvorted MaTija, king of OtUha, to Buddliiimi with 
om tliDu&aud of bis eubjwta* NiigAijima is Wlieved to have 
floufiahod about 20& A.D-^ in tho coitrt of the Sitavilianaj tjf,, 
the Andkra tojrid famUy ; and the convorrion of the people to 
Buddhism would uatuniJIy have been faciiitatedi if Orissa waa 
subject to that powerful dynasty. 

After this there is anothor gap untU one comes to the Imperial T\m 
Gupta dynafity. In Samudia Gupta's AUahlbid pillar inseriptionj 
it is said tliat he capti.ircfd and ihen liberated varioiifi kinge of the 
Dakshinapathft, ineluding those of Kosala, Kerala, Pishtapura, 

Kincbl, Vengi and others. If this be acfflei^tcd as a iwoid of 
fact^ Oriesa must liave been couquered^ but it is doubtful whether 
tlie exprossioos are not hyperbolical | and thk supposition is borne 
out by tliG fact that not a einglo moDumeiit or further moution hftfi 
yet been found of the Gupta conquest of the Deccan. 

From an insmptioii of the Saiiodbhava Mndhavar&ji 11^ Ta* 
dai-ed G19—20 A ,1}.* we learii that Kongoda, a country w hlnh 
may be identified with the strip of land south of Orissa, hod Pemod. 
come under the sway of Sasanka, the pow'crful king of OauiK 
by the begiiuiing of the i th esntury, nod (Jrisaa must also 
have aoknow-lcdgcd hia sovereignty. Shortly afterwords both 
the ooimtrios were conquci^ by Siladitya Hufsbavardlnma of ssiiuiitj** 
Kanauj. The precise date of his conquest is not knownj but from 
the life of Hiuen Tsiang it would appear that he had oonqueicd 
Orissa before the death of Fumavanuan, king of Jlsgadha, as 
ho offered the Euddhist monk, Jn^nsena, the rental of 8l> villages 
in Orissa in order to induce hin\ to come to his Court, and that 
he had conquered Kongeda beforo he met the priests of Orissa 
who decried the Nalanda doctrines as the sky-flowereystem, 

It was during 6iliditya*B reign that the Ghin^ trai-eller, Iliuea 
Tsiangj visited Orksa (639 A.D.), and we have a diort but 
graphic aocoont of the country m his records* The oouohy, 
ho sap, TVm about 7,000 ii (a li is ^th to |th of a milo} in 
circuit, the olimate was hot, the &oil w'as fertile, and pitwlnced 
abimdnnce of grain and fruit. The people were uncivilised, tall 
of stature artd of a yellowifili-blHck complexion. They loved 
learning and applied themselvcfi to it mtliout mtermlsrion* 

Most of them believed in the law of Buddha. There w'ere some 
hundred monaetcriea with 10,£K)0 priests, all studying tho 
Mahay&na or the Great Vehicle, and 50 Dova temples wore 
frequenied by sectaries of all sorts. The capital, w'hiish hm been 
identiEcd with JAjpur in this district, lay 700 U fiouth-w^cst 
of TamiMpti (Ta:^uk] ; on the aouth-w^est frontier was a 
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miniciilotis momwicty, culled Pnshpiigir], sitnateil on n great hill; 
and on the south-eiiat frontier^ on the bolder^ oE the oeean^ Iny 
a great TJVTilled port naitied ChnritEB, 

Oil tko death of SilfiiHlya, hla empire vtia difirnemberedj and, 
ncfordlng to the MidalA Panji or palm-leaf ebroaiclea of 
temple of Jagftonftth, Orissa -a'lifl under the Kosar! or lion 
djnuisty from the 7tli to tlia eontniy A.D. Tho lery 

odstenoe of Ilufi djnojsty is denied by Bfiveral seholais, but 
io tho Hhnkti-bhSgavata Mtihak&vyain, a Sanskrit poem of 
HOO-10 A.lJ., ’whieh gi^xa a 'I'ery brief bistoiy of OrifiBO, it is 
tlietinetly stated that tho Keauri kings preceded the Gaiign* and 
that Udyota Kesari was ono of them; two inscriptiona of tire time 
of Udyota Kesari have been discovered, one in tho Nabamiint 
cavo on the iChandgiri lull and the other in the Prahmeswai 
temple at Bhubaneswar. M. Sj-hTun Lovi, moreover, atatoa that 
in the Japanese edition of the Chinese Tripitaka is a tranalation 
of a part of the Buddhist Buddhavatumsaka BBtia, mode by a 
monk in 796.08 A,D. on a copy of the Sutra whieh was 
sent o£ a present to the Emperor of China by the king of U-tcha 
(Odra), and that thifl king is named in the letter of presenta¬ 
tion as Sri M^cffi'ar or Pamnia Meheshvar M abnr &j&, domg.puro 
lion-kiag (Subbakora Kesari). Another Kesati king of Ori^, 
Kama Kesari, is mentioned in tho eommentarj' of the hiatorienl 
poem itAmapIln-Cboritam os haWng been defeated by Jayaangh, 
king of Bandabhukti (Bibir): both the poem and tho com- 
mentniy are believed to bo by the same author, probably a 
oontemporaiy of the hero of the poem, Rimapila, king of 
Magndha, who Qourished in tho latter half of tho 1 llli centiiry. 

Aoijfjrding to the Brahmeswor inscriptioa, there wore five Kesari 
kings, tho first being Janmejaya and the lost Udyota Kesari, who 
was king of KaRnga and dofeated tlio SLngholas, Cbodss and 
Gaudas. Tho palm-leaf chronicles attribute most of the great 
temples at BhubanCfm'ar to this dyunaty, and this, if true, must 
place it among the most imporiant dynastica of India. From 
inEcriptioufi and other sources we learn that the fine temple of 
Brohmeswar was built nndcjr tlie orders of Queen Kolivntf. tliat 
the smaller but elabomtely-oarved temple of Someawnr was con- 
rimetod in the time of Udyota KesarT, and that the large tempio 
of Ananta-Blswdeva was erected by Bhavodova Bhnita, pi^t^ 
ablj' in the 1 Itli century. The Biiddliisttc remains at Noltigin, 
Udaysgiri and RatnSgiri in this district are asorib^ by local 
tradition to Tasukalpa Kesari, the husband of Kolavati, who may 
perhaps bo identified with the father of Udyota Kesan, The 
nnmbo; and magnificence of the remarns at Bhnbnneawar and 
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elsewbero Toafee LL door that tUo kings who ereotod thoto gloat 
works must liavo hdtl vast af,d poptilovis domimops and ijmst havo 
hcon fihlo to command ample resources. The art of ardutecturo 
and BOulptuTD luual Ivavo bean well davelopod to onablo such huga 
and lavishly carv'od etrneturas to ba dosigiied and eonatructad; 
the artisans must liavo received a good tnuning both medi^ealiy 
and artistically before tliey could bare moved and laid Lu plaog 
(witliout mortar) snob gigantic dione*btocts, or could hare prO" 
ducctl the vigoroiis and often exquisitely carved figures, foliago 
and arabesque patterns, wliioh lend a charm to tho carvings 
adorning these shrines. 

Tbewstuttdy temples show tbo hold which Uinduisin bad 
obtained in Odasa by this tima, but a few centmica earlier Uinen 
Tsiang found Bnddhisni {louiisbuig side by side with ninduism, 
and bis account is corioborated by the present of Buddhist 
soripturos to tho Chineso Emperor in the 8th ccnti^’. The 
MahayAna type of Buddhism, which the Ohinew pilgrim found 
in Orissa, seems to Ueito been supplanted gradually by the Tantrih 
forms of the jragadhn school, of winch traces may be found 
in the Bodhisatwas, BhairuTas, Taras and Vajrayoginls which 
are still to be aeon in tho Assia hills of this ^strict. Tho 
eaves at Khaiidgiri and Udayngirf just across the border of 
this district also bear signs of a Jaina revival, probably a reflox 
of the Jaina influeuco in the Wostem Deccan which began during 
tho period of the rule of tho Uhalukyaa and predominated in the 
time of the RAshtrakiitaa (748-973 A.D.). Itagnifleent os are 
these monuments, not a single literary work of this period hag 
os yet coma to light, Buddhist philosophy, however, was not 
neglected, os odierwiso the monks would not have dared i o 
ohuUenge and decry tho doctrines taught in the great XAlanda 
monasterj*. So far too as can bo gathered from inwripiionfo 
the study of SanriErit Was kept up; and in the Sorosvatifcantha- 
bharana, a rhetorical work of the 11th century, a special class 
of aUitemtione is di.«tinguished by the nemo OdrL 

In the beginning of the 11th century, tho Cholas, who had 
eetahlishcd a great empire in tho Deccan, began to extend their gutem 
power orer Orissa, and wo learn from tbo evidence o^I iusciiptioiia 
that lUjaraja Raja-Kesarivarman conquered Kahnga hetw^n 
1008-1010 A.D., and that his son Rajendra-Choladova in 1021- 
1023 sttljdued *' Odda-vishaya, w'hose copious waters arc diEeult 
to approach,*' Thoso conquests do not appear, however, to hav e ^ft 
any pehnanent mark on tUo country, being merely bnef but 
suooessful expeditions, like the defeat of Kama Keeari mentioned 
above. The rising power of tlio kings of Kalings, the Eariem 
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of Kalin^anugara (t'ke iiiodiim JIuklinliDgajn m the 
Oanjam distTatt)^ waa a much more eerioiia moaooo to iho indefien- 
donee of Oriflsa. An inBcription of 107i>7G A-D. fitnfceatlnd the 
king of the Odda country is'oH one of the kingR defeated by a 
geaond of B&jarftjn I ; Chodagangn^ the son of tbie monaiob, 
PBCionquered Orissu, and on tlio death of the 0dm king it passed 
finally into liia hands, A coppoT-plata grant of CLodoganga 
dated 1118-19 doaeribcfl Idm uatho aovomlgn over tlio whole of 
ntkola \ it &eems certain thereforo that the conquest took plfieo 
before that dato^ and it is probable that it occurred soon after lua 
coronation in 1078 A.D, 

The rule of the liastern Gunga kings bitted till 1434*35, 
the dynasty inolnding altogether 15 kings. Of these by far the 
most powerful waa Oiodaganga or Gange^ar, who conqueicd 
Yongi on the south and Mandarn on tlie nortli, and by these 
conquests extendod his dominions from the Ganges to the 
Godavari. The famous temple of Jagancith built, hy UitOj 
and the shrine of Gangesvar in J^jpur* whioli was apparently 
constructed under his orders^ was named after lilm. On hie death 
after an extraordinarilj long reign of 72 years, Lis sons succeeded 
one after the other, but their reigns ore almost barren of interest ; 
and we only know that, necording to a Ilengal inscription, 
Baghava (1156'70) w'aa defeated by the Sena king Yljaya Seni, 
and that the great temple of ilegheswar at Bhuhatieswar was 
erected by the brother-in-law of the next monoioh between 1193 
and 1108. 

MnhaTn- aotaUe events in the reigns of the eueeeeding 

nmiijin BovcreigtLS orc their stmgglce with the Musalm&ns ol Bengal, 
and later on with the Bfihniani and other Sultans, In 1305 eame 
the first Muhomniodau incursion, when Muhsmmad-i-Sbiran, an 
otEcer of Bakhtiyir Khilji, burst down ujwn the country*, and this 
incursion wofi followed by many others. In an inscription at the 
Jaganjiath temple at CbitesTvsT in this district, the founder. 
Yishnu, a Brahman minister of Ananga BhimaBeva (1211-1338)^ 
claimed to have fought with Tfivatiasj by wbieh he probably means 
Ghiifi-ud-din Iwoz^ the foiMh Bengal Sult&n, and with the lord of 
Tnmmana in the Chedi cotiutry. The Tabakat-i-Nasiri recorfs 
in 1244 first a md mode by the Orissan avmyj mi then a connteir- 
roid of the Bengal king Tiighribi-TughAn Kh&n, which ended 
with his defeat by the local Imuea; in 1245 the OriyM retaliated 
by marehing northwards under Sfiban-tar^ who took Tj tklm nr, 
berieged LakJmauti^ but only raised the siege on the arrival of 
reinfoteements from Oudh and the X)o&b| and betw'cen 1347 and 
1258 there w^ero three battles between the Oriyfia under the same 
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lead^]^ and the ITuluimiiittdan foroes under Italit iHiliyar-ud-iiiii 
TuasbEik-i-Tuetrii Khan of lk*ngaL In the last of theee hattlee 
the latter waa defeated, hut next year ho again led IUh anoiy to the 
aouth and eapturcd and eoehed the capital, TJitmrdmi^ All tine 
fighting took place during the reigu o£ Xora Sinha Deva^ ii'ho^ is, 
homver, hotter known to iKNisterity na the founder of the heautifiil 
teniplo o! KonArak. The ohjeot o! most o£ the roidfl was to 
secure the elephants for which Jajnagar, os the MuLanimadajj 
chronieles stvlcd Orissa, w'os lamous. The foray oE ihe llengftl 
Governor, T^ghrll Klian, in 127SI or 1280 resulted in the capture 
of a great nnnihnr of those animals | in 1533 Ulngh Kliin, the 
son of the DeUu SiiUAn, Ghias-ud-diu Tugblik, took away 40 of 
them I and similar lesulta followed tho inroads of the Eiiitnani 
Sultan, Fiross, in 1413, and of nuelian-ud-din lloalumg, the King 
nf Malwft in 1433* The most remarkable of nil, howoTer, was 
Iho inroaion of tlie Delhi Emperor, FiroK Shall, in 13G0-6L 
LeaTiing the baggage behind, tho Emperor moit'hed on to Biliar, 
and then lulvanecd rapidly through tho Jungles to Ori£=fia. 
Crossing tho Moliauad!, ho occupied tho royal remden^ at 
Banarosi or Cuttack, froni which the Eai had fled to an island 
in tho river. Here FiroK SliAh spent several days huntiiig 
elephants, and, when the Oriya king sent cavoya to sue for peace, 
ironically replied tliat he hod only come to hunt elephants and 
w'fts Burpriaed that, instead of welcoming hiiD, the Itai had taken 
flight. Finally, the latter sent a pr^nt of 20 elephants and 
agreed to send a certain number annually os tribute, and tho 
Emperor then rfarted on hia return jonmoy. It was a disastrous 
march; tlio guides lost their way, tho army clirobed mountain 
after mountain without finding any road, and it was not till 
after six niontlis that the][exbaiialed Boldiem auceeeded in makiog 
their way into ojiCfn countiy. 

In tho meantime, the Vijayaangara kings rose to power, and tIw 
O rissa tvas exposed to attack from the south no less than from 
north. In L%64j7 Sangaina 11, the nephew of Btikka is siiid 
to have defeated the Gajapatis of Orissa; mid tho Fortnguese 
chronicler, Xuniz, ill his iijceount of Yijayauagara {ana 1535-37) 
recorded a tradifion that Bnkka Rao conquered tho kingdom of 
Orissa, On the death of tho last Gonga king, hk minister, 
Knpilendradcva, aided by the nohlea and Iho Bilkmani Emperori 
Ahmad Shah II, seized the throne and founded the Suiyavansia or 
Solar dynasty in 143 p 5> During liis reign of 3 p 5 years ho was 
confitontly at war* Ho found the kingdom at a very’ low ebbs but 
succeeded by constant wars in oxteoding its limits till it Rtretched 
I rom the Ganges to iho Feunat* In Bongsl Shams-ud-din Alimad 
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ShAli WEIS stTiFiDg to keep up a tottering iliroooj and here tlie 
Oriyaa extended their froalier up to flio Qonges* In the Houtli 
the kingdom of WarAngul had been o\ierthroi^*a^ loa™g TelJi]g§ii4 
divided among a numher of pity cliiefs^ and Kapilendm 
overran and annexed the country as far as tlio KtiBlma. BouLli 
of this rivers the lust two kings of the first Vijayanagnxa dynasty^ 
liarofised by internal revolt and bloody wais with the B^tnam 
Sultans, wero struggling to uphold a sinking empire. Taking 
advantage of their Rubles, the Oriyii king annexed the cost coast 
south of the Krishna os far aa Udaysgiri near Kallore, and tlien 
Buecoesfully resisted the attempts of the Balnnani Sultana to crush 
him* In he forced tlieir army to retlro from the siege of 

Davarakonda, and four years later, on tlie death of Hmnaj^rin, 
ravaged their territories up to Bidar. Energetio as was his 
foreign policy, ho showed no loss rigour in bis internal odmink- 
tration. Ono of the earliest menaures of liis reign was to nemit 
the cA^ifkhfdri tax paid by Brahmans and the tax on salt and 
cowries, to stop the resumption of waste and pasture lands, and 
to issue orders that all the chiefs in Oris^ were to work for 
the general good on pain of haniiJment and confiiBeatiDn of 
their property. He richly endowed the temple of Jagannath 
At Biin% and in this district one of hk ministers, Gopinath 
Moh&p^tm, built tho temple of Jagannath at GopuL&thpura about 
Um A-D. 

On tlio death of Kapileadra in 1470, a ei^il war ensued, each 
of Ilia sons disputing the throBo, but finally Puniaottamadeva 
overcame his rivals with the help of ^luhammod Shib II, to 
whom he ceded the soutlieru districts of Kond4palli and Bdji- 
maliendri. Ilis subsequent attempt to recover them led to an 
idVA&ioii by iruhannnad Shah, btit the (Jiiyi king appears 
ullinmtely to have legaiised them, and to ka%^c extended his Jdngdom 
at least* as far os Kondavidn to the south. Ho also took tho 
opporitmity afforded by the confusion which prevailed on the over- 
tlirow of the Vijayanagara dynasty to invodo that country, and 
retired with a imagnificeat booty Including tbo imAgo of Bdkshi^ 
gopala, which h now at Satyabidi iu the Purl district, ilia son 
PrataparuflradcvA OAcended the tlirono in 1497, and Iiod at 
once to cuAreJi to the north to repel an inviidingjArTny sent by 
the king of Bengal, Ald-ud-<lm ; and 10 years later he had ngAin 
to thrive out another foreo which advanced under the Bengal 
general, Ismail Khdn. In tho south he w'as engaged in constant 
wim with Narosa. the founder of tho $Cfcoiid Vijayaiiagarn 
d 3 Tiasty, and with hia famous son, Krishnaraya, the stragglo 
ending with the cession of all the territory south of the Krishna 
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by tho Oriya king. His kingdom waji GtiU further reduced by 
tho loss of tho tract between tho Krishnft and Godivari in 1522, 
when Xuli Kutnb Shah, tho foimder of the Golconda dynasty, 
invaded Telingini and drove out the Oriya army. Although 
tho reign of Prataparudradova was ono of decUno, it -^tnes^ 
a great religious revival, owing to the sj'rend of the Vitshniiito 
dootiines. In 1510 Chaitanyn, the great apOBile of VoialiiiaT. 
ism, repaired to Orissa, and there devoted tho rest of his days 
to tho propagation of tho faith; ho is said to have converted tho 
and Bovetal of Ida officers, but his preaching was not 
coniined to the court, and tho purity of his life and d«Kytrines 
mado a lasting impros^on on tho people generally. 

The Solar djTUisty did not long survivo the dealli of rmlip»' tl» it^i 
rudrodeva, Tho powerful minister, Gorinda Biilyodhar^ killed J’ 
hia Iw’o floijs ono after the ether, and In 1541-12 seized the 
ihrono. The short-lived Bhoi dj-nasty which he estabhaliod 
only bated till 1560, and tho lew years it covered, were spent 
in civil war. First Baghubhanja, Uic nepliow of Govinda, 
revolted, bat was soon dcFeatod and driven out of the country 
by Ida uncle. On the death of his fioo, whoso unpopular reign 
ended about 1557, the minister, Muktinda Hflva, rebelled, and 
after killing tho two last Bhoi kings and defeating Roghubhanja, 
who bad returned at the hood of a Bengal army, secured tho 

throne in 1560. . , i. , 

Mukueda Dova, who was a Telugu by birth, was tho last indo- 
pendent Hindu king of Orissa, which at this time was in danger 
from its powerful neighbours both on the north and south. In 
1064 Ibrahim, tho Golcondn king, was eager for aggmndizemoirt, 
and in Bengal Sulaimfln Korini was equally anxious to extend 
Ida domiuiousby annexing Orissa In 1504-65 Mukunda Deva 
cxincludcd a treaty with the Empomr Akbar, which wos intended 
as a couuterpoifio to the ambition of the Afghiiws in Bengal, but 
tldfi mcasuTO did not long help the Oriyi king. In l-*07 Ibhlhim, 
who had invaded Rajamohendri unsucoeasfuUy three years pro- 
idously, conquered tho ooutitiy as far north as Cldcicolo; and . 
next year SulaimSn KarSni fimliag Akhnr fully occupied by warn 
in tho wost, attacked iltikunda Deva when lio hud morehcrl to tha 
banks of tLo Ganges, and forced him to take refugfe in tbo frontier 
fort of Kotsamft. He tlicn detaclicd a part n£ his fonc under 
Ids Afghan general, lUsliilUd Kala Pfthar, who qnivkly mnrrfied 
southwards through Mayurbhunj, defeated the king's deputy, and 
ravaged Orissa. At this jiinoture, one of the Oriyi ehiofs rnificd 
tho standard of revolt, and hearing of this, Sliikuuda Deva hurried 
south to save Ws kingdom, hut was defeated and slain by the rebel 
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foroc^j whDge leader wm in his turn killed hy tlie MnWmmadiin 
invaders. Rnghu'bkan]^ esoapod from the prison in wIiicU he had 
Tweii confined hy Muknnda Deyn, and attempted to secure the 
empty throne, hut after some four monttis desultory fighting, his 
death left the Afglmns masters of Oris$a (15G8 A*D,). 

Of the intcriml state of the country during these five centimes 
of Hindu sovereignty, we have unfortunntclj very little record, 
liotU BuddliiHu and J lunism were neglected hy the Onuga and 
the Solar UngSi and, if the palmdeaf records can ho believed, tho 
followers of those religions were persecuted by tho former line* 
The Gangas did not however neglect tho older Saiva woraliip; the 
temples of liogheswar at Bhuhancawar and of ChAteawar in 
Cnttaet were built during their rule; and^ though they did not 
build any tomplca themselves, their rich gifts to the sbriues at 
Bhul>aiie6%var shew that they were the royal patrcjjie of iSoi^ism* 
At the Bame time, they seem to have been catholic in their religious 
tofites, os the great fane of Jagaunath at I^uri^ the massive 
temple of Konlvak, and probably also tho fine temple of Vishnu 
ui MAdhab in thifi district were built under fhoir orders. Tho 
SuiyavdSsa kings followed in their footetepe^ tmd L'bemlly 
I endowed the Puri toniple, and a miniver of theirs emted tho fine 
temple of JogaimAlh at Gopinithpura. 

The land was a land of plenty, producing abundance of grain 
and fruit, and according to Shams-i-iSira| Aiif it was currently 
reported that 2 jiMn was tho price of a horse, and as for cattle 
Txo one would buy them. In spite of this plenty, the people 
were occarionnUy exposed to the horrors of famine. The palm- 
leaf chronicles mention one such famine in the reign of Kapilen* 
drodeva when the price of a Uiifmf* of poddy rose to 11)5 
of co’WTies, and another in the same reign when it rose to 105 
kaffd^f while in the reign of l^atipnmdradeva it wns once na 
high as 12o kdhim, Except in times of dktresa, proTiiiiona 
were exceedingly cheap, eo^Tie-bhella were the only medium of 
exchange omong the people generailj% and there was no demand 
for a gold or diver currency, 

literature and the fine arts were cultivated with some sitccefia. 
Standard rhetorical works were produced at the end of the 13th 
coutuiy I BOTcral poems date Imck to the djjyh of the Solar dj-nasty j 
whily besidea these there were works an law, domeBtie ritual^ 
astrology and even mude* These were’ntitteu in Sanskrit,but the 
vernacular was steadily gaining popnlarijiy, and the earliest Oriyi 
works were eomposed during the lattei^ part of the Suryavonfia 
rule, such as the Bhfigavata, tho great leligioufi work of Jagan* 
n&tha Disa. 
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Tho Afghan conqueror was not contout, like previous invadeis, 
with levying a rwisoiii from tho ProWncOj hut marche^l through 
it to its Bouthern extremity and besieged und eaptured Purl. wjr<»vii«. 
In tho year following tho conquest, the Afghan king took his 
departure from Orissa, leuring the government of tho eounliy 
in the bands of a deputy. No sooner was Ins l)Ock turned, 
however, than the Orissa feudal militia gathered its fragmrafs 
together for another straggle, and revolted. Tlic Bengal king 
immediately inarelied s-mthwards with his Afghin veterans 
and sueceedcA in restoring his supremacy j but ho contented 
himself till the end ef his reign in 1572-73 with a distant sway. 

His second son, Daiid Khin, who succeeded to tlm gwomor- 
dup of Bengal, threw off all alleginnce to the irughal hmperer at 
iMlii, and declared himself independent. In the strugglo wmch 
ensued, tho Afgliin king was worsted and reti^ into On^. 

Early in 1574 a great battle took place at IfughalmM m tlio 
Midnapore disbiet, between the Mughats under lli^m Ivhan 
and llaii Todar it«l, and the iUghaus Under Diud Kiiau, m 
’which the latter were oompletoly defeated. After tlio battles 
Hunim advanced upon Cuttack, wbero a peo^ was conelud^, 

Daiid renouncing all claim to Bengal and BJiar, in return for 
which he received tho Pmvinoo of Oriaaii na a fief from tho 
itnghal Emperor. Upon the death of ilunim Khin, howev'CT, m 

tho foUowing year, Daiid revolted ond overran Bengal with lua 

treoiiB. Tho Afghans were again defeated in 1576; Band Khan 
was slain; and two yearn later, Orisso becomo a Pronnea of 


Akbar's empire. . i, , r 

The Mughals owed the unnexaHou of Onssa to MW a famous 

Hindu general, Vtk\k Todar Mai. No sooner had he left On^ 

bowov^Ta.. th, Atghta 

retreats in which they hod taken refuge, and m loSO the Previnco 
again TOVoltcd against Uio Empire. Some yc^ of conbis^ 
fighting followed; and it was not till Akhar sent another 
^neml, lUja Man Singh, against Orissa, tW any sort of ^ttl<^ 
government could bo restored. Man Singh completely defeated 
tlio rebels in a great battle, captured all forla and slrongbol^, 
and finally reannexed it to the rent-roU of tbo Empire m loOS. 
From that year tho imperial oommisaions appcunhng 

a Goi-ernor of tho Lower Prorinccs regularly include * Bongid, 
Bihar, and Ormsa,’ The Hindu elemont remained loyal aiiud 
tho perfidy of the Afghins; and the representativo of tho 
ancient native dynasty, with three of lus family, ® 

grandoes of the Delhi Court, nereafter, the Onsrn Afghans, 
although they fired up from time to time, found thomseBeS' 
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cmiilied t^io Mughal Prorinod ot Beugol on the nofthp, 

and the loyal Hindu depeiLdency of Ori&<ui on tho south. In 159^ 
thoy took advantage of the Bengal Govomor’a abaonoo to rebel 
ugain, htit received so severe a puniahment m to pre\mt iLny 
revolt for tlie next tldrteen yeans. Another rising folloi«*ed m 
llJll, vvliieti ended m thek almost total exteminaHon by the 
vidorioua ifughid general. Tliia defeat ^drtimlly ended the 
struggle lx>tween tlio Afghans and ^lughaU, and OriMa renialtied 
aimpl}" a Provlnge of the iliighnl Erapiro until 1751, when the 
Jlaratills obtained it. The remnants of tho Afgh&ns alill used it 
as a boss for marauding ox{)editioiia, one of which in 1695-98 
idtauied the dignity of a revolt, and temporarily wr^ed Wederu 
Bengal and Orissa from the Empire. 8ome time before this tlie 
Eiiglisli had appeared on tlie soene. In 1G33 a small expedition 
headeti by Cartwright omuo from Moaulipaiam to Onsaa imd 
obtained permiMion to trade in the country, But» so far as thift 
difitriet is oonoemed, their stay was very short. A factory woa 
founded at Horiharpnr, tut was abandoned after a few years, 
and the EnglEs?h sottkment was ^vithdrami* 

Orissa, after thg extirpation of the Afghans, still remained 
a source o| weakness rather than of strength to the Empire* Tho 
[lolitio governor who ruled Bengal from 1704 to 1705, Mmahid 
Kuli Khan, in despair of being able to get in its revenues by dvil 
administmtorH, made it o%'er to aoldiem of fortune^ who collected 
the land tax at tlic spear pointy mid kopt book os much of it as 
they dared from their distant master. Aa the latter strengthened 
his power^ hnwever, ho soot ]iis fiOa-in-kw to govern Ori^ hx 
170C| and mmoxed tho northern part of tho Provinoe (now Midua- 
pore district) to Bongal. Ihiring the thirty years winch suocp&eded 
his death, the intcnml troubles which beset the Mughal Govern¬ 
ment prei'^tited auj^hlug like a settled govoinmont in Orissa; 
tho peasantry worn left at the mercy of a succession of rude 
soldierst who honied the Prorinoo and got together as much 
plunder as their brief tenure of office allowed tbem. 

Cmiax In 1742 the Mariithas came down upou Bengal^ oud found 
S Orissa an admimble basis for their annual inroada, exactly its the 
Afghuis had for their revolts. Nine years later, in 1751, the 
ATSjj, Governor of Bengal, All Yordi KhAn, bought them off, by praeti^ 
cully oediiig to them the Province of Ork^ and agreeing to 
pay twelve lakhs of rupees as cAmdA for Bengal, The treaty of 
1751^ wliieh aoverod Orissa from the Mughtil Empire, nominally 
pream'cd the dignity of the Emperor, and a Musolmin chief was 
app>mtod to gOA-em in hia name. But oltliough the commi^ons 
itill bore the Imperial jscal, tho Emperor^s deputy ooUceted 
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tlie land tax with ilaratlii troopen, aud mndo it over to the 
Maratha piiooe. In a very eLort time tliis laat pagetmt of 
dependent upon the Empire di^ippeawl. Tho MulmmmiM^o 
deputy of the Eiupemr was aasasainated, and liis au.«!eflsi.»r speedily 
ff,mid ytnsell unable to tarry on the appomanoe of a govqromeui. 

The andeiit feudal orgaohiation omoog the iieaaimtry and native 
cJiiefa, although long fiiuw powerlosa for piHimsea of defenw, still 
availed for knraaaing resistiuioe. In 1735-50 the nominal deputy 
of tlie ilnghal Emptrur could not even vriiog the stipulated 
ilamtha tiiluto out of tho Province, and begged to bo released 
from his otHce. A few months inter, a Marulhti obtained tho 
UDdisguised goveruonslup, and fimu that date till 1803 Orissa 

remained a Moratlia Province. ■ i 

Wretebed as tho niate of Orisva had been under the Mughals, Tbs 
u half-eenturv of deei>er misery remaim-d for it the 

MarathiiB The Marathi prince bad Ws capital or fitandmg 
camp at Nfigpur iu Central India, and waged incessant war upon 
Ids neighbours. His deputies, who were constanay (Jionged, and 
imprisoned on their recall, struggled to wring out of Onssa-the 
only peaceful Provinoe of Ids kingdom—a ButEoienoy to supply the 
milit^ ueeesaitiea of tkur muster. M the offieos connected mth 
mising the revenue were sold to the highest bidder at the ilarfilM 

Court at Xflgpur. Every deputy w^ oanie to On^ had rmnoil 

himself in order to buy hia appointment, and ho well knew 
that tho timo allowed liirn for rebuilding Ws fortunes would 
bat diort. Prom tho hereditary Otiasa Prinoo ho manng^ 
lo wring about £130,UOO a year; tho stmaUur proprietors he 
ousted without mercy from Ihuir lands; and he laid hoa^y 
neon the pUgrims of Jagannath. By degrees thm atreoifres 
beeftu to work their own cure. The pousaut miUtia of Onsan, 
in the network of rivers, defied tlie MarAtha frMpa; and 
the MUcctioQ of the revenue in tho hilly frontier simply reduced 
it^lf to^ annual campaign,'in wMch,' says Mr. StirUng/to 
say nothing of the espenditnro of Hood and treasure, the Marathas 
were nearly oa often worsted as snooessful. ^ , , , ♦ 

There appears to bo no truoe of anything like a settled admin¬ 
istration. The Marathii cavalry harried the country at ^ated 

period. ,«J. ycr, ™d der»rt«l -ia th,n«ili 
orffaiiization of tho viange eommunca formed tho oMy sort ol 
ciril goremment. Each rillago hud its serm-here^t^, 
eleelivo head, who mled the bnrolet, and represeuted it to the 
Maritha reeeivier. When the extortioua of the latter passed a 
boumU, the vtllogo tomporiaed till it could get its headmon out of 
hia clutchea, and then the whole community deoamped with theu 
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cattle into tlie jimgle. But tliougli the ampa and forests jieldaJ. 
eia asylum from the MarAthl spearmen, the peasantry oo^d not 
fly from the eonfiequencca of their own flight The Province lay 
nntiUed;, and any failure of the rioe crops prodnoed a famine. 
TiVlthin seven yeara two temble ecaroitiea afflicted Oriean. The 
famine of 1770, a senreity of madi greater intensity than tlmt 
of ISOG, insteivl of being mitiguted by State importatiens and 
relief depots, wii^ inlenMOed by a mutiny of foreign troops. While 
the people were djdng by hundrecls of thousands on every loiid* 
Bide, the Afaratha soldiery threw up the lost vestige of control* 
and for many months rangi.^ like \nld beasts oaross the coimtjy. 
Seven years afterwards, in 1777, another great fanune ensued; 
and IIS the jrarstlia power at Nagpur decayed, eneh party into 
wlilch it split separately limriod and plundered the Province* 

There wtks no coiirtfi or jails, and the country was infested 
by thieves and daeoits. If an Oriy^ caught a tliief in Ida 
house at night, he used to brand Iiim by burning, and then Itt 
bim loose; but sometimes the viUagem would rise and kill the 
thief outright* The Go^-emor a eaiup-fgHowerg lived by plunder, 
and men struggled to get even this mean post, while to be one of 
his regular sopoys was to be a king* Tlie Marathi systematically 
stripped all ricli travellers on the read, while tbose who escaped 
the Moratbis were attaoked and Bometimes killed by the baiide of 
dajCHiits winch lurked in the jungles. Poor |jeople never thought 
of going to Puri utiles they were very pious; these devoteca tliat 
did always travelled in large bands ^r mutual protection; and 
rich men were obliged to retain u strong escort of soldiers armed 
witli swonis, spears and matchlocks. The revenue was coUeeted 
by means of torture and violoncss* If tlio pcoplo did not [yay, 
they were firrt beaten with sticks, and then tortured, and in 
their search for money the ]^[arathas would dig up tho floors, 
probe the walls, and somelimes pull them doT^n altogether* 

A favourite mode of torture was to thrust a brass nail between 
tlie fingcr-nmls and the flesh, and anotlior was the chfjpuuh 
This confiisted of throwing the man on the ground, placing 
two crossed bamboos over his clmst, and gradually pressing 
on tiiGKi till the man eonsmted to n&y what was demanded. If 
he still refused to pay, the operation was reiHsated on his rtuniach* 
back, legs, arras, etc. If the Maratlias saw a man waa fatj they 
said tliat ho bid eaten plenty of ffAh bo wealthy—so 

oil people tried to keep loan. If they flaw any ono wearing 
clean dothes, they declared bo could afford to pay—so all 
people wmt about in dirty clothes. It they saw a man with 
a door to his house, they said it was plain ho hud money— 
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M peiiipla oitheT did not ke^p doora, or hid thefm irhen tho 
Marathi undorlinga were coming* Ahovg all, if a man lived 
in a mo&onry ^oiiae^ lie wiia aiiro to be fieeeed, aa tho 
hold tliftt a miin who could build fluoh a liou^ ooidd always 
afford them Rs, 100, They also liad another test to find out 
whether a man bad money. They got together the leaves which 
Bcrve as plates, and on which la served the family repast., and 
poured* water over Ihom ; if thia did not oovor a%ry of the 
leavea^ they declared that they w^erc grtasy^ and tb^ the family 
were aU nnd mnat bo |K>3sessed of money. 

From ttufi terrible oppression the people were delivered by the Taa 
oooupatioii of the country by the Englisli in 1803, The conquest 
of Orissa by the Englisb formed a port of the grant campaign 
agaliiHt Hie MorAth^La in Central India, undertaken by the Mar- 
quifl of Wellesley. The force destiped for the expedition against 
Cuttack b-tarted from Ganjam on the 8th September 1803, 
under the command of Colonel Haioonrt , and marched along 
the narrow strip of ooast between tho sea and the dulka lake, 
Mamkj>atii4 nws reached on tho Ibth, hawng been abandoned 
by the enemy without resistanee. It took two da)'® to cross the 
dongeroim channel through which the Chilka communicate® 
with the sea; and bad tho enemy made a dotermmpd fitaud 
tbcrCj our pofiition would have been one of oonsidemhle danger 
and difficulty. Ijeaving Nai^ngbpataa on the IBth^ our foreea 
entered Purr without opposition, After a halt' of two daya in the 
holy city. Colonel Horcourt told off a detachment of Hindu, 
sepoys for the proteotion of the *temple, and resumod his march. 
The Morathas, w'ho had galbered in a camp on the other aide 
of the river which flows past the dtyj at first opened a sharp 
fire upon onr trOops, but soon broke and fled* Wo crossed the 
river, driving them ont of the wood in which they hail entrenched 
themselvesp The real difficulties of the espedition now began* 
There were no rooda; tho cart tracts^ which dad duty as roads, 
%¥ere rendered almost impaasahle by water and rand, and it wm 
with the greatest' difficulty that the guns and supplies could be 
dragged along. The enemy, though not daring to come to elofic 
quarters, threw out atinuishoTs and impeded the progress of our 
troops by every means which their superior knowledge of the 
country put in their power. A night attack on the Marfithl* 
camp was made on the 2ud October; the enemy wero found 
leisurely eating their dinner, aud were driven out* Tho Maratklu 
thou to*)k up a position before a town called Mukandpur, near 
Pipli, On the 4th October they attacked our advanced guard in 
vastly fiupciiur numbers, but w'ere repulsed with conaidorsblo lorn. 

D 
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with a souse of tlio strength of the Britiah arms than fiom tlw 
utioe&dty of putting down any serious armed oppositiflu. 

The couquoat waa offechial and complete, kh’*!.* 

has anoe enjoyed a, tranquillity broken only by the ^»uraa 
robelUon of 1817. The finikit, or old landed ImUtll^ broke out 
into revolt, in oonsequenco of the ruin and oppression wlu^ 
early system of EngMi government brought to them. 
to the resumption of tlimr sarrice tonmefl, they M been .deprived 
of the lauds which they had enjoyed from time immemonid, and 
were subjeeted to the grofisost extortion and oppression at the 
hands of the faraieta, mriflOdMurs and other uuderUnga, to whom 
our Crovernmeat entrusted the collection of the mvonue, ^ weU 
us to the lynmnies of o eorrupt and venal police. They formed 
a wild and motley crowd with their war drosa of a cap and \wt 
made of a tiger or leopard akin, a sort of dimn amour for 
body and thigh, and a girdle formed of the tml of aome v-ild 
animal; and they fuither heightened the ferocity of tlieff appe^ 
anoe by smearing their limbs with yeUow clay and them faces with 
venuiUou. But savage though their equipment was, they fought 
weU, defeating the tioopa first cent against thorn, and for some 
fhnn held undisputed possesKOn of the country. The instw^ 
tion was most formidable in the sub-division of Khurda and ttot 
part of the Puri district immediately adjoining it, but the mamg 
pretty ganoml all over the aonthorn and eastern parts of , 
OrlsM. In Cuttack the paikt burnt tlm thinos of A^war. Tmm 
and Iloiiharpur, and committed various ravage* in the eoimtiy 
■ surrounding them, They had however no recognized leader of ’ 
ability in these parts, though they were aeorotly eucoumged by 
the ItajSa of Kujaug and Kaniki; and their actions were more 
those of hands ofdoeoita than of a people Hbriiing to rid them- 
selves of a foreign yoke, An expe^tion was diipatehed a^art 
tliem from Cuttack, a force of about 2,000 was utterly 

touted near Kujong, and tlw Rija, 

woshopeleM, surtendemd. By the end of October 1817 British 
authority was completely restored m Kujaug, the dotaelimont 
stationed there was withdrawn, and milit^ law «asod to ^ 
in force. Though bands of /wiA'it wntimied for some fame to 
the iun"-les of Khtudii, the rebellion in tliis district was completely 
stamped ont, and the countrj' ^ually became pacified and- soon * 
reoot'erod its aeouatomed tranquillity Rnd security. 
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THE PEOPLE. 

Oflowm to 1873 no regiUar consua of the diatriot by the 

porpu. simnltaneoiia eutimeration of the jiooplo hatl etor boon taken; but 
Mirenil roagh attemiita were made from time to time to eetilnate 
of inhabitanta. Stilling in hia Account of Orksa, 
wntten in 1822, eBtimated the popidation oi iho diatrict oa 
1,208^365 peraoM, his odculntiotts being baaed upon an enumero. 
lion of the dwelHuga, allowing 5 poraoiu to oaoh houso. Twenty 
yeara later the Rerenue Surrey of 1842 retumod the population 
of Cuttack at 553,073 ; a aubaoinent attempt at a census ahewed 
it as 800,000; and yet another ostitante waa made in 1847 
a^rding to which the district contained 1,018,979 persons! 
gifing an average pressure of 320 poraons per sqnaio mile. All 
these eetimutos were very rough, as they were inode simply by 
ooimtingthe houaea through the agency of the poHce and taaign, 
ing an arerage number of inhabitanta to i?aoh dwelling. Iq 
1855, howOT'er, an attempt was made to obtain more accurate 
figures, apeoial officers being appointed to test the returna by ■ 
counting the houses and their actual inhabitanta in different 
parts of the district, and thus to ascertain the ooi^t aviraea 
for each house. The resnlt disclosed an avernge of slightly over 
5i inhabitanta tO each dwelling, and the population w‘aa returned 
at 1,293,084. About tea years afterwaida another rough census 
WM taken at the doso of the famine of 1866^ the landholders 
being called upon to sabmit returns of the surviving inhabitants * 
and it was estimated that iho total population amounted to 
1,073,463 persons. • 

iraS!j®i consuB which can be regarded as in any way approd- 

wa 1S91. mating to the truth was token in 1872, by which time the 
population hod probably inereased materially ou-ing to the 
return of the people who hod fled from their honiea taring thia 
lost great calamity. That eensus diacloeed a total population 
of 1,494,784 aoula with an average density of 470 to the square 
mdo; and in ISSI it was found that the population bad risen 
to 1,738,166 and that ijje pressure of the population amounted 
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t-o 494 persons per Eqnnre mi^e. The cenFue of 1891 ehowod cl 
large inoioa^ei the total muinhcr of pereone recorded heing 
1,937*671 and the density 533 per iquare mile> A porUon of 
the moneaEo was due to tho anoexation of Binki with a population 
of £7^363 and on area of 1X6 equaro miles; but oven if tihe figures 
for that tract are included in the preTione retuitiBi tho growth 
of population was 16 24 per cent* between 1872 and 1381 and 
7^9 per oent^ in the decade ending in 1891- The oensila of 1872 
however wag probably iooorreetj and it has been eijggeoted that 
the actual population exceeded tho cenena hgiires by nt least 
100,000. Thi& would reduce the rate of growth lu the Bucceedbig 
nine yeaie to 13 per cent** whioh is about what might bo expected 
during the i^oriod when the difitrict was reoevering from the 
terrible famine of 1806. Tho progress during the next decade 
would probably have been greater* were it not that the dMriot 
euifored geaer^ly from repeated outbreaka of oholera* and that in 
certain localities scaraty and the great cyclone of 1385 aeriously 
aff^ted the growth of the population- In tho Uead^narters snb- 
division^ B&nki remained almost stationary owing to a scarcity 
almost amounting to famine^ whioh* altbongh it caused no deaths, 
drove B large number to emigrate. In the Kendritpara Bub-divi¬ 
rion the great cyclone of September X3Br5 destroyed 45 villages in 
thina Put&mundai* most of the iuhabitantfi of which were oithof 
drowned or- succumbed to the fever and oholera which uaually 
form tho sequel of such wilanii tids^ while tho^e that aurvived 
emigrated to tracts loss exposed to the deetruotivo aetton of storm- 
waves. 

The result of the census of 1901 was a further increase 
125,087* or 6 5-per cent*, the dimiuutioo of the rate of growth " 
as compared with that in the previous decade being probably 
due to the loss suffered by the movements of the people* Tho 
general Incremont was shared by all parts of the district* and 
the rate of development was remarkably uniform throughout. 

The growth of popnlalion' was least in the already densely 
inhabited thanos* Cuttsck* SMlpur* J&jpur and Jagatsioghpur* 
and greatest in the spargcly inhabited tliftuas* FatSmundiu and 
Aul on the sea-ooast, where the oonstructiun of protective embank¬ 
ments and tho uffofoE easy terms of iOttlement led to considerable 
reclamations of land which had been thrown oat of cultivation by 
tho BsU-wator floods o! 1885. Tho inland thinas adjoining the 
Q-srj&t States, Dhormshya andjiftnkj, which have'a very sparse 
population p came nest, and then Kondrftp^j where the popula¬ 
tion* though more dense than in the westem port of the distnctj 
is lets so than m the central thlnce. 
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Pensily of jiopulution in my dt-termined by the 

pnj^ncfl] DBpecta of Iho tb^ dlEtinof ureas into which the district 
ifi dinded. In tbo niaritimo polioo drclea the preBeurc of the 
TKJpulatioji, wbioL falls in the Atil thlm lo S9S persona fo the 
equate ^o, is gtMlly r^uood by a belt of saUno Boil, in places 
w much as 3a milea wide, ruDDing along the sea and coTered 
by sand, co^ grass or shrub, in which agriculture ia almost 
unknown. In the submontane strip, a region of rocky hill and 
barren Bod, which supports a scanty and semi^niDduised popula, 
liOD, the density la somewhat higher than in the salt tract but 
wstill comparatively low, being 36(1 remoiis to the square mile in 
thb UharCQshala police circle and 377 in Bank!. ' The alluvial 
plain lying between these two estimates is highly cultivated, an l 
Ims m parts a density of population very little lees than that of 
tho most thickly inhabited parte of Eastern Bengal and Tirhut 
The pressure is greatest (933 persons to the square mile) ia the 
Skllpuf tbSaa, Ijing in the heart of the district between the two 
pnndpal brsnebes of the Msh^ns^ liver, whore nearly every Jiold 
is reached by the canola and distributaries of the great 'Odsaa 
mgaliou system. In the neigh'bounng lhaaas of Jljpur and 
KcndrAi*4ra the land hcfiis 842 and 765 persons to the square mile ; 
und coneidermg that the population is almost entirely agricul- 
twal, the denrity may reasonably be considered to be very great 
T^ng the district as a whole, the density per cultivated squor^ 
cultivated area, according to the returas of 
1903-04, being 1,003 square miles. On the otbai hand, it has 
been ^^flted that each square mile of murrlgated land would 
support ljl67 ^Tsom and each gqiui^ mile of irrigated land 1 5Id 
I^as; and there is, therefore, still room for the eipansion of 
the pwple on the soil which has beou brought uuder the plough 
though the density is already very great, * ^ 

From the fact that in the cenms of 1901 the number of persons 
"'bo were enumerated elsewhere in India was 
^ i*a j Mid that only 33,944 persons hern elsewhere were 
enumerated m this district, it wiQ he apparent that the number 
01 eimgranU is far m eiccss of the number of immigrents Large 
num^ ore attracted to the sparsely inhabited Native Sta^ 
for^g the western boundary of the JUivision, where much arable 
land IS sUll unoccupied; and to judga from the equaUty of the 
teire, the emigration into the contiguous districts is also probably 
l^rman^L Ihe net cicess of -mnigtante to the adjoining dis- 
tricls of Balasore and Puri is about 14,000— a resillE which is 

Cuttack is the most densely populated 
m 6 Bivision. It loses considerably more than this 
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number^ howovef, by mi(>raiion to distanl. places, ebieGy to 4 bo 
metropolitan area, Afiaam and tl3j& Central Provino&i* Largo 
numbers go to Galontta and its neigbboiirbood to sorvo as 
beajdra, and labonrom ; natives of the district aro found 

working os cooks and domaatio serraiits throughout Eengal^ and 
numaroua emigrants go to the SLindarbans as eultiTatora and 
field laboumrs^ 11m DverRow iis, howeYerf mostly temporary 
or periodie^ and its most noticoablo faaluro ia the vary ^mall 
proportion of womea who accompany tho men, only 4|LTd of the 
emigrants onuinorated in distant parts of the Provlncoa 
being women* Tho advent of the- railway naturally aEorded 
far greater facilities for communication with the ouUide world 
tbim proviously emsted, and 1ms greatly stiniulated migration* 

Xativea of the district omidoyed in Bengal return homo at 
much more lreL|ueut intorvab than formorly, and| on the other 
hand, tho number joking employment elao where haa grefttly 
increoBcd^ Of the immigTanta, the greater portion (23,661) come 
iiom the adjoining diatriots, and the remomder is almost entiroly 
made up of immigrants from other rrovinoes- The number 
of the liilior (0,161) was however swelled by lUe sepoys belonging 
to a wing of a MadiAsi lOgunetit which was stationed at Outtadb 
at the time of the censna^ 

There are only three towns, Cuttookj Jajpur and ICendrap&ra^ Towni jiud 
with ft population of over 5*^00^ and the total niunboi of thelt 
inhabitants is onl}'- 7S|726, or 3'0 per oeut. of the population^ Tho 
remainder of the poopioi.are clustered together in 3,517 villagos. 

The people have hitherto dovelopod no tendGnjcj towards city life ; 
and while the rural population has grown very largely during 
the kst 30 years, the towns have done little more than hold their 
ewm No now centres of industry huve sprung up^ and the rapid 
devaLopment of oomniorce and imuufactures wkieh is $o powerful 
a Jaolor in the increase of urban population la as yet unknown* 

Thu total nmobar of towns-fulk has mcreaiod only by 12,06U in 
the hast 30 years, and the two towns of Jajpur and Kendripam 
ooiitaln only 3,330 more inhabiiante than they did m 1072. Jbivon 
Outtock, the capital of Orima, haa shown little progress as a eity, 
though it foouses the trade of that i^rovincio. Situated at the 
first bifurcation of the river MahanadT, pro tooted by mossivo 
embankments from its tloods, and forming the nueleus o| & widely 
i-amificd system c^f oanaU, it neverthdose Las foiled os yet to 
attract the homestead-loving people of Orissa in any large 
numbers ; and though it is the*largost town in Orissa, its mbal^ 
itonta still number ouly 61,364. Q| Late, however^ theio ap|jours 
iP have been ft greater influx of ponuonent settlersp owing to tho 
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advent of tho railway, and ita popolatioa lias grown "by H per cent- 
since 1891, while the district, talon an a whole, has luided onlj 
6"6 per cent.,to its nnmLera. Tlie Oriyi appears to hare an 
inherent aToision to toaiilifej he will not roluntarily Iouto his 
heieditazj fields, and even when forced to betake himseli to a town, 
ho strives to reproduce his villago lifo in his now surronndingSr 
The distinction generally between an urban and rural population 
is primarily in respect of occupation, tho ugiicultural doss natu* 
rally predominating in the villngce, while in tho towns, where the 
trading aod professional dassea form the majority of the popula¬ 
tion, it is on unimportant section. Except in Cuttack, how'orer, 
tho distinction is not by any means well marked, as JAjpur and 
KendrApara comprise a number of more or less scattered hamlets, 
the inhabitants of wbleh ore to a greater or loss extent employod 
in agrioulturo; and even in Cuttack with its crowded streets and 
bazars, many parts are distinctly rurel in eharaeter with trim 
homesteads nestling in *T»vd l orchards. 

In common with the other districts of Orisea, Cuttoek has a 
marked oxeess of females over males^ tliera being 1,072 females to 
every thousand males. The two local castes of fairly high status 
(Karan and lOinndait) hove a far Iftrger proportion of women thou 
those of e^usi rank elsewhere, and among the functional gnjupe 
the excess of females is greater thou anywhere else in Bengal. 
The proportion of unmarried persons is also higher than in other 
parts of OrisBa, viz., 525 out of 1,000 males and 348 out of every 
thousand females. 

The number of children under 10 per 1,000 of the population 
has fallen considerably mnoo 1881, and the proportion they bear 
to the number of married women aged 15 to 40 is now lower t lmTi 
in any other part of Bengal, except South Bihar. ’This decline 
may be attributed to the fact that in 1881 the district w'oa recover 
ing from the great famine of 1866, i,s.,it8 populatien w'asr growing 
at a specially rapid rate, and the proportion of young people was 
therefore exceptionally high. The population hM now regained 
its normal condition, and the proportion of children hoe fallen 
accordingly. Tho average ago of tho people has been steadily 
increaring during the last 20 years f the population has grown by 
more than the Provincial average in spite of the low proportion of 
ehildrea; and it may be oonduded that the people enjoy a longer 
span of life than those in many other porta of'Bengal. 

Qriy& is the mother-tongue of tlie large majority of the people, 
but English, Hindi, Bengali and Telugu ore also spoken. English 
is the language of the email English seltlemoat, of the larger 
Enrarian element and of tlio better educated natives. Hindi is 
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iifl^ bj a large number of the MuhattitHn^aD rp^ideDfa of tbe 
diEtriotj by mcTnbere of tte polioo force who have been rccniitod 
from up-country, and by Uio pensioned eepoya of the Yarioua 
Ikfadm regiments whiobL Lave gsirisoned Cuttack. Theie are 
always a certain number of Bengalis among the professional olasaes 
in the district; and Telugu is spoken by some weavers, iwecpera 
and others who caino and settled here during the last Madras 
famine^ as well as by other immigrants from that X^roeidenoy: it is 
sufficiently common to make it necessary to employ an interpreter 
in the Criminiil Courts at Cuttack. 

More than 96 per cent* of tho people speak OrJyft^* or as it Odri ixm- 
ia sometimes called Odri or UtkaJi, the languego of Odra or 
Utkalj both of which arc andont names for iboooitntry now called 
Orissflp Orij’fi, with Bengali^ Bibari and Aa^me^^ forms one of 
the four spesobes which together make up the eastern group of 
the Indo-Aryan lauguagesp Its grammatioal confitructioo closely 
resembles that of Bengali, but it has one groat ail vantage over 
Bengali in the foot that^ as a nilo, it is prononucod it is spoltp 
There arc few ol those eluired consonants and broken vowels ' 
w^hicb make Bengali so difEcult to the foreign or* Each letter in 
each word is elearly sounded^ ^and it has been well desronbed as 
caiiiprchcDfliTe and poetical^ with a pleasant sounding and 
musical intonaiiop, and by no means ifficuJt to aequim and 
master.*' The Oriya vofbal system at once aimple and com- 
plctcp Xl has a loug array of tenses^ but the whole is bo logictdly 
ariuTigedi, and built on bo regular a model, that its principles are 
ertisily imprcB$eji upon the memory. It is particularly notlceablo 
for the very <}Oinplcte set of verbal nouns^ present, past, and 
inture. TVTien an Oriy^ mshes to express the idea embodied in 
whiit in Latin would he eallcd the infinitive^ bo simply takes the 
appropriate verbal nonn^ and declines it in tlio case which the 
meiuiing necessarily requires. Aa every infinilivo inust bo some 
oblique case of a verbal noun,, it follows that OrijA grammar does 
not know the flo*oalied infinitive mood at all* In this reepect 
" Uriya is in an older stage of gTPmmatiefll development than even ^ 
elofisieal Sanskrit, and, among Indo-Aryau languages, can only 
be compered with tho ancient Sanskrit spofcao in the Vedio iimee. 

The archaic character, both of fonu and vdenbulorjiTuuBtliroi^h 
tho whole luuguagCiand is no doubt accounted for by googtapbicol 
portion. Orissa ba« O'er been an isolated countiy bounded on the 
euj&t by the ocean^ and on the w^est by the hilly tracts inhabited by 


* Tliii KCOioiEitct Uw Orijn liuiguigQ ham iKsa con^enHiKl Truui V^p 
JjDguiitic ?Snrv^y of indiJ* vul. V* 
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wild alwnigiaal tribf«* On the the langiiugo h DmTidiftii 

fTod belongs tfl an altogetlior ditreront familji whila, on tha norths 
it huA seldom had political ties with Bengal. On the other hand, 
the OrijM have been a conquered nation^ For eight centuiics 
Orissa waa Buhject to the kings of Tellngat and* ia modetti timesi, 
it was fot fifty years under the sway of tho Bhonalas of N^gpuTi 
both of whom left deep impressions of their role upon the country. 
On the liiTigtiage they imposed a nninber of Teliigu and of 
AlarAth! w'oids and idioms, which BtiU fiurrive. These are» so fur 
a^ we know, the enly foreign eboments which have Inirodnoed 
themselves into OriyA, o:roept the m\all vocftbukiy of English 
court terms, and a few other Englisli ei^presslons, which English 
domination and eltication have brought into vogue* Cnttaekp 
especially the towu^ is however to a wrUiIn extent aSected by 
Bengalisma, owing to the rcaidencfO there of a number of Beogelia - 
who have been settled in tkie distriot for aoiue generations. *lu 
fonin?r times ealei of Orissa estates for arrooris of land reTenue 
were held in Calcutta, and the pnrchaseia were frequently 
Calcntta Bengalis who settled in Cuttack. These Bengalis and 
their descendants have developed a curious jargea of their 
their aneestml language being iotMarded with Oriya and Hindi 
oKpressioDS. Owing to thfeir fj-eqnent uan of the word Atjrf, a 
corruptiou of tho Oriya k{ttt\ their speech is vulgarly known aa 
ket’d Bengali; and this mongrel laugi,ia^o hm in its tnm r^ictad 
on the local OriyA. 

Oriya is encumbered with the drawback oE an eioessiTely 
awkward and eutnbryiiii written eharaotcr. This character is, m 
its basis, the same as Dovanagari, but is written by the local 
soribes with a stylus on a tolipot palm-leal* These soratohog 
are, in tbemselvea, legible, but in order to make them more plain, 
ink is rubbed over the flurfaeo of leaf and fiila up the furrows 
which form "the leltera. The palradcaf is exoesrivcly fragile, 
and any scratch ia the direcUon ol the grain tends to make it 
split. As aline of writing on the dong, narrow leaf is tteoo^l$ariJy 
in the direction of the grain, this peculiarity prohibits the use of • 
the straight top line, or mdtrd^ which is a disiingniahiiig Eharactsr- 
jfitic of 3ie Devonigari character. For this the Orissa scribe is 
compelled to subatitute a aeries of curves* which almost surromid 
each letter. It requires remarkably good eyes to read an Oiiyi 
printed book, for the exigencies of the printing p^as compel 
the type to be smaU, and the greater part of each letter ia tliia 
curve, which is the same in nearly all, while the real soul of 
the obaractor, by which one ia distinguished from onoUior, is 
hidden in the centre^ and is so minute that it ie often dUHc-ult to 
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At firet glatLo<jj an Ortyi bonk be idl oumss?* 

and it tokefi a aeoond look to notioo that tbcrn is something inside" 
each. 

* The earlitet eacample ot the langimgo wliieli is ut present uun* 
known coivd&ts of eonie Oriya word^ in an insoriptioti of king 
Xnrn ^Ingho Devn IX, dated 1296 A D, An insoription of 
Nant Siugha Deva IV, dated 1395 -li-Dn, contains several Otiyh 
sentences, whlek show that the language woe thon fully dci-eloped, 
and was little difierent from tho modern form of speech either 
iu spelling or In grammar. 

OriyA Utomture* la however oi comparatively recent growth ^ 
none of the existing works, so far as can bo aseortauiod, going back 
beyond the I6th century AD. It consists oxclusiyely of vuite, 
and, os is natural with a oonson'ative people like tho OriyaSp the 
"ofirliest works extant ore religions, vk-, a few songs and cort^iin 
paraphrases of the Ssnskdt Puranaa and epics* No work is so 
much venerated as the Jihdtj&rafa of Jagannatha Ddsa ; and next 
.m estiinatioXL come the of Balarama DAbo, the B/idmta 

of BAmU Disa and (ho ITffnr^m^t of AohyntAnanda DAsa, All 
these were composed in the firs^ half of the iGth oentuTj A^D., 
to which period may probably be referred popular songs like Uio 
or ouckocNsong about Knslina. I^rofaae Ifteraturo 
oppeared later, and ot first dealt only with mythological stories. 
Among tho oldest of these Is tho poom MuMA'iiUoia by Dina- 
kriirhua Disa^ This poem describes tho early eareer of Krishna, 
and ia a favourite wilh the Orij*ft &; its versification ia peculiar in 
making every line begin with the same letter Tbc most 
famous of tho Ortya poets i« Upend rs Ehanja, who, folio wing 
Dlnakrishiyi DAsa^ ficuri^ed in the early heginning of tho 16th 
century* One of tho royal family of Qiuuiiur, a petty hill State 
in tho tiorth*wc8t of Gaujim dtstriot;, he was driven to take refuge 
in Oriasa in tho oouree of a civil war, mA there devoted his life 
to Orfj'A litoTatiiro, Of his volumiuous eompo^tioiis, forty-two are 
at present knoam, the hulk of-tbom ooneisUng of poem4 with 
love-stories as their theme. Ho was appareptly the first Oriya 
poet to free himself from the tramuids of exclusively religious 
and mylhologioal influenoos. Ilis poems labour under the defects 
of obsocRity and uninteUigibility \ but they show at iho same 
timo a niJisEer's hand in letter-selection or rbotoricjd excelleuca. 

In those qanlitic!^ his only rival is Abhimaiiyu Samanta Siaghar, 
a zaniTndat of Golakunda in tho Jajpur auh-dinrion of this 


* 1 Uldebtc^l to BiUu CbuknViJfti, fer thlt 

icconntif^ Orijl ILUmiure. 
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diptnctj. ^h.o died in IHDG obIv riiiii xt' 

i. . 

^Oencfi, whUo its latter cantos eiplain in laerd Hues the 
absti^ doetrmeB of VaLstmavite S/iaili and Pif^ui 

It IS nj)re«nted bj a few doggerel oompoaifioDff an^ eSme 

n“f of »tort poe^e by 

Itai Itiidba ^ath ^ Bahadur, ktfl Inspector of School^Orissa^ 

iTpr^f'c ”■ •««>• 

On^ is the llolj I^nd of the Hindus, whhh through all its 
nasmtadTObas held its high place in the rcligioua esteem of the 
people. I bo Parauaa n« full of degoriptioTis of its amefitv and It 
IS deeW to betho fasrourito abode of the Devntd., and tVboast a 
population morn than hnlf, of Brnhmaua. From ^ to 

end, we are told. It IS one vast region of pilgrimage (rirMn)* jta 

T “VS*""*'J"'".‘ -^opK"" mtolUwo U o! 

tomiesion of thoir sins. According to popnlar belief 
Tiotonous Musalman who led Akbor’a invadinir h^af * /’ * j 

llshaundi, Its rest ert^^ of BrAhmaus and its lofty temri™ of 
stone, and esdajmed “ This country is no fit subject for oou^ 
or for schemes of humeo nmbitiou. It belongs entirely to theS 

and IS one region o| pilgrimage thronghout.- From ^ 
moment the pilgnm crosses the Baitaraul ri4 ho trearrh 7 

^at balk »l lie p^pdaKon d aialriatl wmiwtd af 
rt. witi «.ala aaajopl p, p., 

^7 remainder are Muhammadans, who number 

67,^6 persona, or 278 per cent, of the peorle It « 

strange at fir.t sight that they are not more numereus. ToeSt 
mg the strong foofang they once had b the district, Ba^Td who 
was a ueolotts Modem, describes Outtaefc as being a mbe of if* 
belief whpn it wfl^ ^bdued W RnkiiYiaTi i. * ^ 
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graDta of laiida aufficiaat to maiotnin their di^ty. Oris&a long 
remained a dependenoy of the Mughal Empire, and the Afghios 
ooatinned in posseaaioii of thair but with the lapse of 

ceatunoa they d'^indlod in nambors and in inSuenco, The 
Muhammadan, oonqnoat woe not only late ohronologiosUy, bat it 
failed, to ’ attain that pcrmaneoco and complatenes wldob it 
obtained in Bengal. It woe a oonquost rather fhaTi n oolonization, 
the Mughola and Afghaoe made fear oonrerte to and 

the present Muhammadaa lesidesta of the dishiot are nearly all 
descendants of the invaders. Their namber has increased but 
little since 1873, when they amounted to 40,3G3 persona, bat op 
the other hand their growth Uns been relatively greater than that 
of the followers of other religions. They form a small com- 
jqiuiity, mostly in easy cireumstanHies—a fact which favours their 
multiplication at a rate- hardly attainable by the general mass 
of the population. 

Christianity was praotioally the only other religion represented Ctrlsiifcit. 
at the eensus of 1001. The number of Christians {2,Gd2) is still 
oomparatively small; and they are almost entirely confined to 
Cattoot town, which is the Wd-quartora of the Baptist and 
Roman Catholii Missions. The labours of the Baptist raisaion- 
ories date from 1333, but in spite of their earnest efforLs they have 
mode but little progress in aotuolly eou verting the people. The 
first native convert was baptized as years after the eatabUshmont 
of the Mission; and by 1872 the total number of native Christians 
was only 1,911. This growth was to a great eiteat due to the 
fact that the famine of I860-G6 conlrihuted largely to its ranks 
as over fioG famished obrldreu, whose parents had diwi of starva¬ 
tion or had deicrtod thyr offspring in the last extremity of 
famine, wens rescued and brought up in the Christian faith. 

Since 1S73 the Christian comniunity in Cuttaok Las remained 
practically stationaiy; among those who lost caste from eating in 
the miaaion kitchens were many old men and women who left no 
children to take their place; and the total number of native 
Christians attached to the Mission is even gow only about 2 000 
On the other houd, it boa done on immense amount of indiroot 
good; the Baptist missionaries were the first to start properly 
oondnetod schools ; and the Outtaofc Mission Press, which has the 
distinotion of being the oldest press in Oriaaa, has eent forth a 
stream of tivilisdng littratuie. In addition to this press, the 
Mission maintains an English tiigh sclioul affiliated to the 
Calcutta Uaivoraity, an European High soliool, and an orphanage ‘ 
for bop, and girls. There are in all 8 missionaries and 5 
attached to the Ki^ion in tbia 
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I'bti llom»Ti C»tholi(i Mifii^ion W been establkhdl in th^ town 
of Cattack aiiioo 1845, imiihnsa congregiitioxi of ubouHOO Homon 
ChUioUcb, nomiy ouo liolf of wbom oio Kuropeftna or EumaiiiQfl, 
the vetuoiudor boiug iiotivoa, (jikfly immigrants from the Sladnu 
Pr^sideuoy. TLe Mission has u eonvent, a chapel and a church; 
the latter, which lias aocommodation for 300 w^orshtppers, was 
built in 1858-59. It aUu niaintaina uti orphanage for cluldron 
oE all classes, which was founded in 1880 and ooutsins GO 
inmatcNs. Tlio latter are under lUe direction of 5 aisten sent 
oat by the Cimgregation of the Sisters of St. Joseph; the priests 
of the Mission are sent to India by the Coagregatien of the 
hUft!-lcDaTiea of Saint Francis ot Sales, 
lliii'lu Vaishuavlsni is predomiauat amobg the common people of 

this dislriot, and tho cutises of this prcdominaoc© two not htr to 
seek. The c^risteuee of the templiT of Jag&nnath, who is regarded 
os the incarnation of Vishnu, has exerted a powerful tnHuence on 
the popular fEUlh; and besides this the Imnotis reformer Cliaitanya 
passed an important part of his life ia these porta, and made 
a lny t‘"g impression upon tho popular miml by Itie punly of 
his life and teachings. Vaiahuavism is still struggling to divert 
the pjpulur mihd from the number of^rpsa animistic accretions by 
which the reUgion of the moss of the population is onoumbered; 
aud it is Vaishnavism which mainly distinguishes tho ssmi- 
aborigines in the plains of Orisss from their Animistic 
hiothren in the hi lift, though its adoptiou ia merely nominal aud 
* its high ethical principles do not sliape tlie moral oonduet of the 

people. 0cnutijo Oriy^ bvlonglug to secta other than that of 
the Vaislinavos ore very few lu number. Saktas, the followers of 
Sakti or the Goddess Burga or Kali, ere to be found amoug the 
Drshmans and Ksluittriyas of the dhstrict and among the liengali 
munigraots Tbe only other two sects represented, the Saivas and 
Gauapatyos or followers of Couapati, hear a very small ratio to 
tlie total Hindu i»puhilion. ITie Pamars of lUjputana, who 
* are JainuB, have a temple consecrated to the worship of Pamn&th 
at Chaudhri-haxar in J^e heart of Cuttaek town. 

R«tiirtr.a> The religion of Ihs people eshibits very clearly tho blending of 
lifK HiiiduiBni with Animism, and the process of aEmmilation uppears 
to be illustrated by the common degond of Jogannalh.* Here 
we find the aboriginal people worshipping a blue stone in the 
depths of the jungle, nnlil tho deity grows tired of* the jungle 
offerings of tjia primitive people and longs for tho cooked food 
' oi the more d^dlised Aryan race. li\Tieu the Aryan element at 
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length coirii^ on the BcenOp the riid.ff blue stoue disnppe^rs aii<l 
gives plnco to a carved image. At the pre*Miat tiiuo this two Fold 
worship co-osiata thronghoat Orissa^ The common people hflTo 
their ahapelesa stone or block whieh they adore with aimplc rites 
fn tins open air * while feldo by side wit3t it is a temple to one oE 
" the Aryan gods with ita c^-ed image and elaborate rites. Every 
village pays homage to the Qram Devat'i * or Tli&loiraDT, as these 
Btones and Btocks are called, and rerereoce her as the tutelary 
goddess <Jf their snmU eomiunnity. 

The goddess is commonly represented by a piece of shapeless 
stoDOt fimeaied with vermilion and surrounded by several smaller 
pieces of stone^ also vermilioD^daTi’btKl and shapelesa, which repre¬ 
sent her ohadren. Carved Iiu&gea are sometimes, tlioiLgh rarely, 
met with, and occasionally the trunk of some tree, fiiippoaed to 
posae^s sttpernattiral properties* is smeared mth vemiHon and 
worshipped as the village godded Besides the generio name 
Oram 4)eratit each goddess has a eepamte speeifie name, wluch 
is comnionlj one of the thousand names of the goddess K&ll. 
The general idea seems to he^tliat she ia !ike a mischievoiis old 
witoh ; imd earthen Bgdres of horses^ elephants and other animals 
arc placed before her by the superstitious msties, m it is believed 
that aha wanders about nt niglit. 

The most' noticeable fealims o£ the Qrsm Devati worabip is 
the nou'-priestly caato of tlio tneu who conduct it, the BhnnMri 
Mslii R&nl OF Bhop^ being usually the pricati They hold small 
rent-free gnmtfl called mdfi Gr*dfH Derail*^ lunds which were 
left iinoBsesEod for her w^otship at the time oE the &r&i regular 
aettloment \ and they also reeeive daily doles from the rich men of 
the Tillage and weekly doles from the poorer jjeople: the latter are 
given on Thujwlay, commonly regarded aa I^fcshml day, or the 
day of the goddess of *fortun*t which is coosidexod a specially 
auspirious day for the re^idar p&Jd of the Grim Devath The 
essential ia this worship ia a bath whioh keeps tbn Tiiaktirinl 
oool aul well disposed towards the Tillage. The bath includea 
amearlng with gfti and turmeric; w^heu it is^oompLeted a paint ot 
vermilieu is put on, and after the toilet is over a light cblntion 
{hh^j) of fruits anrl other swoetmtats is offered. The daily p&Jd, 
incluiling both bath and costs about an andfl, and if this 
small daily expenditure cannot be m^U the priest eontente 
hiiDscIf by pouring a little water over the goddesa, though 
sometimes evoa this inexpensive offering is dispense with. The 

* Fer * tailor oefioabt m Xalt cm thcji Danti or Tut«]sty ViUi^ Deity 

of Or^asaTsy Bibu Jimtol yroban Dm, A. S. VoL LXXEI. Pnrt iii, Koi 2i 
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worship of the OTam Devotl* is eondiided with great pomp aiuL 
oercmony oa theMahfistami or aewnd day of the Dargi Pfljd, and 
special offerings of sweetmeats and fruits are made on ail fe&tiTO 
occaatons. The Tk&kur&nl, who is supposed to posao&a more powers 
for doing or averting luisehief than fop doing poaitivo good: 
reoeivea spedai attentiou on the outbreah of any epidomio disease. 
Within her own village she is believed not to commit any 
mischief, and epidemics aro supposed to bo the work of neigh¬ 
bouring goddesses, whom the tutolory village goddetn expels by 
peiBuadoa or superior foroe, if she is duly propitiated. The 
occurrence of a single casO'of oholera in the village is the ugual 
for “Tbftkurani Mtojauft " or washing of the Thiknrini. Tlio 
villagers immediately raise the uecesaory funds by subsoription, 
and propitiate the goddess by a cooling bath and refr^Iung 
offerings, tho ceremony being repeated, if the epidemic does not 
cease. 

Tho people have a pecuMar means of knowing tlve w iabw and 
decrees of the goddess. In almost every rillago there is a mole 
or femnle medium, called ICilaai, through whom the goddess 
communicates with tho people. T?ho presentation of a betel-nut 
is the token o^ngaging the K&la.si, whose services nro aiiecially 
ia demand on the occawon of an outbreak of cholera. I3eforo 
the time appointed for the hlaijana, he takes a purifying bath, 
puts on a nfi^v cloth, and paints his forehead with vermilion. 
Then holding two canes in his hands, be appears before the Gr&m 
Devatl, and with dishevelled hair swings Me body to and fro. 
After a time he begins to tremble, and in the course of his 
confusod mntteriugs gives out some secrets of the villege to w'in 
the confidence of the peo|iilft. He then predicts evil to some 
and good to others, preaoribing at tho same timo the remetliea 
required, which take the shape of offerings Ui tho goddess imd 
special favours to himself. While gobg through these ^lics, 
the KaVaal ia sometimes offered a fowl, the blood of whioh he 
drinks after puUing off the head. 

Certain village goddesses are regarded as “ Parama Vaishnavjs ’* 
or devoted followed of Vialinu, and animal sacrificea are net 
allowed before them. Probably owing to the spread of Vaishnav- 
|gm . Bttch sacrifices are only mode sparingly before the otlier 
goddesses; but in the Maliastami pSjd and other special p&Jdi 
offered in fulfilment of vows, onimula are generally sacnficed. 
Fowls are also let loose before some of the goddesses by the upper 
of Hindus, and are killed and eaten by the lower classes. 

It seems liardly open to question that this worship of the 
malevolent spirit, through the medium of shapeless stonea, is an 
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ofCahoot oE the fctlshiem ol the aboriglnee. The fad that all 
Hindus from the highest to the lo^e^t make tlie Qrftm DoT'at! the 
object of £heir adoratioa shows how the holiofi of the whole 
^iodu commmilty hare been permeated by tins fotisliisni. It still 
iocludea, though to a restrieted extent p the saorifloo of animala^ 
which is one of the ehaiaetetlstio fe^turea of aboriginal 

worship [ and the offering of fowls;^ which are eo rigorously 
excluded from the houses of the upper claasas of Hindus, can 
hardly be said to be anything else than an aboriginfl! practice* 

Tho rcatrictioii of the priestly fnadion to the Sudra oastea is 
another link in the chain of oirouiitatancos which indicate the aborig¬ 
inal origin of this fomt of worship. While the iSr^man stood 
aloof, the mass of the people, leavened in their lower strata by the 
aborigiucSt adopted the fuith which, by ita easy explanation of the * 
origin of evil, ajxpealed most strongly to their simple minda^ The 
Br&hman could not, bowevor, long slsnd agiunet the popular 
cnirrent* whidi thus set iu, and he eventually invented more refined 
foi^ms of worshipping the same malevolent spirit. The ahorigmal 
mode of village wtirship seems thus to have pteoeded the Faur&nik 
rUes of Sakti worship^ although the present uamea of the godde^es 
are apparently of later date. * * 

Tho Oriya lias long had an unenviable reputation as a weak, 
effeminate and etupid creatuie, and early writers almost all ljm* 
CfOndemn them. It is said that they prefer dirt and scarcity of 
food with idleness to oleeinliness and plenty with hard labour/^ people, 
and that industry and enterprise are aa foreign to tliem as 
opium-eating and noon-day sleep to the English buabaudmen; ” 
and tliia unfavourable estimation of their character was fortably 
expressed by Stirling, w'ho^ writing in 1832, says:—^ The Oorms 
Bs a nation aio justly described by Abul Faxl to be very effeminate^ 
that ie, they are extremely deficient in manly spirit, their figure* 
are alight ami delicate, and the costume of the males has little -to 
distingtiiah it from that of tho females, except tho different manner 
of w'earing the cloth fastened about the loins* They are moreover 
equally ignorant and stupid- Orissa might bo termed the Boootia 
of Indio, with referenoe to the iutellectiial duLLuesa of ite inhab¬ 
itants os coaipared with the people of any other proiinw* A 
striking proof of the estimation in which fheir capacity boa been 
ever held ia tho fact that in oil age^ and under aU Governments, 
since the downfall of the Oiissau monsxchy, tho principal officiml 
employments throughout tho Province have been engrossed hy . 
forcignere—by Dengalia north and Telingas eouth of tho CkiU^j 
Lake—owing, I really believe, in a great mca^mre to the difficultly 
of selecting from its indigenous population persons pro’ -e. 
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^ qaediftcil for \mni% of dllflciilt.y Atid importAnee. The mt^m of 
Uio people Arc Utile proao to lUc cotnmiMiou of crimes of n ikrlog 
aiiJ hciuouii cliimictcir, as might be iuEenfed from the fcmitiino 
spirit fthoTc ascribed to them j but the/ are w€>U verseil iu all the 
arte of low cimning, dis^imulatiea and subtarfuge^ and the Iotc 
of intrigue forms a Brominent feAlore in lliair cbflmrier, however 
clnjmy many of tbeir att™pte to mlalend or ciroumvent. In 
justice however to the-bwlk of the agiieeituTol ^loptLlatioa^ it 
miwt be wild fliat the r 3 "Ote of Cuttack nra extremclj* iiidnstrioiia 
thatigb w'Ork ivith little spirit or intolUgeueo^ iitid fllfcogethor 
theGoriai^of theplaiiis, ’wbate^'^er their fiiiiUn, aro ceriainiy the 
most, mild, quict^ mofTenrive, aud eo^il)^ iimtiaged |ieople in tbo 
Coinpftuy^B provinces, They fLimiali too a valuable ckaa of 
^ FCn’imts in whom the virtues of BdeUtj" and hoaeetj" (iiccord- 
iug to their own cotLception of those qualiLiea} are ctfuspieiioue.** 
Experience baa proved tliat. the charjwter of the people given by 
Stirling jwas written in ignommee of the Oriya ohameter; he was 
too honest to niisrepresent, too just to be projndieed agaiuHt 
them, but ooming in eontaci; only with those w^ho under excited 
passions were engaged in law-^te^ he did not know tJio |NHJple. 
It ia true thal thej' are ignoaaiit^ superbiitioiia aud priest-ri^ldeiif 
and haA'e less natural aouteneas than the Beugulis. But they are 
Ic^ prone to Utigiouinesa and deceit^ they evince more gratitude 
for Hndiu^Bp and they ate more impatient under ilUusnge, They 
have proved ^hemsel'vas to possess great aptitude fur public 
buwuesBp and their uprightness in offices of much rcaponsihility 
and beset witli very great temptation has placed ibem in the flifit 
rank of our native subjeote for trustwortLincas and hone^y. To 
this it sltoidd be added -that the Orij^a beiiroris are indiistiiouB^ 
sober, faithful and trust worthy, and that they ^ill follow a kind 
master to all parte of Imlia. On ihe otber hand, it te true that the 
labouring elftsHcs and the lower cartes of cultivators are simewhal 
dull-witted, but it ia doubtful if the^ihiri j>oii.^ni of the Boaguli 
lyot ia menlollj' the anperior of the Oriya^ imong the mote 
educated classes ilio BrohoiAus nre obstinate and higotedt but 
they are of a redned and intellectual t)"pe j iuid the writer custo 
of Karons, or as they are called Icmlly tha Mnkautis, have as 
high a reputation for aouteneeB as the Kaynsths of Bihar. The 
old reproach of unfitness for Govenuncut employment cm. no 
longer bo levelled against them. The pure foreign element has 
X aluioBt disappeared from among the ministerial estaUiaSimoat; 
>^d aven the domioiled Bengali who has adopted the country 
Xhk own ia losings ground before tJie advancing native of 
Toung Oriyi graduates out of the Eavenahaw 
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College ftt Cuttack ore al&ci entering tJie Sabordinata Eiecntiv^ 
Scrvioe; and at the pi^nt rate of reoiTiitment, there will tn a 
short time bo a statl of Oriyi offieore ^nfficlcnt for tlio reqnire- 
menta of the whole Divisioii, Generally speaking, I he people are 
kimJly and good hiimoiired^ eimlj coolrollcd and remartably law- 
abiding ; they ate given only to conmiilitig the pettiest of orinioa^ 
and in many vr&j^ recall the old idea of the mild Ilinda. 
Outside Orissa they hare a reputatieci for good work as domestie 
serrant^ eliaprasia and cooUes; and their readiness to migrate and 
find emplojTnent as catpeMorsj pnnkah-pnllers, pd/AAboarer^ and 
in other kinds of labour requiring phyrff?®! rather than mental 
capaoity seems to show that they aro not altogether sunk in the 
stagnation which earlier writers have attributed to them, Even^ 
howevei*, among the iitemto olasaoa there is a want of entorprieet 
slowness, and hopeless conserratiem which are in marked eontreat 
to the voraatility of their Bengali eousinB ; and an in1>cim love of 
ease and dislike of hard work appears to permeate all claves. 

In justice, howovort to the Oriyfis it aliould bo rememberod 
that for ages they have been a conquered notion* and that ’oithin 
the last few oenturies they suffered at the hands first of the 
Mughals and tJicn of MarAtlU eonquerois.* From the end of the 
17th centniT they were eontinually harried and oppressed ; under 
the Mughal Emperors a greedy ond generally disloyal Deputy 
wrung from the Provinee an uncertain toTenue i the ^vretchcrf 
peasantry were ground down beneath a military oocopatioTi; and 
a rapid succession of rude soldiers harried the country and got 
together as much plunder aa they could \iTiiig from the people. 
But miserable as the lot of tho Oriya bad l)een under the Moghale* 
it was woi^ under the Mar^this, The nusmle of these marauders 
presonta a dismal scene of extortion, desobirion and rapine; their 
ca¥alr)“ harried the country at stated periods each year i and to 
quote Stirlings account, "their admlnirimtion was fatal to tho 
welfare of the people and the prosperity of the oounri-y, and 
exhibits a picturo ol Tnisrule, aimrdiy, w^oakness, rapacity and 
TielencQ oombined, whlcli makes one w'ondor how soeioty can 
have kept together under so calamitous a tyraiiTiy/' Fixed 
property did not exist ; the people fled to the sw^amps and forests 
as an asylum from ijie llarlth^ spearmen ; and the Intid mmain- 
ing untilled, the horrors of fanrino w'cre added to thcT general 
misery. ^ It wronld have been strange if the Oriy a character iiad 
not been affected by this grinding tymmiy ^ and it is not surpriii- 
ing that tlie bitter experieneo o£ their forefatliom should have^‘ 
discouraged tlirift, promoted improridenoe awl teudjcd to make the 
people a feeble and timid race, * 
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Thera is hoTravar, another Ufluenco at work whi<i acooiiiitii 
rJ, iKCelv for lioir «. 1>1 ot »■“» "nforif"; , 

brt”rr^».rorrr“^^^ 

“ . j,® »„ nutallv hlriking iaMwrco of tio Bfrooctll of 

ti,„o m Oo^. ^ ^ly Chhott..khni, 

T^Lr ana a lower sab-osste-the former compnaing 
SS Khandaiu and Gep-Go^Us, the Uttar eons^ng of the 
^Cfi ranking Wlow these in the aooial scale. Members of eaeh 
mni^ within that group, irriapeetive of the caste o 
which they ori^ally belonged ; bnt no intennomage is posaj le 

between memhers of the two fiub-oasteso ^ 

UMciTAi. The IDiandaitft are by far the largest m the 

nnmhermg, a««)rding U the oensus return of 1001, m er 3^000. 
or more than a shrtlr of the entire popidatmn Besides »ntnbn - 
inc the largest share to fhe district populatioSk the KhandaiU 
have strong cUitns to he regarded as the most mter^tmg 
in the diatrict; and Cuttack may be aptly termed the land of the 
Khandmts. just as Pori is the district of the Ch^ cBste. There ^ 
«Bne difr^n-enoB of opinion as to the ^rigin of the word l^andmt. 
The general view is that it means ewordsman (from a 

n sword), but another expUnation which has been put f™ 

Srith much plausibiUty, is that Orissa waa formerly dinded into 


lAITSl. 
K 1fcan Lia.lti. 


• 8|M OrilM bj Sir W, W. Huutcr, Vol, It, pp* 133—141* 
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kliandfts, or grOTapE of 'rfliftge* corresponding to tho parffam of 
MubEmmadim and that there was ovfr each a hoadman 

called kftnfidapati\ -which was subsequently eoraipted to Khandait. 
Whatever may bo the etymology* of the naiiio^ it is odioitted that 
tho Kliaudaita are the dCKEcendauts of the people who fonood the 
peasant militia under the ancient Bljaa of Orissiu The anniea 
of these chioftaina consisted o£ various castes and races, the upper 
rants being ofiioercd by men of good Aryan descent, while the 
lower rants were recruited from the low castes aliko of tho hills 
anti plains. Aa members of tho militia, the Khandaits had to 
serve ns soldiers in time of war^ and in retum they were given 
lends to hold under a strictlj military tenura. Their clmrao 
teriado cecupation and ibo consequent rcladon with land all 
tended to alienaie them from the comniniiitios to which they had 
oripnally belonged, and eventually led^ on the establishment o£ a 
weil-dohned casto systemp to tho formation o£ tho Khandoit caate^ 

Tlio differonj variety which those people exhibit and their 
free intercourse with some other castes tend to show that tho 
KliandaiU cannot trace tlicir descent from a fdnglo origin and that 
the caefo ia only a heUrogonoous group, which h perhaps mado 
up at tho one eudt of Aryan immigrants and at the other of 
recruits from a number of indigenoufi non-Aryan tribes* They 
■aro divided into two Eub'Cafi[es“(i) The Mahinaik Kbandaita 
and (ii) the ordinary Khandaita The hitler, who oocupy the , 
position of ordinary cold valors^ appoar to correspond to tlio rank 
and file of the old feudal mlUtia, while the former, who hold 
large jdffir tenureSp may represent the officers of that body ; an 
almost impassable gulf Boems to exist between those two sub-castes, 
and-there is nothing common betweon the iwo, except the name 
itself. On the other hand, oasea of intemuHTtage between tho 
KhandAts and members of cihor caat^ of equal standing are 
not at all rare* Karans, a fairly high easto of Aryan descent, 
arc often found mariying members of Mohftnaik Khandait 
families, and intermarriage between the Chasos, who, as stated 
below, liavo an admixture of aborigitlal blood, and tho ordinary 
Khondaits is quite a common occurrence. The chameteristio ocen- 
liation of the Kliandaite no longer existing^ free intoreouise has 
^ now sprung up bctwocn them and tho Ghii^aa, and tliore is hanlly 
anytliing at presont to Elisdngnisli members of tho two castes, 

_ * m 

• Th i\m CtfiuiH Eeport of 1001 (li. SeS) if ii itiitwl it ii n 

iif^lflniDt fad IhiLt ooc ot t|w rumia tvt lUvitW enfldfHiJ on ijoiiuiiicnti, 

ha Of ■rrow.*' It liiUtCil, by Iinba Jabjktni Mohin Dm that tte 

only ™to whii h ii Lmiwn tn me tlw k>4*4i$ m h li th« ]qw ^nrJtlUl ^tc of 

Ibi Kia^IrMi rh.« Khandait Saaiak ia a talari or 
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Alttougli tto Klifludftitfi no#horo number less IhaD 10 per 
cent, of the population, the iniNiii&llty of lUeic ciistribution ifl Tory 
marked. WT^prcns Tn Cuttock tlienn they oonfribnte only n tenth 
to the population, in tho th^oa of Anl or Rftjib&Ti thsTo aro^^ in 
every liundicd, no leas Hum 28 KhandaiU; Uie other th&iios whore 
the Khimdait population oioeeds the dktrict average eonaidorably 
are PatrLnmiidait Kondripira and Tirtol. The cLbtribulion of 
this efisto appears to correepond with the Jimils of the terri¬ 
tories of the ancient feudatory Ittjii of Orissa. It was their* 
peasant militia which i m alroady itated, ultimately hocanie ibe 
Kliondait caste, and it is not suqirh^ing theroEore that the Khan* 
darts are found in largest numbers in those parts of the diitriet 
which ut one time formed the fiefs of the feudatory chiefs or in 
the adjoining tracts. Aul^ Patamnndai and Tirtol ware for 
centuries under tho intluenco of native ehiefSt and the Xlajas of 
^ujang, Kntiika and Aiil long exercised eonridemblo power in 
the south-eastern and noilh-eo^iem parts of tjio district. The 
part oE the dtstrlct where the population of thi$ caste falls con- 
dderably below tho averago that included iu the tJuttack thina 
and its immediate neighbourhood. This tract was the chief 
])Ortioti oi the Miighalbandi} or crown landsi as opposed to tho 
military fiefs of the hill-couutry to the and of the river 

jungles and marshes to the east. 

Tho Chieaa^ wiih a strength of neatly 266,000 persons, are next 
to the KhaiKiaits the most numetoua caslo iu thedktrict. They 
are known to ha recruited mamly from various aboriginal tribes^ 
and the process of Dceretioo seems to be idill ^oing on. As their 
name implies, they are an agriculLurat eacte^f the membota of 
w'hioh almost all hold land as oocupanoy ryols or w'ork for Othe^ 
ns field-lalKiurers. Like the Khandaits, they are the woll-hinJo 
peasantry of the villagtss, and are atnoug tlie most shilThl ol all 
the Oriya cultivators. Their disliibutlou appears to be governed 
by the hereditary oecnpurioii of tho oastOt as they congregate 
mo^t Huckiy in the fertile ddtaio plains and aro least numeroua 
OH the wesi^ where there *is n rocky fringe of “hills and Bterile 
uplands, and on the oxticme east, where there are marshy jungles 
quite unfit for the plough* The th^nas of Cuttack, l^&lipiir, 
Tirtol and Jagatsinghpnr, lying betweeu tho hills on the wes| 
and the swami^ on the oast, are the parts beat adapted for 
cultivation; and^hose naturalty are the thfinas in which tho 
CbAsas am mostly to be found. They are divided into four sects, 
the Orh, Bcnktiya, ChnkuliyA and Suknliy^ of winch the Ben Aliya 
etanda first ia rank, and tho ^ubuliyA and ChukidiyA loweat; there 
no material difference between the latteri except that the 
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SuiuIiyAS da not allow their Jeinales to Rprot^T in public In 
this district a BecatiyE may in term arty with tho other sab-craatce 
on payment of a fine to iiis paTKhdp^t^ and all tho aub-custes may 
drink and Btnoke, but may not eat oooked rioo tcgother. The Orh 
<Jh4so3, it is enid, were the first of the aborigitial tribes who settled 
ill Orissa and began to oultivata the soil; and they allega tbat, aa 
they wero very nuiuorouSp the country was called after them. The 
Benatiya is Baid to have been created from a tuft of Uni grass, or 
. to be descended from the early settlors who first nmde the land fit 
for cidtivation by clearing the Und gn^ away. 

The IJrabmaii% though constitiiting by far the most powerltil nriLmsmi. 
caste in Giittaok, are not wcojly ^ ntinacroas os the two castea 
montioned abovci as at the census of 1^01 they amounted to only 
Lfil.Ull J pow^uifl* They belong to tho ITtkal class of Brahimmsi 
which is one of tho five great territorial groujifi into which the 
traura Braluuans ol Korthom India are diviii^ Antiquarian 
research has net yet been able to fix the lime when tliis diviiuon tool^ 
placo, hut it may ].K^rhaps lie assumed that tho eolonies of Aiyan 
Brahimmti were separated by local ust^e, and that this separation “ 
was marked by geographical Uraita before the wave of BuddhiEm 
passed over the Utkal oounby, BnddhjEm deprived the Bfahmans 
uf their priestly functions and drove them to more worldly 
pursuits for their subshatence. Most of them resorted to ngneol^ 
ture^ while a few^ are believed to have taken Bcrvioa os cooks in the 
temple of Jagannath, In the 5th century A.D,y the ruling 
dynasty revived the Brahmauioal faith in Orissa, not by restoring 
the priestly fundi^^ to the degraded Briilimans who, forsaking 
the Todaa, had turned cultivators and cjooka, hut by importing 
Brahmans of pure faith, fit to porfoitii Vedio ritost finm 
Kanauj, the greateet stronghold of Hinduisni in Northern India. 

Traditir>Q relatea that these Brahnmmi perEormed 10 great horses 
flesh sacrifices" (Avr^^amia om the bank of the Bacred 

Baitarani near the town of Ja]pur, and a flight of stepaj called 
Das&svanxeda Ghat, yet marks the spot near which the sacnficoa 
w^re perEormed^ Tliese imported Brahmans giadixally spread over 
the whole of Orissa, and the colonies which they formed with tho 
aid of roysd grants of rent-free lands are still known os 

Incouiee of time, however^ the process wiirii caused the original 
division of the Ganra Bruhniaaa into five groups was xopcat^ 
and two endogamoua Kub-diriaions w^ercj form^ on the two s^des 
of the river BHhmanf, tho northern sub-di^ioTi being called 
Jajpurotriya and the soulhem Dakaldnofcriya, Jaipur or Biraja 
Kshetra is the centre of the formor^ and still ooutaina the laigcst 
proportion of BrAhmans in tho district* Puri is the centre of the 
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l^r.thqpgh cobniBaJol Dakfibinohiju BrAhmana have pressed 
the boundary ainco the deavago and eottLed in tho norUiOm 
rsgio^ Throughout Oriesa, BrAinnaiM taboo wine, but those who 
wt^ip the goddess Kill are iiennitted to drink it, and the temple 
of the groat goddess Biraj A at JAjpur probably hoosme a oentee for 
the spread of this objodionabio habit. This soems to bo the only 
^ble ercplauatioa of the legend that the water of the Bocred 
Bflitanuii becarao wtno and that the Jajpnr Brahmans degraded 
^^IvQS by drinking it; and it is aotioeiUo that the southern 
Brahuians giro this aa a reason for oonaideiing tho northern 
IjiAJiiiiBinA ini^or to thomsolTefl. 

It must have been Wreaaingly diffioult for a growing com- 

^ reb'gioua duties 

P^bed by the and a further spUt was,therefore, caused 

b^D tht^ m the enjoyment of royal patronage who continued 

necessity forced to deport from 
them. Dich temtonal snb-dji-iHioa haa thus been divided into 
two ^upa called Srotriya or Vaidik and AHretriya or non-Vaidii 
Ibe ^mor indudes the Sasani Brahmans who depend, for their 
submatence chieBy on royal grants of ront-freo lands, and the 
latter raoludos the following claases:—(1) Sarua or Paniaii 
growers and scUore of vegetables; (2) BandA, PmAri or Deulii 
prefossioiid temple worshippers or cooks; and (3) Marhia, piiesta 
of low castes, who recavo alms from the humble dienb whom 
they sB^e and enjoy the notorioty of being fed first in all feasts 
raveled with prayat<-ma or purification reremoniea Tho 
Swtnyas do not mtermany with the Asrotriyaa, and the latter 
have no intcn^aise with tho degraded Mistftns or MahAstAna of 
Sr peiioi The non-Brnhmauirel occupations and 

tte rest of t^ Brahmans of Orissa; they oio caUed BalarAmgoW, 

^ plough is believed to be the 

distuMftivo weapon of the god BalarAm. 

11 t Brihmaiis were originally all Saktae, but now they 

^ kwp and woiafaip the four goda Vishnu, SivI 

convert^ 

woial.ioth’'f^ even these converts 

womhip the four gods and the g«ide«e mentioned above on cere¬ 
monial occa^nfl. The Gram DevatT recoivea the same d^ 
f homage ^m^bs caste os she does from the other castw in 
(>n^. Ihe ten or pimfying ceremonies area distinctivo 

they should be petfonned at different periods of life, 
Ossa all tho ceremonies are performed at the time of 
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HjNinatfnna or aam:mptioii of the sacred tlipood. Tho Utiol 
Brahmaofi obfiorve mok rigidlj the limits of ege laid down in the 
S^straa for tho mama^ o! girls, gi™g them in niamngo usually 
before ton and eoldom after twelro^ onlike the other high caatos:^ 
the Kfihattrijaa, Karana and KliandoitsT whose daughtera ore mroly 
mamod before twelve and are aoinotimce kept immamcd up to 
what ia regarded m an advanced age even among educated 
reformers- 

The Utkal Bruhmaiis have Lndlcativo of doecent from 

old like the other Biihmans of Xorthem India. The gotra 
groups are all esogamous, ami some of them have been furthor 
broken^ np by titles iadioating descent from laoie roMot ancestors. 
Below this again, there are . still more suh-diviHions leading to 
a system of hj^peigamy, which, ^howem, ia far lesa marked in 
Orissa than in Beugah In this oonneetioa, mention may be mado 
of the remarkable foot that among the Utkal Drohnoans txnoefi are 
found of die oidstenoe of the totemistio beliefs common among 
^ tho Dravidian races. A Brahman of the Atreya gafnt for instance 
will not Bit on tho akin of tho deer or oat its flealL A Brahman 
of KaTmrlinya g$tm Bimilarly does not eit on the skin of a 
tiger, and a Br&hman of the Gautama ffoira offers special 
to tho oow on the oceosion of marriage. The usage ia explained, 
not by any direct descent from the animals revered, but by, the 
legend that ffoirtt m/iij who were invited to tho jnjttfj of Bak&lia 
fled in the di^iuee of aDimals when tho JoJtm was broken up by 
Siva, This is no doubt a fiction invented to explain an aboriguial 
belief^ which tlie Br&kmana apparently imbibed from the Dra^i- 
di^ Tilth whom they oamo in contact There is, however, no 
DTidenco that there was any actual infusion of DruTidian blood 
among tho pure Aryans who w^ere imported frotn Kanauj, 

Tne Gouriw, who number 139,iiS7, are the great ijastorol caste 
of Orisfio, eoftespoading to the GoAlSs in Bengal and Bihar. They 
nearly all possess cattio and are ohiefiy engaged m breeding cows 
and in flelUng milk, ourd and ghi\ about 25 per cent are also 
engaged in agriculture, and some servo os muigds or lUred agrioid- 
tural labourers* Tliey also work ns domestie servants and very 
largely foUow the profession of pffMi.beartire. Thera are Eevcrfll 
snb. castes, of which the Mathurspuri ranks highctst^ in Balascre 
its meiubcrs do not carry tlmpdiki, but m Cuttack all tiattrus udll 
do BO* , Tlie (jepapuri suKcaste is noticeable for tli 3 foot that its 
femul membore are ahuoat the only women m Orissa who do not 
waar nose ortiametits — ’a oircumstanoa which, they pretend con 
necU them witii Krighna's mythical miltmiiids. The ymtie 
womea of both eub>mtM prepare the butter aod ffAi whioh tJjo 
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Uwdiiwm, whia^ i ,a ,lio officiatfi* as tlieir pnest. 

of Paus'VTing their Ian . recently been laid on. 

The veneer of Uindu^, /t lUe primiUve 

nnd benenlh it may be perceived plontifnl t«**a o 

Ammi™ common to aU Dravidian tnbea 
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CiLVPTBk IV, 


PUBLIC ItEALTEI. 

A w>M PAH ISMS of vital utatistio* for wA-nfr. 

tmvloM imposable by tha chaiigt^fi m 5“ f 

IrirtliB and daatlis which have tahoii plricc 

1869 tha duty of rcporUiig dcathK wo* ^ 

cfHi^ki^idrs. and in IhVQ tho aystom wiia estcnflcd to hirtM, mt 
the nitunis received wow so mcomplotc that they “ 

disoontiutied, and, esoopt in towna, doalhs h1™o ™ 
until 1893, when the ooUeotbn of fitntistica of birtha as w^ m of 
deathfl waa otderod. and the system now m vogue I 

The retiima submitted since that year up to the end of IpOi 

show tut there has W a substantial inewase 

During the nine yeans ending in 1909 tU reported birtU 
the deatiis by more than 108,000; and the 

have been still greater hod the fignrea been available for iBOl, 
which was a portienlarly healthy year. Even, however, if we 
take the average of the nell nine yea^ to 
of births in 1891, tho aggregate of hirtU from 1891 to 1900 
would be 726,060, or 37*47 per oant. of the population of l«Jl, 

The number of deaths in the same period was 
elves a percentage of 30'50 on the population of 18911 ^ 

Sscea of birUisover deatU wo* thus 6 97 per cent.,—a r^t which 
dosely approximates to that obtained at the ce^us. m oom- 
siMsuding poroontage for the whole ftovince of Bei^al (4 ) ww 

considerably lower. During these tea years tU death-rate only 
twice exceeded tho Krlh-rat©, enco in 1892 and again in 1894. 

In tho 6rsl year, when the death-rate was over 38 imyep 
epidemics of cholera caused an umiaunlly heavy mortality (10 to 
per mille), and in 1891 the high death-rate of 35*13 per mUo 
was duo, in a great measure, to tho had crepe in the prec^ng 
year and to the high price of food-grons. Tho people being 
scantily nouridied, their weakened oonstitutions were le® capamo 
of withstanding the inroads of disease, while their distresa was 
aggravated by the high floods of July, which foroed tie poorer 
in the affected tracts to supplemonl their fconty meals 
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ot rice hy jungle producta. In theeo circrumEt&nooa, it ia perhaps 
not EQipnging that the deatli^rate duo to fever was 10*3 per 
niiUe, the highest recorded in this district . After this year there* 
was a BtcEid^ decreaw in the death-pats till 18&7, when there wm 
again so'^’cre scaniity. The distress which the people suffered 
in conaequence of the failure of the crops is clearly reflected 
both in the mortiiftry retunaa and in the birth-rate. The mortality 
at once roes from 27T G to 3fl'30 per mills in 1808, and then 
in the followingf year dropped suddenly to the lowest ratio 
recorded (23'75}; while the birth-rate fell from 43*21 to 36 74 
in 1898, after which it rose to the highest flgnre yet reached, the 
number of births reporfod in 1899 representing a ratio o^ nearly 
50 per 1,000. 

The Titnl statistieB ainoo lOtJO show that tho health of tbo 
people haa been good, except in 1901, w'hen there w*ero onibreaka 
of cholera and small-pox, which caused a large mortality and 
resulted in a slight excess in tho number of deaths over the 
births. Sinco that your the birth-rate, has etoadily mounted, 
reaching the high Bgure of 43*38 per thousand of the population 
in 1904, while on the other hand the death-rate haa fallen to 
28‘30,—a ratio conadorably below the rrorincial arcrego of 32*45. 
^he railway haa contributed largely to thia oalisfactoiy result, one 
<)f the greatesA immediate benefits it has conferred being the com- 
paratlvo immunity which the district hns secured from the 
dissemination of epidemic disease hy the crowds of pUgrims travel¬ 
ling to and from tho temple of JagannAth at Puri, who now go 
by rail instead ol ou foot. 

According to tho returns, by far the greatest number of deaths 
, are due to fm*er, about one-hfdf of the total mortality being ascribed 
to this canre. Hero, however, as elsewhere, this is due mainly to 
the dMcuIty of diagnoring all but a few well-deflncd djseasee, Tho 
village who ia responsible for the returns, is f^ from being 

a medical expert; ho knows >oholera, dyaonteTy and emuU-pox, but 
most other comploints he olasses indUcfunioately us fever. It is 
impoeaiblo therefore to say what proportion of the total is attrib¬ 
utable to malarial affections, tliongh generally it may safely 
be assumed that wherever the mortality entered untler this head 
is, unuBuaUj* high, the greater part of tho excess over the normal 
is due to their prevalonre. According to this criterion, malarial 
fever is not very common in Cuttack, os the proportion of tlie 
deaths shown aa due to fever is relatively mu all in eompariaoa 
with other porta o£ Bengal. Ihiring all the years for which 
mortuary returns on avtiilable, the death-rate haa never reached 
20 per the average for the 6 * years ending in 1903 was 
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only 14*62 BA compared with the mean ratio oE 22‘33 for the 
whole of Bengal; and in 19U4 it was as low ofl 13-50, or nearly 
9 per miUo ksa thoji the rrovincinl average. Fever ia most 
prevalent after the olow of tJie rains when the wnter is gradudly 
draining off the aelds, hut it lisits olnioat every homedend at 
one time or other during the yean and even in such a healthy 
year as 1904 it ia reported that no viUeges were itunmne through-, 
out the year, though a few may We remained so for a few 
Hioutlis- flfcti fl tmc'- 

The district has always been exoeptionaUy liable to outbreaka Ch<A^ 
of eholere. partiouleay before the opening of the railway, when 

it was rither introduced or spread in the district by tho ptlgr^ 

bound to and from the temple of Jagannith. Writing m 1875 
Sir W. W. Hunter says “ The arrival of the pdgnni stream 
is, year after year, tha signal for the ordinary sporndie cases to 
psaume the dimensions of an epidemic. Cuttack, tho capiU of 
Orlsaa, suffered so regularly and so severely from the paasago of 
tho pilgrim army that the doetore liaving tried everything else, 
at last determinod to shut tho devotees entirely out of the city. 

The result upon tho pubUc healtli has been man eUous. PoUoa 
are stationed at tho entrance to the town, and warn the pilgrims 

that they must skirt round the'municipal boundaries. A smutiLij' 

cordon is thus mmntained, and Cuttack ia now free from tho 
anunol calanuty to which it was for centuries subject.” 

^Vllat 0 ve^ may have been the effect of these precautionary 
measures in piotocting the town of Cuttack, the district generally 
oontinucd to suffer year after 3 'oar from cholera, and the outbreaks 
were as frequeuf, widespread and ^vere os before. The decade 
ending in 1891 w'as purticnlarly bad ia this respect. In 1882 it 
VOS, reported that the rirulonce and fatality of tho disease was 
greater in Orissa than ia any other part of Bengal, and it was 
worse in Cuttack than elMwhora in Orissa. The nest year w'as 
also a bad ^jholera year, eapeeially in the littoral thAnna. In 
1885 the mortality from cholera rose in thu Dharmshlla than a to 
10*04, and in Aul to 10*71 per thousaud, the disease hai-ing 
spread all over tho district from the PuUrautuhii thina, where 
the Water-supply hud been eontaminatod by the sea water brought 
in by the oycloae-wave, and by the numerous corpaos of men and 
aninials putrif^-ing in it. j'ear the death-rate again exceed^ 

8 per mitle in these two thinas and in Aul; hut tho wont your 
in Cuttack, as in the rest of Orissa, was 1889, the oholem mor¬ 
tality ranging from 8'90 in Dhaimsh&la to 22*19 in Binki. 

Throughout tho next 10 joois cholera was seldom absent, but 
it assumed aerious prepottiboa only in 1892, whendt accounted 
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foTSl.iS-adoRtHaiidiTi 1900, ^lien tho mortality was at the 
ittto of fi'18 per 1.000. In I80i2 the bigh dfotli-rato was duo 
to the bng-oontiniied dionght whieh followed the cyelono of 

Novombor 1891. Tbc sen-wa^T? wbieh acconumnied tins ryelono 
rendered the water more or less brockifili all along the sea-const, 
and the drought aggravated thLs. The annter n« wtw 

moMovorfienoosly domaged by tlio oyclone, and the r«i» crop 
snfferine fnm the subsequent drought, the people were obltge<l 
to take unwholesome food. Again m 1900 tho onl offers of 
the early eessatiou of tlie mms of 1899, winch wore greatly mton- 
idfied by the alaenee of opring nun in 1900, and the late com¬ 
mencement of the monsoon, brought aljont eomUtwns favotirable 
to cholera, and ennsed a mortality which was mteeoded in only 
two other districts. Since that year there have been senons 
enidemica in 1901 and in 1903, tho prevalence of 
these yearn being apparently dno to rt 

to the pollution of the drinking water snpply. t^e death- 

rate from eholem was tho lowest ever recorded (U-37 1 ’" miUe}. 

As regards the unuauol prevalence of cholera m ttaa djstnet, 
reference has already heenmode to the pilgrims tovelUng ^ and 
from Pori os one of tlm main eansesof the epidemics. After a 
long ionmev, dnring whidi they suffered mimy privations am 
Imidshipa, the pilgrims arrived at thdr destination m an csha«st«l 
^mlitiom only to suffer more hard.^I« among tl^ em^oim 
OTon-ds of people already assembled there. It wiU enaly be 
imagined that the soil, atmosphere and water-suppy soon l^ie 
nolbted, and that acombinarion of the® creurastan^ told un- 
Cvonmbly on the health of the i^eople, especially on tho«o whose 

RTstems had already been lowered by a and ^,T?o 

and bT deficient and bad food, and rendered them more Uable to 
eholere This they rUstribnted in all directions on tlieir rot^ 

lon^ey, ^ 

cholera wtiintrod^ or spread in most of the hmoUtie* 
which the pilgrims passed on their journey, and t^ disease finding 
» wiiUrendciS^ cmigcnial by a scanty nunfidl and an impure 
^Te^PldT, inereci^ On the other band, tlie way ,n 

wliich cElera has almost invariably api-«t4 as a 
of deficient rainfall ia very noticeable. In ItHOthe rams reased 
on* the 24th SeptemW. and a terrible s^ui^of 
which Bcarcelv spared a single family. In I^t 
there was little or no rain in 

reoorfs of cholera shew that 7,482, *,140 and 14,88i deatba 
ooeuiTed during the nest scasona The system of registration w no 
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dattbt mt>w it formerly f 

for the terrible ligtiren of suljfseqiieiit porn, such ^ 

there were 81,000deaths; but the outbreaks were fu too BimuU 

tftueous and wlOeapreail imd owurred at too great “ 

Zr^o pilgrim riute to admit of the e^pbiuation tliat they 

were srdely dS to the possage "f pilg^in* ^ 

r^r opid^os of to Imvo been mo.i severe wje« the 

Si^t has suffered from late or short r^ofidl; and they are 

tpeeiaUy virulent whcu the winter crop f 

ilk October. i» iu their eagerness to savn the riM ly 

every oTailnble drop of water for irrigation, with the rcwilt tlmt 

bv Febntary there ie Uttle left for drinking purposes. . 

^ Smallpox has hitherto been almost 

nearly aa terrible in its effects as cholera; mid 

othe/districte of Orissa, has bug had an unenviable reputahou 

for the frequenoy of its epidemica. Year after pur the dreease 

breaks o^aodtiuBes a heavy mortaUty, though there .s an ^uM 

that a largo number of the deaths ore preventibb. Inoculation is 

carried ^through the district, and the disease is thus spread* 

Xrfthe outbrSk of small-pox is mild in eli^er, ehddron of . 

5 to 10 year* of age are wiUnlly expo^ to the ^sea«; and^ou 

returning to their own villages an outbreak results winch m not 
confined to those thus exposed, but spreads amongst the 
r^merally auth disastrous results. A t«Uer account of ^e 
widSprcad practice of bociilatiou is given below, and it will 
snifioe here to quote a description* given 30 yearn a^, wbeb in 
some respects applies equally to the state of affairs existing at tbo 
S^ntSTy. ‘*Small.pox" it is said, '-generally makes is 
appearance about the begbuing of the year, and as a ^ 

l^f^the middle of April, Tlie Civil Suigwn states that ib 

regular appearance during these 

!dloculatbgviith smnU-pox matter. The mo^tom pre^e 
therirus in cotton, and commenea operations about 
TWmber or beBinaing of January’. Small-pox thus spre^ to 

The Oriyas are perfectly regardless of eon i^ou, an 
unoommL sight to ree people in the streets, « walking a^ut the 
TeSf market place*, «vcred i.-ith the dii«m« Ancent pje- 
Sudice stands b the way of vaccination, and oven the more ^nhgl ^ 
ened natives of Orissa will seldom allow thoir cb tm o 
touched with vaccine matter " The opposibon to vaccioation and 
the populanty of inoculation are still extremel y great; and m 

eStnli«ti«mT A««Uit ut Bona*!, V#l. XVI [ I, p, 235. 
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thaa aiwanistaiiceB it is not altogether BUrpriaiig that m the three 
ending io 1901, the average annual death-rate from mall- 
Sb^r that bowove,^the deat^ 

^jQfljnall'pos hai-o largely decroasei, and wore ody iOl in 190d 
nnA 389 ia 1^*94, ua compared rfith 3,992 in 1993 and 7,**o3 in 
Si; tbie Wt helng attrihuted' to the action t^en ^aii^ 
preteiional moeulatfiia, of whom there were found to be 2t4 

and diarrhoea ore uniianally prevalent in Cuttoo^ 
and^reapouBihle for ir great number of deatha every j^r. In 
ttB 5 vee^ading in 1903, the mean ruHo of mortality ^ thm 
caaee wafl 3*37 per thousand of the popidation, or more than 

as g«nt aa the Pro^dncial average (*75) j and though in 1904 
iT^ortaUty waa eUghtly lesa, only 3 other dietneta m Bengal 
Su^^a higher death-raio. The prevalent of diW 
Jpeam to be due to several general causes, such oa ncglwt of tho 
tiwfl of hygiene, living ra damp nnvonhlutcd houses, 
fliDoanie to the eshnlotions from deoompoau^ organic or fo^al 
and vorinUonfl of climate, direct imtahon of the 
SScs by indigestiUe food, and last, but not least, hS water 

have been a few aporadlo cases of plague ain« 1990, but 
+h- disease has never obtained an,v footing in the disWot, ^ up 
to the end of 1904 there havo beon only 109 deaths. Elephm- 
tis^ and hydrocsele are extremely eonimon- Statistire diow^ng 
what proportion of tlio population are affected are not available, 
bnt investigations made in 1902 among newly-admitted prisoners 
in the jsil indicate how widespread these diseases ore. Out of 
I 194 prisoners examined 2-68 per cent, were found to bo suffe^g 
from some form of olephantiasis, half of them having elephan- 
tiaasoE the legs. Microscopitud exununation of tho blood of 
200 of tho prifloncra who were freo from any form of oiephon- 
- tiflfds shewed that fllaiiaa were present in 26 per oont. of the cases, 
and these Slarias presented the character of the fllana mwturna. 
Altoeethor 270 of the 1,194 prisonora eiamlued hod hydrocele, 
d 25 out of each 100 suffering from h>-drocolo harboured the 
filaiia Eoehinia in their systeme. This number so clnDsely approx- 
imalea the 26 per cent, of the general body of the priBOnore aa 
to show that, whatever might bo the causa of the extraordinary 
prevalence of hydrocele, the filaiia uoctnnia wi^ not responsible. 

In spite of the prevalence of smaU-pox, which often results in 
hiindmi and in spite of the hof dry climate, glare and dust 
which are highly prejudicial to eyesight, Cuttach hoa a compare^ 
tively blind population, the percentage of blind pciwaa 
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among mak^ lioing 67 and limong females 73 fier lOOjOtK). Thia 
poroeatog<i howi^vei', oiaeh giwiki* tlian in either Balaaore or 
Pari. Orii$i£i atmids high among the localitioa in which leprOAj ia 
prevalent, bat the proportion of lepera in Guttiick (153 per 106^000 
among malea and -i4 per 106,000 among Females) k distinctly 
le&i tiuui in the two iidjoimng diatricie. Itisanitj ia rekiivoly nire^ 
as compeiTod with Bengiil pro[>er, and the proportion of lunatics 
per Z OOpOOO of eoeli 563: (exeluding the inmates of the Innatio 
Ba3dniTi) is only 24 moles ond LI fcmalosp 

Outside the munleipalitieo, saEiitory efforts liave antiL recently Savitih- 
been almoat a negligible quoatity* WoIIb have been sunk and 
tanks eleoncd, but tlicrti bos been no serious ottempt to iiUprove 
tlie Gouditioua prevoiliug in the mofuMil ^dUages, In tlie fow 
years, however, the Diatriet Board hove been endeavoiirtng to 
infroduco a scheme of ^dllagc sanitation by cleansing aaleeted 
rtUages, in whieli the lonesa are swept and the rubbisli k removed ^ 

The Cliairmaii, howeverp remorfca:—^ The nseftilho^ of the sehome 
generally ia limited by die amount of nione^' ihut the Board can 
afford t4j allot. To effoet any \^ddefipread improvement, tlie 
expeudiiiiiv would hove to be very oonsiderable. The people or© 
wedded to dirty and expenditure on sanitaiioii in a single 

will not Inciilf^te a spirit of de&nliness in a partionlar 
village. To keep a village dean and inculeote auch a apiril, it 
will he neoesaaiy to continue apending money upon the same 
village or dlloges for sovorsl yeare, and thus a very long time 
miifit elapse iMiforo the advantages of sonitatiou cam be taught and 
appreciated generally throughont the dhttriet,” The fad ia that 
the apathy of the people ond tho nnwholesomo iiohita to which 
they are rooted render the tufife of ullage Bonitotiou on any appm- 
dable acute most diflicult. The houses throughont the (^striot ore 
built of mud dug np from the noinity; and tho result is that 
in the neighbourhood of ulmoet every hut. or house them is a 
dirty pit, filled to overflijuung with water in tho rsiny season, and 
the recoptaolo of every dcaoription of filtli. The oonsoquent 
pollution of the water-supply aud the effect on the general hcaUh 
of tho villagers con bo better imagined fjioa deserihod. In tlie 
towns the state of affoirs is much better ; a eyatoin of eonservouoy 
is kept up; night-soil and other refuse are removed; and sftepa am 
token to pn^tect the sotircos of water-supply, Aa a result of these 
mcosurea, the health of the people in municipol areas, os eJidwh 
by the vital statiaties, is appredably better than in the interior i - 
in the yeor 1904 the town deati-mto woo more than 5 ‘ per mille, 
ond in the previotifl 6 years nearly 3 per jmllo lower tlian that for 
the whole dktrict. Even sOj however^, none of the towns posaeeses 
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tL poTO and regulwr watcr-Bapply, and Uiey all alwund m fittUy pita 
and Uolftws wntainioff wtiter ot the fonlwt diniwflter and full 
doeaj-ing vegetation ^'hicli constitutes a standing tnenafie to puhbc 

Vawinntion is nnpopulot amongall classes in Orissa, where t^ 
people are more conserv'atire, lesa enlightened and more weMed to 
anpenititions leliafs than in the neighhonring Provyiee of BengaL 

Inoculation has, on the other hand, hcen practised for ages post, 

and the people heUeve in it. They see that its effeets are^ flcnoua. 
and they think thfkt the poveiB of the goddeaa of small-pox ore 
manilested W the eruption j while, as its anhutitule is not foUbwed 
hy an-eruption or, as a mle, by ferer. they distrust lU powers 
of protection. ^ 

The professon of inoculator is hereditary among the Mfistin 

™*ti^orBrihmsms. who also follow the ealUng of coltivatore. Th^^ 
'r".’*' found iu ftoallerod villages all over Orissa, and in this thetoet 
there are several tmagee in the Salipnr thana entirely occupied hy 
them As inoculatora the oommunity and the villagea in 
they live ore well known to the people generally, though the 
piuctioe of inoculation is naturally ^ost prevalent in the - Salipur ^ 
poUce cirele. Their working seamn is usni^y a short one, 
lending from about the Ist November to the Ist Mardi. Tees 
are -piud according to the oMumstances of the parents wh^ 
children are inoculated, and range from a miiumunudiarge of i 
for a female and 4 onnaa tor a male child to larger su^, 
in addition to which presents of ololh, rice, ete., ore gtvem Iho 
income of an moculator formerly is said to hove varied mm 
Kb. 100 to Ks. 300, hut recently it has fallen and ranges from 
Ra, 25 to Es. 200 per aanmn. 

The material used is small-pox derived from a person reoover- 
ing from an attack of variola diacrelaand removedon or about the 
21 st day of the disease: oiusts of variola conftuenta are not taken 
hr skilful inoculatore. After removal the crust is cove^ up 
^Ih cotton wool and placed in a small hollow bamboo wlnoh is 
eloeed with a sola pith cork, mod required for use—and this 
should bo, if poaiblo, witUn 3 or 4 days after removal—the 
ootton-w'Dol containing the crust is moistened with watw and 
aqueeredoQtoa Gnail-sheU;and the turh-d fluid th^ obtained 
in used for the operation. The instrument employed is a 
niece of iron, diapedEke a miniature oouutiy noil-parer, wth 
a sharp edge; with Ihls the skin is notched until blood ]ii^ 
' appears in the scratch, and the wa tciy fluid mentioned above la 

~^T]iBf<Al9wiii^ Kmont ot itioeirfstiflii i* bsMd tin a raport wrilUn by Maj™ 
J, CtlmW iM-Lf Civil ChHmIc, 
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then applied. Formfirly miJe ehildreti were generally inooulnted 
on the foroamii, ami femnle ehildren on the upper arm |* hut the 
Pkn^ the liereditAiy inoeulutorsi ol s^jme of Uiy Tributary Stata^, 
select a spot on tbo forehesul between the eyebrows as, the »e*it 
of Inocnlntion. Tteeently. however^ owing to the prahibition of 
the pracficie!, it has been found mwcflaaiy to selcnt scnne leas oon- 
spicuoiia place, sneh as the hook part of the upper arm or knee^ 
or the hock of the hanil* 

Although them is no restriotioD regarding the age at which tlie 
operation may be performed, it usually takes place between the age 
of two and eight years, and in practice [> 0 rsona over 40 years of 
age are not subjected to it^ 

The operation is praotioally a religious oeroinrpiiy. Tlie day 'Thf 
b&fore it takes place a solemn offering Is mode to Sltali^ the 
goddess of smalhpoi, of which the e^^ntials are ooooanut, milk, ”1“^ 
treacle, ounl, cheese, plantoiiui, turmeric, rice, grasa, plum 
loaves and vermilion. This pUjd having WSn coiupletcd, the 
child is inoculated, and incantatioos ore made to Sitalik until the 
scabs faU off. Four nr five days after the operation the inocnliitcr 
visits the child and takes lua and ho ooinO 0 again and offorB 
p&ja to SitaUt fn>m the 9th to the iGlh day, during the lieigbt of 
t!ie empdon. Formerly this was -performed opoidj with * 
conieU and drums \ IkUt now'odaya it takes place privately for 
fear of attracting attention. 

After tho oporatioii the child is fed on cold rice and fhn (a Idud 
of sw'eetmeat), and lias a Imth doily until the empHon appears. 

The bath is then stopped, and rice, and fried plantains form the 
dletaTJ^ During the period of oonvalaseeuoe the patient is 
• humoured, dealt gently with, and never scolded, even if fraedoiua. 

03 it is helieved that tlio deity prnmding over smaU-pox is in the 
ohild'e syeteniv and any castigatioti or ahusa ti^ight offend the god¬ 
dess and draw down her wrath upon the child, in the form of oon- 
flueni small-pox and deotli^ It is also believed that ilieinocnlators 
have the power of producing the exact number of eruptions w-kich 
they promiflo before nndcrtijring tbo operation! and they sre 
credited with the power oF allaying the intensily of the disease 
in a fimalUpox stricken patient. Their trentmefnt consists in the 
administration of emetics and purgatives, by the action of w^hioh 
they believe the poison is washed aw'ay. 

luoeulatioii is thus a regular profesion, atid tlie wide pr&vo- lu 
lence of the practice is sufficiently illustrated by the fact that out 
of 1,000 prisonere admitted lufo tjie (Juitoek Jail in 1905^ os many 
^ os 303 bud been inoculated, 3^14 had hod enmll-pox, 303 were 
unprotcetod, and only 251 hiid been vaccinated. It ia difficult to 
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put stop to this uusoluovous pmtioe, as the aro 

Ungto oJme fonvard and givo cTid^Micc ^nst thi; mowlat^ 
Not only, thersfore, are oouHctioua difficult to obtaiu, W 
Lil tbo pnnialxmoiits oau hardly bo said to haTQ been 

Tl^rroli natuS,, ooualstiag as they did of ™ 

eLly paid. 01 late years, ho^r, a i-igoroi^ 
oarriiun agmnSt tbk abuse, which has nipidly chan^ mattora 
iTZ botkr. lu of thssir pitiful protests U.at their means 

of liveliliood would bo taheu from them, tho moeulators vsi» 

ivarued that their practice was prohibited by law 

(rive it up, aud that if they peudsted in it, they would bo liable to 
LteneJ of mipriaoumout. Those inooulators who disreganlcd 
this warning were proBomtod, and aontenced to vaiious tcmis of 

iiuprisoiuneit; tbo number of lioenacd Tacematom was aW 
iniLised, in order to proTont the 

that facilities for raccinatiou woro not witlua the reach of im 
notieefi were isied throughout the district jKuntiiig out tliat 
iiiKulation was prohibited; Hsta of unprotected ™ 

prepared; and personal visits were paid by tespotiBiblo oiheors 
to LsclooaUti«ia which opposi^on to TPCcmabou w-^ m^t 
mtenBO. The result of these measures is seen m Uie increased 
number of vacoIuatiouB. Ten years ago the average uuijber of 
successful vawinntiopB was under lG,OtK) nnnually, whereas in 
Ifldt they were nearly 90,000, the average annual iiumlior of 
persons iiecessfuliy vaccinated during the pro^no^ five years 
being 53,000, or tho flome aa the total nnml^ m the foi^ ye^ 

jggj_ 9 jj^ The ratio of thoBC eueccasfuUy voocinated, whieii 

averaged 2G-74 per thonamd of tho population in the five ycara 
endlS iu 1903, is now 45*17, or nearly double that percenta^; 
and i^tead of (diomiig a ratio which was 4-71 lower than that for 
the whole Province, tho district can now claim a pereeutuge which 
is more than 9 per millo higher than the Proi'inaal average. 

Thirty years ago there were only two in^tutiona for altoid- 
ing charitable medical relief, bcHides the lunatic asylum, via., tlie 
Cuttack dispensary or hospitiJ, and the Jijpur disj^n- 

Bory The Cuttack dispeusary was on institution coimectcd with, 
or r^cr forming a port of, a general scheme for giving ch^table 
aid to pilgrims and other poor ^opk, and for supporting a 
number of pd>u/^ or Hindu priests who keep up vonons temples 
aad shrines in the neighbourhood of Cuttack, The aiiii«fAAo/ra 
fund appears to have had its origin in assignmenta by the sue- 
0 €:Sfiive llindiis HuhamMadftTiv ftiid llaratM GovemmeTits for 
raligioua and charitablo purposes; at the time of 
tlemenl of the district after its conquest,^ these ohantablo and 
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r^Ugicua were coatmU'id ns rt. phnr^ on tka rOTonnos 

oi the Prarinee* Owing to the reeulinr nntuie of this chnaity^ 
law than half of the income waa escpendcd in the support nf the 
diapop^iary proper^ a fifth of the iiicx>me wna paid to the pand^^ 
or in ponaioiiSi and half that mneunt ip feeding the halt, lamMj 
hlind, lopera* etc,, who awcmblcd tiiioa dnilj np.d reeoftud Biih'* 
etuntiid meals each time. The female waard woe generally filled 
with starving pilgrima or diseased prostitutes from the town^ and 
the general Avard wm likewise full of pLlgrimB HOmo of whom 
were half fnimslicd* w^hik otliers were brought in the last stages 
of diairhODa, dysentery and other w^ostiiig diseases- Naturally 
Btioh an inslitution failed to attract reapeotable "pationta^ when 
nearly all tho indoor patients wore pilgrims, or star\^g people 
picked up on tho n)uda aod brought in hy the police^ and the 
people of Cuttuok, of tho ordinaiy elasa of hcspital pationta, would 
har^y ever enter tho hospital. Tho state of afinira at tlio Jaipur 
dispensary was very muoli the Eiame; the patieiiA were principally 
mendicanta or starving pilgrima, and other ckssea looked upon 
tho place as polinted and w'ould never renuain there. 

Me^iical relief is now aflfjrded at no less than 12 dispcn* 

Eariest ^ well as at tho General Hospital at Cuttnck; and the 
figure^ of attendance given in the Appendix will show how 
completely the old ftfeling against them hos died away. Two of 
these disj^ensarieSf ihe Cuttaek MunicippiJ Branch and Central 
lirigatiou dippensaries, are in Cuttack tovra; two at tlie other 
sub-dirisional head-quarters^ Jajpur and Kendrapirap and the 
remainder at various places iu the interior^ vii,^ at Banki, 
Dharmsh&la, Uukitala, Jagatainghpnr+ Naya Bazar^ PatAmnpdaij 
Cranj& and Itijmagar: the tw'o last mentioned are maintained 
from the funds of the w^aids' estates at thoee plaoea* These 
diaiiensarica have 34 bods, and in 1904 altogether ^^1^7+5 out-^ 
patienta and 442 in-jiatienta were treated, the number of opera- 
tions performed being 4,516. A Btafement of iJic rcofiipta and 
expenditure as well ns of the prindpal disonsea treated at cndi 
of Iheso institutiooH in that y^ar is given in tho tables at the end 
of this Chapter, 

Tho Cuttack General Hospitah which is the premier medi- 
cal iufaiitution in Onm&-, eatabUshed in 1874* It took 

the place of the old k^gpital montioned above, and ^ 

a considerable perfigD of its income is derived from the {tHmx* 
cAh^^h fi fumlp a grant made by Government in lion of the old 
endowment which it resumed; this fund briogs in Xls. TJOO 
a year after deducting the allowances of pdfid^ and paupers. 

It oontains SB bods for males and 32 bods for femaloa; the 
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Lady Woodburn Hbapital^ ■which waa opoucd ia 1905 aail wliid.i 
is intondcd toproTidQ medical relief for wspcctablo nativo womeD, 
forme part of it; and tlia iwjoommodation for males will bo 
iucToased w’lioil tliG li[ctUcal School kas boon temovod to its new 
bnildinge. In 100*1 tlia mimbor of outdoor and indoor patirata 
treated was Sl,U0 and l,0lft respcctiTely, mid 3,376 operations 
ivera perfoimed. ^Ibe great majority of the small minor opora- 
tiouB are for tlio remo^'a! of olopbantiEkisia of the serotnm or penis. 

Tbo (Jucf diseosea treated in the out-patient deportment aro 
diarrhoea, dyeenteiy, nialaiial fevers, vonerool_ difienaos and eya 
diseases. 

The Cnttaeb Medical School woa opened in 1&7& wim 
object of proiiding Orissa with a supply of qimMod notivo 
doettno. The course of study extends over + yearn and is uniform 
with that of the other Beo^ Vernacular Medical Schools. The 
etad oonsifits of the Superintendent, 3 Assistant Surgeons and 3 
Hospital AsristmAs. During the last 5 years the nimUr of 
students w'Uo have entered the school each year has varied from 
46 to 67, while the number of those who have passed tho quali¬ 
fying examination at the enti of the course has varied from 15 
to 24 annually . The oehool waa formerly housed in the General 
Hospital, but in 1004 a now class-room was built, and another 
building is now being erected, which will conhim another elaesr 
room, a library Ond the niuEeuma and laboratories that ore required 
by a modern medieol eehonl. 

The Cuttack Ismotie Asylum was opened in 1864 and has 
occomiuodatioii for 43 male ond 6 female lunaties. The average 
daily, populotiou rince its opening bos been 50, of whom 18 wore 
c rimin al lunatics aud 38 nou-crimiljal luuatica, the average period • 
of detention of the latter being one year. There is no separate 
aecommodatiou for crimiuala and non-criminals; the atrium 
ie not very favourably aluated, being in tho centre of the town 
and (Tamped, for space; and it ia proposed to abolish it aud 
transfer its inmates to a central Provincial asylum. 
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4 GKICULTUKB. 

1 of tiu, ki™, t™*. taU 

Iiofr*. tlio difitnot JB imtutttlly diiided, riz., tho Kttoml, fonniim ■ 

witfTl r Vt submodioi^, un<hr tjf 

* ^wooa thorn a witfe zone of lug^ly i,^d 

^ters^ed by a network of great rivora. To tf e oast is n W. 
lying tnaot, wluoh js of great nstaral foitaity, whofro it is proWed 
from the MtiOD of salt water; but a great parf^ is impreguatod 
With 6 dt ™d unfit for oalUmtion, while inj®h of tlio rost is 
mcpoKd to damage from etorm-waves. This belf of country con- 
> Uam trcelosa eipanaes of rioe-fielda and grosa-Qi^. sloping down 
into tt doBolato jungly fraot, fuU of swamdi iolino crocks 
and mpenetroble momaBca, the haunt of wM hog and deer 
an o enonuous eroooddos. To the wosl a iWg® part of the 
surras consists of a senes of low ranges, 10 to 1 ? milw in length 
^rea^g out into infertae table*lands of fei^ginoiis day and 
**1^1^* ^ * legion of high sterile land and i^hy iuUs, covered 

^ bamtooB and scrub jungle, and intorsectcdl^y narrow though 
Wile valleya. Between tho» two tracts lil the wide allurial 

plamB fonuing the delta of the MahAnadi, BrAtfoani and Buito- 

rani nvera^ where an oitenmve system of inijatian protects the 

crops from failure in Masons of drought uadei^hles land to be 

.^culbiated that would otherwise remain harreif' They prcisent a 
gradual and steody sloj* from tho high lands ol tbe west to the 
^ and a composition varying otwiding to relatiro propor¬ 
tion of the sand sad silt of wMdj they am fo^ed* Tlie surface 
M*geuerally flat and presents the appeanmoe of f dead level of rioc- 
tieJeU, but it je hr the hills of Alti Wfitfetnfigsr in 

the centre, and is eut up uy numerous river channels. In the west 
whore the mountmns dope down to tho plains, the hues of dnun- 
age are sufficiently mark^ by the groat riTOrs, but in the delta 
proper the low Im'ets tie not along the river courses, bat in the 
valleys midway between them. The surface water guthera in 
many j^lsccs w these intervening vaUoys into low maiahos or 
temporaiy lakes, which are used during the dry season for the 
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cultirotioii of tho dAlim or spring rioe- La tto oontral portion of 
fHift Intermediate belt a largo variety of ciope ore raiecd on tho 
lands which are poriodieaJly enriched by river ailt i hut along the 
western border and near tho coa^, winter rice is practically tho 
only orop grown^ os in tho foimer tract the land ia too high to 
recoivo dopoeite of sittji and in the latter traet the silt is dcprivod 
of most of ita fertilizing power by t)io salino doposita of sea water. 

Cuttack is primarily a land of abundant raijufoli. Since IStiO Baiaf^n 
the average rogiatered full for the year has been over GO inches, it 
lias ocoaaionoUy been as great as 80 or 00 inches, and there have 
boon only sis oceasloiia on whioh it was less than 50 inches. On 
the other baud, the rainfall is precarious, and nn untimely or 
unequal distribution is liable to eatiso the ^^aFt^al or complete 
destnicLion of the crops^ even if the ootuol iall does not fall Bhorl 
of the quantity required. A heavy shower in Febniaiy or March 
is neoesaary to enable the land to Ijo ploughed, but the most critical 
montlis am May^ September and October. If the May siiowers, 
winch ars the pmouniOrB of the monsoon rains, do not fall, sowing 
may be preludidallj dclaj'cd; but deficiency in tho rainfall in 
September and October Js even moro dungerons, m If. aJfccU tho 
'>aluring of the staple rice crop^ The most terrible famine the 
district has over known was caused by the faUure of the September 
and October rains in I8G5 ; in 18^0 with a rainfall verj' litllo 
below tho nemiah serious losa wos caused by the ccasution of the 
mins early in September [ and, on tho other hand, iho crops of 
1 hS 76 and 1877 w'cre saved by the mins in these mouths, In spite 
of the very scanty fall of 4t^2S and 41*13 inches. On the whole, 

•it may bo said that a weH-didributed mlufuU of 40 mCbcs is 
sufficient to Beoure the crop, pro^dded that not loss than 4 inches 
fall in October j but in oidor to obtain a bumper crop at least 60 
indies are required, of wdiieh S inches must fall in September 
and li inches in October. In the lost 40 years, however, the fall 
of October has been less llian 4 inches 15 times, and, generally 
speaking, tho onltivaters have to face the prospect of having once 
in Gveiy three or four years a TainfaU less than Uie moiiinum 
compatible with tho ripening of tho crop, and of sulfering a 
loss of a fourth to a half of the ri-oo in the nn ir rigated lands. 
Benides tJiifi, the district is Habte to inundation ftom tbo riveiB 
oyerBow'ing their banks when swollen by heavy nunfalL in the 
hilK Tt is only hoivever when they are of ‘an eitroyrdinary 
height and of long duration, or when they occur m lato as to 
render resow'ing impoadblo, that very serious and widespread 
damage is done by finch iloi:^, Pnovidod tlial they are not too 
high or of long conlinuaaoe, and that they como early in 
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soaaoii, they are prtiductive of almost as muob good as harm, aa 
the fertUmDg silt they leave bobiM renews the productive 
powon of the soil and uesurea excellent har^'ests. * 

iTri^.'kiJvii. Owing to the ample supply *o£ Toinfall in ordinary years, 
ungutiou la lar less esseulial than in less favoured parts of the 
Provuioe, and, oieept for the cauak, it ia little used. Ad 
aomunt of the value of the eoual aystem os utforduig protoctioa 
agmuat a failure or partial failure of the rains in yeare of drought 
has been given in Chapter VI; and it will sufEoo here to eay that 
the area irrigated from this souroo is 170,000 aerea and that the 
canal embankments protect about 500,000 ucres. This ores is 
pnietioally all under rice, and woter is taken from April to 
December, llie demand for it being greatest in hlay and June, 
when it is re<iuired for jdoughing the land, in July and August 
for loosening the seal at the roots of the 'young plants, and in 
October for the final ri^Muing of the crop. Well water ia u^ only 
for watering gardon arops and botol plantations: and irrigation 
* from brooms and tanka is generally confined to the more vnluablo 
orops stndi a^ eugaroone, tobaooo, and cotton ; in most parts 
of the district it is only resorted to for jiaddy in October and 
N'oveinbor, 

iVaitr* In the low-lying Iraots near the sea water is token from the 
small streams and creeks by moans of tbo fmtld or bamboo water* 
lift. This oontrivanoo for cuisiiig water consists of two upright 
posts with a cross bar, which serves as a fiUcrum on which & 
bamboo pole works; the latter is w^ghted at one end by a stone 
or mass of mud, and at the other n thin bamboo is fastened, wltb 
an earthen pot or bucket attoebed. AVhen water is required thtf 
cultivator pulls down the bamboo polo till the buoket ia immersed; 
as soon as the tenslDn is reliuEcd, the weight attached to the 
lever raises the bucket of itself, and the water is then emptied 
into the wWAd or pipe, which is gonerally the hollowed trunk of a 
palm-tree, and is directed into the fiolds. When the field is any 
considerable boight above the water, a platform is built on four 
stout bamboos on which a man stands to work the lever. 

Where the water has only to bo raised a fow feet, it may be 
scooped up in a mid, a sort of bosket made of split bamboo which 
two men use. Holding the ropee attached to either ade, they 
swing it backwards, and bringing it down sharply into the water 
cany the forward motion of the swing ilirongh tuitjl the now 
fall of water, is raised* to the level of the water-ohannol, when 
the oontents are poured out. Another way of lifting water a short 
distanoc is with a scoop, called the jimta, which ia mode if a 
single piece of wood about 6 feet long, hollowed out and i 
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lik€ ono-Lalf o! a cmioOt tto broad open emi of wMck on the 
head of tlifl wat^ircliatmoL Tko poinbd dosed oad dipa Into the * 
water, and when thia la raised^tho water poiira naturally into the 
channel. It may Ise worked hy one man dtUer directly or with 
the help of a b^hoo erano and countcqKjiee;, as is done with the 
ieitfM, hut it pannot lift more than a oouplo of feet. It is not 
uncommon for two of these methods to ho eomhinedj the water 
hdng' lifted hy the tendd into a ttsen'oirj and from that into tho 
water-cjiannd by a f^ena or/ffrt/a. 

The amhle laud in the plaim eonalsta of alluvium in which 
gaud and day aie intermi^kCd in vaiying proportions; hut the 
eultivators recognize a lai;go numhor of dllleront cIoBses of soil, 
the names of w^hieh vaiy ocoordiiig to their situation, devatiou and 
oomposition^ In au ordinary tillage, the lands fall primarily 
under three main dlidsions according to their situation, 

(t) The low^ lauds rdaioiug min \cator and hence colled/VxAr or 
wet lands, on which winter rice is grow^u. These lauds pr^om- 
inato ii the distrfd and oorupriiio about 70 per cent, of the 
whole cultivated area. (3) The high lauds round the village 
homesteads, which, Ijoing enriched by manure and household 
refuse, have a blackidi colour and are therefore cdlcd kald ; they are 
devoted to vogetablcfl, cotton, jute, and other viduaMe crops. The 
homestead laud iar also kuowTi by the gonerie name of gMirbdrif 
and the land lying hetweeu this and the fields is called gdulalK 
(3) The river-aide lands (pdik)^ wliieb, being periodEcaUy fertili^td 
by depoaite of silt, are euitahle for growdiig tobacco, cotton, mustard 
and other crops, 

jUable lands are also classifled ocwiding to their elevation, tho 
low-ljdng Lauda produemg rioo being called kAdf and the high land 
d/iipa; thoeo situated on a le^-el botwctn tlie two am know n os 
imMidna. ^flie low lauds are further divided according to tho 
difference in level into^m, tfern , and fftffnrd . f? j$ the name given 

to the hollows which colled the drainage of the stimjimdmg high 
lands, and, being ahvaya waterlogged, are used only in the 
season or for very coarse varietioa of rice; tho tkrit lands are tiioae 
situated at a higher level on the rides of the hollows s and the 
gtM-d lands are those lying still forUier up. In hilly country 
the hollows lying between the apland jnagle-oovertd ridges are 
kuOTTO os gorofid. High lands which are not ouriched by ailt and 
cannot retain nun water ore conlcmptuotidy referred to as w'oste 
laud or fteiiiyfl)* The soils ore again divided into 


n- +* w Kep<»rt en ihu of the 
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four great closeca according to tlicii composHion, viz., (1) Jiafdt or 
clay landa, (2) Dot'atd or loamy soila, (3) Batm or ibandy lands, and 
(4) Piitii or aUntial aoik. The ryots, lioworer, meognizo a largo 
niuiib^ of minor diatirictions and give different names to the eoila 
aceoT^ng to the esfent to which clay, aand, loom and ailt piedom- 
inofe in their formation. ^1) name given to all Idiidii 

of stiff clayey soils, llice and aagarcano are the pribdpal orops 
grown on them, hut beddea these, wheat. bi> hi and kuim are also 
cidtivated. {2) Chiki^ ia a strong sticky clay, which is almost too 
stiff to be Used for successful rnltiration, and grows tor tho most 
port coarse varieties of the tSrad or winter rice. Tho outturn on 
such lands is wid to be genoraUy very poor. (3> Cham ia k also a 
hard clay, which is veiy liable to cake on being exposed to the'son 
when ploughed. It gencndly cracks into hard blocks on getting 
djy and Is altogether an Inferior soil. (4} Dom^a is a mishiro of 
sand and clay in nearly equal parts. It ia used for hidti or autumn 
nee and for all rabt crops. It is easily w'orked and is ictentivo of 
mmsture. (5) TftWid is the name given to a loam which eon- 
tams a loiger admixture of sand tlian the tfonttia lands. It ia 
looser in texture , and being poomfr, requires more manuring tha n 
the klter. (G) JMtidmutdf is n loom witli n largo admixture of 
^h; m other words, a rich sandy loam. (7) is a 

red ferruginouB sandy loam occurring near taCcrite rocks. Lite 
Midhd it. requires a great deal of manuring before it can pioduca 
a go^ crop, (8) TArnffa Jami is an elevated sundv loam with 
very little moisti^, which as a rule is allowed to Ue w^te, thouch ’ 
»™etimea ploughed np forgrewing 6«f* paddy, wdntffd, and fniltth 
^e crops on such buds are necessarily very poor. ffP) mfid is 
tho name given to ve^ looso sandy soils which grow the poorer 
buds of crops. (10) Pufti is an allui-ia] soil, formed from dlt 

mustard, and is taken advantage of to grow all kinds of miscclW 
^us crops. ^ 11) PunAwet Is a black mud nnmixed with sand, such 

rfiff iTf 1 Ttrkfiffiafdi is n 

■| /i A Pp»sid IS a loose though comparatively fertile 

'I'f signify, ia applied to a clay 

eoutaimng an admixture of or lime, whieh is met with noiJ 
those m embeds which contain nodulous Hmestone. An admi^ 

AW ™ n*™* known as 

AWi, {la) j, Und which is more or less of a salino 

*" S™*-” «■ « “I'm it .«* 
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The staple etop is. ricep which h gtown on l,!90p00ft acres,' or FtiwriTiL 
OTer 97 per cent, of the cultivated area* The varieties growi^ are 
very Dnnierons, hut they all fall under one of tliree licads according 
to the ^ason at which tliey are sown and reaped, (I) Sidli 
or early iioe^ sown in May or Jnue and reaped iu AuguM and 
September ; (2) Sdnti!, or winter rioot sown in Juno and July and 
harvested between October and Juntiary ■ and (3) or spring 

rioe,^ which ia sown after the flooda have subsided and is hon'esled 
in March anil ApriL 

Tlie most important of all these cropa ia the or winter winker 
rice* It ia divided aoconling to the amouut of water it requires 
into or heavy and tuoltu or light varieties, the /n^Au paddy 

being grown on moderately low landa which are wet or covered 
witli six inches to a foot of water from Juno to OetoboTt wldle 
the f/aru i>aJdy is grown at n lower level. Tho rico-flelda vary 
in %iz 0 ranging from amall plota eovering ^^th of an acre to 
large fields occupying an aero of ground* They are enclosed on 
all fouf sides liy araolL ridges (Aim) about u foot in height and 
breadth, in order that the rain water collected in these arfifleial 
shallows may beep the plants wet; othorwifie the land losing its 
moistnrot the phinU would quietly wither and the crop be lost* 

After the winter crop hoa been harvested in December, the 
cultivator is on the look out for the first shower of rain to plough 
hla land* The time of ploughing nocesaarily dej^end^ on 
rainfall, but if the cultivator is lucky, this occurs iu Pcbniai;^% 

As soon tlio first shower ioUs^ the country ia covered with 
miscrablodoohing Jiolf-stan'ed cattle dragging primitive plongha, 
which ua a rule never penotrute a foot below the surface of the soil. 

The land ie ploughed os often os the weather and the resources of 
the cultivator permit, but oe a rule four or five pioughinga am 
considered sufficient. The soil after being turned nj* ia o-vposed to 
the action of the sun and wind^ and thoae laii&s wliich lie bej'ond 
tlio reach of tlie fcrtiHring river silt are manured. The peasant 
then waits for tlie showers which usher in the monsoon, and 
starts sowing m soon as they appear in May or June, The 
plants gemiiuatc in 15 daysj aud consequently the earlier the seed 
can bo sown and the atroiiger the young plants arc when tho rains 
get in, tho hotter is the chance of a good crop. During the latter 
half of June and tho first half of July the growth of the rice 
ia helped by tha monsoon mins, and the cultivators have Uttla to 
do but watch tha young jdants growing up, mend tha small ridges 
round the fields, and do similar odd jobs* During the rest of 

* Hw Sgom:'! itiuu'liijf txtm uiiiiJL*T imriom cr^pi mv tbti ■v^r^et fur tbv & 
eEudlng b 
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Julj and Angiist when the plaata liave attained a height of 
about 15 iiiehefk there k the importatit operation CfflUed -iemm 
(litemUy changing of place) to be performed. This oonoktE; of 
driving the ploogh tlirongh the young rite in ordj&r to tliomughly 
!oo«en the soil at their roota; the rice plants ate then flrmlj 
replanted by hand and a mtt of blunt harrow ia drivon over tlie 
field to level and oonaolidate it. The ridgoB encloring the fields 
are then fitmlly strengthened^ the gresa eleorwl away from them^ 
and the weeds removed. For these operationB an atnpk aapplj 
water is acceswiiy* and if tills is availahlo and there k auliioiont 
minfall in September and October^ a good harvest is secured in 
November and Deoember, 

From the preceding acootmt it will be dear that the timoi of 
sowing and reploughing are two important periods when the xdrml 
crop requires wotcii but by far the moi critical 'period eomea in 
the middle of Octolwr, when its fate depends entirely on there 
being enough water lo mattiro it and to fill out the ear. At the 
first period no artifidal imgation is possible, and the jwoplu 
depend on rain water. At the saeond and tliird periode lands 
Qommonded by the eanuU^or about one-fourtli of the cultivated 
area, can always get a plentiful supply of water, and under 
normal conditions the other lands also get suiBdent rain water; 
but in years of defioient or tmovenly distributed rainfall the 
people are obliged to irrigate the crop fram every available 
natural or artificial rcfiervoir. Fortunately* the people have now 
leaznt to approoiate the value of canal water, but for manv years 
they refus^ to realize that the Iwa of their crops from ^>ught 
more than ooimterbalanced the saving of the water-rate. If the 
rain held off* the grew daily more and more anxiona; 

and though they began to discuss w'aya and means and the 
adriaability of taking a lease of canal water* they took no stops 
in that direction; and it was not tiH the crop w’as irretrievably 
damaged to the extent of a fourth or a half that they took 
action. Tlien a panio would ensue, the whole oountty coming 
to the oanal oflioor to demand w ater at a moment's notioo over 
a vast area of psiched and thiji^ty land* and, we am told, 
"ready to sign away their vei^' lives in the urgency of the 
moment.” 

Nearly all the ndaid rioo is broadoaat, tnmsplantation being 
an unpopolur system of oultivation, m it InTolvea mom labour, and 
the transplanted seedlings am very delicate for the flmt month and 
liable to injury by flood and still mom by drotight ^ it k efifjniatcd 
at only 4 per oent^ of the on Itivoted area grow^s tmnaplanted rioe 
It 19, howorer, adwitted tliat, trben Buec^ssfal, transpluntaiion 
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givefl a laigtsr yield; amd it h tfigArted to for espooially 

for those under irngatioii, which grow a HOi-tid crop" after 
to get rid of the wild paddy, called Mlunfjdf to avoid the riat 
of early flotHlo, and to replaoe the losa of the bmadcoRt crop, il 
it is destroyed 1»fore the end of Jiily, Tlio seeds are sown either 
Wflt or diy in a nnrse^, wliich is generally- a field near tlie 
tillage well maunred and fenoed in to keep jaekids and nthor 
aiumals. The land is oareftiUy watered* and when the seedlings 
are a month old they are tmnftplanted into the rioe-field. The 
lattor IS prepared by ploqghing and manuring in tlio same way 
as for hioadeast rico* and is onoo agaii^ ploughed and harrowed 
before the young planta are planted. fiaedlings are arxanged 

in hunehes of three or four plants with a smaU fijiace betiveen 
each hnnoh; tUo roots are ctaretuUy imljedded to the depth of a 
couple of inches; they are then loft and require no furtlier atten¬ 
tion beyond a gi 3 od weeding and a copious supply oE ’water. 
The earlier the transplantation ia done* the better the results, and 
the proper time ia eonsiderod to be from the middle of J une to 
the middle of Jtdy. 

Tha or early rioe* which m always sown hroBdenst, 

ranks next to the udiYw/ rice in importanec. There are two main 
olasaefi of Aid//, rIz,,*tho early variety* called nalhiM from the 
fact that it comes to maturity 60 days from the date of stiwing, 
and the lam dhdn, ripening about a month later* which supplies 
the people with u food^groin only secoud iu importance to the 
lowland paddy- Both varieties me gronm on tlio higher lands 
of the vUlagea and for preference in a light loamy soil i they 
are eowa and reaped in the rainy season* The whob crop is 
more precarious than the winter rice* bdug injuriously adeoied 
by drought in June and Jtdy* and being also Babb - to deetme^ 
tioii by hea’^y floods early in the seasou, A failure of this crop 
does not however affect the people very seriously* as loss can 
generally he recouped by a good harvest of winter rice. If the 
bidli ia damaged by a defloiency of ruin or by inundation* and 
there is no time for resowing* the lower lands at least can be sown 
with which with seasonable rainfall gives a good harvest, and 
so Tookes lip for the loss occaaioned by tlie fiiilUTO of the early rioe. 
On the other hand, if the tain ia well distributed ia the early part 
of the aeiaoQ but faib at its close, a bumper crop of hlaii will in 
part at least componsate for the ^drad mop being spoilt, Bidh' 
rioe ifl followed on high lands by ptdsea* generally i-uUM or tarhi^ 
and on alliiviul or homestead laads by mustard and linseed; in 
rich soil under irrigation or in favourable masons Ai^rAii poddy is 
transplanted to the lauds from which the lidli has been out. 


so 
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Bdlm IB fl ooarae variety of lire, wluch ia grown in the 
Khareua anil Brthmanl caritaries on low cwanipy giounda and on 
landa too hearily waterlogged to jnelJ tdrtjff. Clay lands aubjeot 
to tidal inundation are oommonly ohoaan for the purpose, aa 
irrigation la easy ami tlie crop is not affected hy saline mailer. 
It is sown in wiuter and reaped in the spring, and therefore 
requites ooostant urigation. Canal water is utilized for the 
purpose in the area commanded by tJie difstrihutaries, but elsewhere 
it requires no artificial irrigation, as being planted along ntarshes 
and tidal waters a natural supply is generally available. The 
crop may bo either transplanted or btoadoast, hut the Fonner 
method is tlie more common, A nureeiy is selected in the comer 
of a field or tank, in which the seedlings remain till tlisy a,re 
about a foot high; they are. then imbedded in Uie rice-field which 
has boon ploughed till it is a pulpy mass, and tliia is kejit 
covered with water till the seed flow-cre. It ripens in March or 
April, and the crop is then out. The area covered by it is not 
large, and it is only in the low-lying lands to the north of the 
district that it is a staple crop, 

OuttuFa From Uie eiqierijnieuia wnduicted at various times it appears 
that the outturn of clean rice per acre is Idi maiinils for irrigated 
and 12 maundfl for unirrigated lands. The estimatea of the Publio 
Works Deportment show a much greater difference between Uie 
yield of irrigated and unirrigated lands, but their ea^riments ore 
conducted in an area whore all the best Lands are irrigated aud 
where the escloaion of river alt and systematic drainage have 
lYifldi. a supply of water absolutely nocessaiy. Cuiside this area 
the heaviest crops are raised on lands rich in river silt; and in 
ordiuoiy yoora the average outturn of these lauds is not very 
much less than in the irrigated country. 

After rice the most important cereal is {Ekaaine Cent- 

^puUw, fflJifl) GOveiing 15,100 acres, mostly in the eentrel portion of tlie 
district. It is a oercol with a HmaU. reddish grain, which is grown 
on high light and inferior soils on which hiAU rioe would hardly 
* succeed. Sometimea it is sown broadcast in May, but more often 

it is first Bomi in seed-beds and then transplanted in June, The 
crop, wliieb requires good rain in June and July, ripens in August 
and September, and j-ields about 6 to 8 maimds of seed to the acre. 
This is ground into flour and eaten with cakes and rice by the 
lower classes; it is said to liave the merit of producing such a 
feeling of satiety that after a full meal a man is not inclined to oat 
again for 24 hours. 

Wheat ifl grown to a amaU extent on upland fields after rice, 
and generally on loamy or flilt-oovered soil \ it oocupiefi only 1,000 
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acr^. It is Bowti broadcaat in October or Norfliaber and is reaped 
m April; u a ifc ia left to grow up in the meantime m best it 
can. Earley is grown on light sandy landa, espooially in areas 
rapoBcd to inundation, and «»upiea tbe land from Korember to 

inaignificant, being only 
M 1 including pulses, are produced on 

114,600 oorea; the only other cereal which need be mentioned is 
{Pa»i6w» wUcH is more largely grown than 

wheat or barley, but is of Httle importance; and offci rioa it is on 
tta pulses sown in the autumn and harrasted frem January to 
April that the people depend. The commoncat aud least valued of 

, T 1 grown on poor 

lands after tudntifa and early rice, or on yet higher sandy lands 

winch produce no other orop. The seed, which is Uke a dark flat 
I»mted bean, mates an eicollont food for oattie and horses; it is 
alM boiled and eaten with rioe by the poorer cloasefi, and is even 
taken ^one in times of soarei ty. Btr/ti {PAasgctits nufiatut) is a 
mote valuable crop grown after bm rice where the land is rich 
euoagh, and is found chiefly in inundated areoa. It yields a 
Httle round pes. which is given t<r cattle and also eaten as 
a lu the form of dd/. Sfaga (Phasfo/tus is the pulse 

most la^ly consumed by tbe better cloases. Though not so 
general m its distribution ns b\rM or kiMi, it is the ennmoneet 
™ii crop grown on Ddi a</ lands ; it is found chiefly in the flooded 
tracts m the south of the district. The only other pulse oaUing 
for reparate mention is barar {Cajanm of whieh there 

are two 7arietieB---tiio lA-s or ntf/i barar grown on homcd:oad 
la^ and the ibaitd harar raised on river-side lands after b\dli 
Conner variety Is found in the west and centre of the 
jatnet, and the latter is most largely grown on the border-land 
betw^n Cuttack aird Puri, and in the Br^hmani basin, where it 
the only enop which saved the people from starvation in many 
^1llagec during the scarcity of 1896-97, 

Of all the oil-seeds, mustard and rape cover the largest area OO iwi. 
Wg grown on ia,t500 acres. Mustard is grown on nTloamy 
alter a crop of nee and la commoneet in the south of the district. 

It IS one of the most volued of the mbi crops and its oil is used 

Z 6^00 ZL 1-..ST*"- ™ 

<m 5^00 a^ hnseed on 4,000 acres, and the total area under 

^ important of 

thew ,s the cast^^ol plant, which is tisuaUy found on homesteail 
lands or m sandy Gelds along the beds of rivere, it being a 
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The two chief fiVtfe crops are cotton an A jute. Cotton, tvhich 
oooupicfi 7,100 aore^p la genemlly gro^Ti on licjinotftowi Utuk which 
am he watered from tanka and canala, or om rich allnvial soil by 
the riveraide. The cultivation of jute i a confined to the irrigated 
area in central Cuttack and J&jpnr, and the area devoted to- it is 
email (7+800 acres). Lika cotton, it is gTown on Uomeatend or 
riveiaide land, where an e]ctra rent lias generally to be paid for 
the privilege of oultivating it . 

Indigo ia the only dye gronm in the district. It wua intro 
dnoed by a Mtihmnmadan merchant who established a iaetory at 
Kondimpatn4 near the Kendr&p^ canal, hut the area under it 
(300 acrea) is iniugniticant, 

Tlie tobacco plant, coTomonly colled the dAu^npaira or smoke 
leaf ^ is one o! the loost valnable crops grown in the diatrict, though 
tli 0 total area (7+500 acres) given up to it is amalh It requires a 
rich loamy soil aud a plentiful supply of watcr+ and is only rnised 
on rich siU-covered lands, on the banks of riverfip and in the depres* 
siona of the big flooded or drainage lines. Tbe finest leaves 
are obtained on a sandy sub-soil with n tliin ooveriTig of pure silt. 
The profile of tobacco enltivation am very largOt and it is osti* 
mated that one acre will bring in a net profit of Its,. 75» It is not 
possible however for one man to cultivate more than a quarter of 
an ocroT owing to the unnmiittiug toil it requires, and people 
haring larger areas fit for tobacco sublet them to their meighboure* 
It is such a paying crop that many villages in sontliem Cuttack, 
especially in the parff^mts of Saibir, Deogaon and Sailo, depend 
on it for the pa^nnent of their rent* 

Sugarcane, which rovers S,000 aerca, requires a loamy soil and 
is grown generally on lands near the rillag^ and within easy reach 
of canal irrigaHonj or on the edges of natural water-coursea, 
where the land is out of the range of canal water. It is a crop 
reqniring incessant attention and involving a large esp&Tidlture 
of time, labour and money. The field has to he plooghed some 
thirty times and richly manured before the outtiiigs are planted 
in January or February* Then conEtant irrigation is ncoeasoiy^ 
and the soil bos to be loosened and oiUeake and mustard oil 
applied to the roots. These processes are repeated at intervals, 
the land being irrigated so as to keep it eontinnaUy moist; and 
after the fourth applicaHon of oil-ooke in May or June, the soil 
is loosened by the plough and the land w'eeded. The steins 
ore than wrapped in sugorcauo leaves and tied up ; after another 
weeding in August the leaves are bound together and the plants 
tied together in fours to give them greater power to Tosist the 
fftorms. Finally, in Deoeraber the cauce are out down and the 
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juice jB extracted; the mllle used for this piupuee are extrcnDcly 
primitiTa, and the use of Uie improved BiJiIa roller mill baa not 
yet Income ^ueroj. 

The cultivation of tlie olimbiug vine called pAtt I Piper Jisui]. 

tho leaves of which are used to wrap up the supiri or areca-nut 
chewed by natives of all ranks and classes, is not extensive, 
but its history is of some interest. It was introduced by soma 
men of the Barui casto who came from Bengal and wjttled down 
in Cuttack. It ia still grown for the most part by men of this 
caste, but it is no longer confined to tliarn. as the profits of the 
crop liave attracted other ca.des, and now Klinndaits, and indeed 
all castes but Brahmans, cultivate it. The finest jmi is grown 
at Barkud in the Kiijang estate, wliora the immigrant B&niis 
first settled; ttnd tlia greater jwrtioa of the district, especially 
the markets in the Kendrajdra aub-division, is supplied with 
betel-leaf from their plantations. There are also valnable gardens 
in Kodinda close to Cuttack and in the Jajpur aiib-diriiiion, as 
well iia in other ^mrts of the district, but they am not so well 
known m the plantations of Barkuil, which are jealously guarded 
from intruders, ua the delicate plants, according to the growem, 
cannot Leaf any noise or dlstnrbadce. Under the sheds the leaves’ 
may be plae^ed atid but not imd women are not 

even allowed to bathe in tho tanks and ponds from which the 
ore^jere are irrigated. Tlie 1>etcl requires the most careful otilti- 
vatioii, but the crop is extremely valuable and the large profits 
amply repay the labour and expense which it entails; it is 
estimated that during the 18 yeoia winch may be taken os the 
average life of a garden-at tho end of that time it growa to 
an unmanagsuhle height and has to 1» abandoned—the cultivator 
obtains a net annual hwjome of Ba. 13140 for one ffHut or -08 
aero of laud. 

^ most important of all the garden crops ts the bnnjsl or 
(Sotemum i/itfinifffHa)^ and its ciilti ration is very general. 

The or coladium {Co{iKu*i» atitigam um) produces a tuber ^^*^'**^ 
which is very largely eaten by the people. Onions are coimuoii, 
and i^nmbere of many kinds are groum in homestead lands and 
may l»e seen clirabxng over the roofs of the Looses in nearly every 
n^e. Pumpldns arc also very generally grown; nearly every 
cultivator has a phmt in his homtsteiid, and they are also raised on 
a larger scale on sandy river-aide lands. Potatoes have been jwentty 
int^ucid and are grown snceoMfully at Cuttack town, whera 
their oaltii-ution ia l»ing quickly extended. The most popular fruit 
is ^ plantiuEL, wliich is grown in nearly every part of the difitrlct ■ 
it is eaten os a iriut ond also udth ctimea, as, like the inoja/* 
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it forms the basis of most of the ^egtteble cuniee which plee^ 
the palate of the Orijra, Mangoesi grow freolj and form a very 
valiMbk addition to the food of Uie people during the hot weathe^t 
though their quality b decidedly inferior to the Milda and 
Bombay varieties* Pine-applos ara grown in many viHagee* but 
are not plentiful enough to form n very valuable articla of food^ 
Among other fruits are the jaet^ tamarind, Indian plum, 
euatard apple and papaya. Spices, turtnerio* chillieaj ooriander and 
ginger are used largely in oookiTig, but tha area they oovcr (1,300 
acres) is too smedl to meet tha demand, and there lb oonsequently a 
oonridarable import, especially of the more valoahle kinds. Thera 
are altogether 75,000 acre* under garden oreq^ and orehards. 

In the heginnliig of the 19th century the district had lieon 
raduoed to u fcemble state of desolation By tha grinding tyranny 
of the MkrithiSp The hereditary hoods of the people hod fled 
to the Gorjats where the iDdepandent tributary chiefs gn^^e them 
proteotioii in their hilly and jungly retreats; no Land-holdors 
oould at first to found to engage for the Unds j the ryots bad 
found from bitter experience tiiat they oould got land on mom 
favourable terms in tbo hills and hod better prospects of enjoying 
the fruits of it; and the population was oonsequontly insulfioient to 
till the fields. A traveller who visited Guttfick in 1806 found 
himself in danger of wild boasts from the moment ha entered 
the Prorinoc. Between Balosote and Cutfeaefc, in a country now 
thickly populated, and closely cultivated, he passed tliroiigb a 
jungle abounding in tigers and requited a guard of sepoys for 
the journey* Since that time cultivation has extended steadily 
under a BCttlcd government, though it was at first impeded by 
frequent droughts and by the injudicious oettletncnfa maila in the 
early years of British administration j and now them is little 
land left for reclamation in the central portion of the district, 
where the pressum on the soil has almost readied its limit* TTio 
statistics available for the temporarily^scttled estjxtes afford n 
valuable index of the development of cultivation sinoe the great 
flettlement of 1837 was concluded. The cultivated area in theao 
estates was then 697,000 acres, and the next GO years witucosed 
on increase of 33 per cent,, the area shown os under cultivation 
at the last acttlement being 920,000 acres. The increoso must 
have been still greater in the permnnently-sottled estates whioh 
lie on the seaboard and the hilly border region to the west ^ it 
hw been most rapid in the north-east of CutEook, but it has l^n 
general throughout the district and bos steadily gone on with the 
growth of population, though it hos occasionally been retarded by 
ralamities snob oa the cyclones of 1885 and 1891. Many villages 
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were dsBsitod aftw the first di^afiterr; the breaehea it caused in 
the nattmil sea embankment of dunea or aand-hilla iv'ere made 
worae by the cyclone of 1891 ; and areas which used to be 
cultivatod were oonaequently swept by the salt water at high tidea 
or when the tide waa backed by a stiff breeze. The canal system 
does not appear to have been a special cause in the eitenaon of 
cultivation ; the iuereaso has been no greater in the protected 
and irrigated areas th^n elsewhere; and tho enq^niriea made on the 
anbjeot have failed to elicit any evidence of a suhetontifll cstenaion 
of oultivution to lands which but for the canal water were not 
likely to have been reelaimed. At tho present day the normal 
area* under oiUtiTation in tho whole district is 1^23,500 aerea, 
of which 373,300 acros are twice cropped. Altogether 863,770 
acres are not available for cultivation, bnt there are still 155,000 
aciefl of culturablo waste ; tnneh of tliia lies in tho south-west of 
the district where the soil is ^'ciy poor, or oontsists of scrub jungle 
at the foot of the hUla; and it is doubtful if it wiU be brought 
under the plough for many years to come. 

The Oriy& is a very conservafive cultivator and has an apathetie Improred 
indifference to agriciUtural improvements, Tarions osperimtinta 
have been made fn>m tune to time in the Goi-emment and^tiflu. 
TiV ards* estates ivith new crops and modem implomenta, but these 
experiments Lave had little effect on cultivation generally. Torioua 
now crops have Leon tried each as potatoes, grouDd-nnt, Nankin 
cotton, Buxar wheat, long-stemmed rice, sugarcane, etc., but, with 
tho exception of sugarcane and potatoes, they hai'e not made much 
way witli tho ryots. Efforts have also been mode to iutroduco 
improved implements like Sibpur soil-inverting ploughs and tho 
Bihia angarcane cmahing mills, but with little anooess. The people 
are still wedded to the heavy old-fosiuoned Cuttack plougba with 
two aides ehaped like mould-boards which give them the appear¬ 
ance of ridging ploughs; and nothing shows their oonservatism 
more clearly than their failure to adopt the improved sugarcane 
mills which have become popular almost cvciywhere else in 
Bengal. An experimental farm has recently (1904J been started 
at Cuttack, m order to carry out tho recommendalions of the 
Indian Irrigation Commisaion and to show the eultivatora what 
can he done with water always at command ; but it ia too early 
as yet to aay what success is likely to attend this venture. No 
adranoes have been mode under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act, and little advantage has been token of the Agriciiltuiistsi' 

Loans Ant; even in tho lean years 1896—98 only Bs, 38,775 was 
advanced under tho provisions of the latter Act. 
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Tlio game coiiaerratism k ncitiociLMe in ihe ilbo of maniire, 
tlioufk the Orij^a is to a certain alive to its advantagosHi ho 

will ml u&e it unless his anc^oni have done sOt nnd applk& it lees 
freelj thau the cultivators in other districts, -is in other parts of 
Bengal, eow-dimg m the most important niBnurCp hut its value is 
iiiiich dlmiiLidicd by the negligent manner in which it is stored, 
and the feeding of cattle is so poor that it is not rich in munnrial 
coxustituents. Besides thia, a great deal is lost by ita conversion 
into fuel eak-eap as o^^pt iu a few favoured localities firewood k 
acariDe and its high prioe renders its use prohibitive for the ryot*. 
For the most part, therefore^ cow-dung onlj" finds its way to the 
eoil in the form of ashes ; and the only other manure in common 
use CMnmsts of hoii£ehoId refuse- These manures are spread on ttie 
rice lands at the time of the first ploughing, and are also applied 
to sugarcane, betel and vegetables, Oilnjake is also occaaioiially 
used as a topHlreeamg for these valuable crops. A strong prejudice 
exists against* the use of night-soil and hone-meal, and chemical 
manures are praotieally unknown- The feeHng agaiast the use 
of bone-meal k paiticularly intense. In Bele^iig a mto for a 
building the greatest care is taken to remove idl boue* that the 
land may contain, as they are supposed to bTing about ill-fortuue 
and to cause the inmates of the house to die without heirs. The 
mom superstitious ev'cu go through certain ablutions hnd cone- 
momes before re-eatcring tholr houses^ If they itappen to stumble 
across a bone in theij fields, 

Tlie scientific rotation of eropa is not adopted as a principle 
of ouliivation, but as a matter of practice rctution is ohsciwed 
111 the cose of the more exhausting crops, Sugarcane is never 
grown on the same land year after year* and when cultivated 
on i^rml rice knds, it ia alternated with paddy or follows a fallow, 
and is only gfown on the sanio land once in four joara. The 
lighter soils which bear early rice usually jueld two han'est*, 
When the CTop has been har%'®ted, the land k prejiamd for the 
usual raH erops of pulse^ wheat, Ixarley, etc., and it is a common 
practice to grow tirAi after the bidli crop and tlion to uso thft 
land for sngarc^c- The mixture of pulses and cemal* serves the 
purpose of rotation, as the pulses belong to the li^iimlnous family 
and enrich the soil with nitrogen. 

The cattle are similju: to thcao found in the Muthem district 
of Iaiwct Bengal t but^ owing to deficiency of pasture, the stoek is 
generally poor. Some improvemciit has however been effected hi 
the lowm and a few places in the rural areas by crossing the local 
breeds with bulLi imported from up-oountiy* Pastnro grounds 
abound* on the ^aboard nod along the foot of the hilia- Unriiig 
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tlie hot weather large heidi of eattio are grazed m the low-lyiug 
lands of Kajong, KauihS and other ertatee on the coast, and are 
driven up to tho Jnngly uplands on the west in the raina. Else¬ 
where the ground retains little moisture during the hot weather, 
md tho gross being parched up hj the burning eon, fodder is 
soarce* Cidtivatioii hoe eneroached on the grazing lands for many 
years post, though much haa been dono in the Goniso of the recent 
ECttlement to resen^e Lands for pasturage i and the eattlo have to ho 
oontent with the dry Rtubble of the fields and such soant 3 ^ herbage 
as the toad-aides, river-banks, tank^bankii and the boundary ridg^ 
of tho fields afford. A cheap and abundant supply of hirhi and 
htkhl is alwoys aTuilahlo, but though thoEie pnlsca moke an excel¬ 
lent food for cattle, very few can at!ord to give them; while e\^n 
tho straw which might eke out the scanty- supply of gross islargcly 
lifted for thatching purposes. In the dry months therefore tho 
cattle have only what they can piok up in the fields, though they 
arc partly stall-fed on chopped rice straw w'liile at work; they ore 
generally underfed and miserably housed, and no attempt is mode 
to improve tiie breed. 

The sheep bred in the district am small in size with a short 
rough wool, Goatft abound but are also small, though the breed 
imported from the aonth are somewhat larger. Pigs of the 
omnivorouft kind found everywhere in Bengal are bred by &hu- 
suiias* The only horses ore the usual indigenous ponica; they am 
few in number, undersized and Incapable of much hard work. 

Tho diseases moat prevalent among cattle are rinderpest and 
foot-mid-mouth dlssasOi In lS)03-04, 1,€43 cases of foot-ond^ 
mouth disease wore treated by irinennit Veteiinaiy Aasistatits, and 
there were altogether 1,241 cases of rinderpest—a total oxoeeded 
only in IQiulnft and Pol&mau; but in 1904-05 theftO cosCft fell to 
384. Yeterinary asdstance is also afforded at a dispensary in 
Cuttack towuj where oubpatienta am treated; 88 hoisea and 
poniee and 481 cattle were undcT tioatmant in 1904-05. 
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NiciiiiTT Owing to a well-known peoaliarity of idluWal nA^ens, the watof 
PBOTtc- which is poured down upon the plaim (jto'm the western hi 11m 
greatIjr oxiceods the toIuiuo which the lower chauuele are able to 
carry oi!. The nTer^ issue from the hills heavily laden with dltj 
which they deposit when their velocity ie cheeked by the almoet 
dead level of the delta; the fall in the Mabanadi and Baitareoif 
averaging from about 2 feet per mile where they enter the pl^ne to 
& Inehea at tidal watevt while that of the Brahman! i$ s till leea and 
does not anywhere exceed 14 mches per mile. The same process 
is repeated in the numerous ohaniieljs into which they diA'ide 
before they reach the sea [ and their beds thuB becoming gradually 
shallower, their capacity of dlsebarge is greatly reduced. The moet 
noticeable feature of thrs portion of their coune is the meagre 
stream of water they bring down in the diy season^ as compared 
with their great b^adth. the shallowness of their bUs, and their 
paroxysmal violence at periods of flood. In the hot weather they 
Hie nearly dry|. and their bede consiBt of vast- level stretches of 
sand^ striped by long reaches of land-locked water^ through which 
email streams meander from bank to bonk. But in the rainy 
season^ and eepeoioUy after a etonts has burst in Central India, 
they present an extraordinary contrast. These three great rivers 
ooUe^ the drainage of over 05,000 square miles ^ the entire rainf uU 
of this enormoufi catchment arm requires to find an outlet towards 
the sea ; and the rivers riring with great rapidity dash down 
tb^ co^ntmted fio(^ on the omall ddtoio area of 3^600 square 
* ■ between the mountains and the eea, which 

^ the year, has therefore io 

an exit for the droinago of a territory of lo times its own 
area; and^c cLstributariee and ohanndfl often prove InsufliQient 
to earry off this enormous volumo of water, 

,, *^ppar reaehas they have a rapid flow and carry away 

w teduoed, 

rriAHcv no longer able to support the, eoUd 

111 e o held in euspensioii. They aocordingly deposit it 
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in their beds and on their banks, which are in thiB way raised 
above the level of the ^iim»uiidmg oonoiiy. In fact, they praoti- 
qidly nin on ridges; and as their lower reaches have not a su^oieiit 
capacity for the vast amount of water they bring down in floods 
they spill over thdr hanta to a groater or less degree aeeorfing to 
the chances of tho season, la very high floods the excess dis¬ 
charge would inundate the aurroundJng eonntiy^ were it not for 
tho omhankmenta; but even with the embaaktnents a very large 
proportion pours down npoa the lioe-flelds^ Fortunately, the 
periods during which ths^ vast rivers remain in high flood are not 
usually oi long duration. The source of the Brihmnm supply 
being more locali, it both rises and fiiUs more rapidly than the other 
two, the floods in it rarely lasting above 3 days; floods in the 
Baitarani conimciiily last 3 or o ; and of the three rivers tho 
hfahanadl takes longest to rh^ and remains longest in flood- In 
the rainy season ihereforo they would be Uable to devastate tho 
delta if left without control; and on the other himd, they fail to 
yield a trustworthy supply of water in the hot weatlier. The 
maximum recorded discharge of the Hahenodl is about 
cubic feet per second, the average of the rainy season being about 
a third of this amount; In the Briihmanl it is about 500,000 and in 
the Bmtarani 200,000 ouhle feet par second; while the minimum 
discharge is 70,139 and 304 cubic feet per ecoond in the Boitajani, 
Brahmani and Mabanadi respectively^ Aix enormous moss of 
water, aggregating about 3,360,000 cubic feet per second, is thus 
thrown dow^n in time of flocHi, while in the hot weather the total 
supply has been known to dwindle to 400 cubic feet per second i 
and the great problem which Government has to solve is how to 
prevent the rivora from deetroying the iTops during tho roina, and 
how to husband them for agriculture and commerce dining the 
dry season, 

Tho liability of tho district to devastation by flood has been J^ikruAirjc 
aptly described by Stirling, The whole ol tho Moguihaudi,” 
ho says, '“between tho Chilka lake and the Brahmoni river, ia 
peenliorly anb|ect to Inundation from its proiimity to the hills, 
the astonishing rapidity with which the torrents descend in tho 
rains^ and the strange conformation of ibo channels of some of the 
principal rivers, whioh ore very brood within the hills, but divide 
soon ^or leaving them bto a numbor of nanow Htrcama. As an 
instance of rapid rbo, it deservoa to be recorded that, during the 
heavy rains of 1817, the ivatera of the Cajoif rose in one night a 
height of 18 foet, as ascertained bj’ <!!flreful measurements This 
immense volume of water, which ivag then perhai^s one and-a-hnlf 
mile in hrsadth by 3fl or 40 foet depth, over-topped Ux^ gmoral 
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NioEffsiTr Owing to a woHknoTiTi of alluvial rivers, tLe wator 

whieh h poured down upon the plains from the weatom hilLi 
greatly exceeds the volume which the lower ohannek are able to 
carry off. The rivers issue from the hills heavily laden with eiltp 
which they deposit when their velocity is checked hy the almoet 
dead level of the delta; the fall in the Mahanadi and BaiiaranI 
averaging from about 2 feet per mile w hem they enter the plainfi to 
0 inches at tidal w-ater* while that of the Brihmanf is Btill l®fl and 
does not anywhere eveeed 14 iuehes per mile^ The same process 
is repeated in the numerous choimek into which they divide 
before they reach the sea; and their beds thus becoming gradually 
ahallowerp their capacity of discharge is greatly reduced. The meet 
notieaable feature of this portEon of their coume is the meagre 
stream of water they baing down m the dry seafiODp as oompared 
with their great bioadthp the sbaUownesa of their bodsp and their 
parox}'ainal violence at periods oE flood. In the hot w'cather they 
are nearly diy^ and fhoir beds ooiudst of vast level Ktretchos of 
sand, striped by long roaches of land-blocked watery through which 
small streams meander from bank to bant. Bnt in the rainy 
seofion, and especially after a etorm haa burgt. in Central India, 
they present an extraordinaiy contrast. These three groat rivers 
collet^ the drainage oi over OOpOOO equoio miles ^ the entire rainfall 
of this onoimous catchment area reqnires to find an ontlet tovrajda 
the sea ^ and the riveia lioing with great rapidity dash down 
tbOT conoontraied floods on the small deltaic area of 8^600 sqmuo 
—between the mountains and the eea» which 
ID itae has a xainfaJl of 60 inohea in the yeofp b^ therefore to 
find an exit for the drainage of a territory of 15 times its own 
aroa^ and toe ^stiibutaries and channels often prove ImuflSdent 
to parry off this enormoas volume of water. 

In their upper i^ea they have a rapid flow and carry away 
reach the level plains, their speed ie reduoed, 
no longer able to aupport the, solid 
r ^ erto held in anapenBion. They accordingly deposit it 
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in th^r beds and on ih^k baulij, whicli are ha this way rai^ 
above the level o£ the suiroundixig country. In fact, they pmeti- 
cjally run en lidgee; aud m thdr lower reaobee have not a auHioieut 
capacity for the vast amoant of water tliey bring down m £tood» 
they spill over their banks to a greater or Ic&a degree according to 
tho ebancea of the aoaeon. In very high floods the excess dia- 
charge would inundate the eurrounding country^ were it not for 
the emhankmeuie; but even with the emhankments a veiy Iiirge 
proporrion poors down u|K>n the iioe-£clda» Fortiinatelyp the 
periCNie during >vhich thceo vast rivers remain in high flood are not 
usually of long duration^ The source of the Br ahm an i supply 
being more local, it both rises and falls more rapidly than the other 
two, the floods in it nirely lasting above 8 days \ floc^ in the 
Baitaranl oommonly lost 8 or 5 days i and of the three rivers the 
Moli^nudi takes longed to rise and remainB longest in flood. In 
the nuiiy season thcrolore they would be liable to devastate the 
delta if left without control; and on the other hand, they fail to 
yield a trustworthy supply of water in the hot wcatJierp The 
maxim um icooidcd discharge of the Mohanadl is about 
cnbia feet per second^ the average of the ndny season being about 
a third of this amount; in the Briliman! it is about oOU.OUO and in 
tho Baitanmi 200^000 cubic feet |)er second; w'hile the minimum 
dUohaige in 70,129 and 2t>4 cubio feet per second in the Baitarani, 
Brdhmani and Mah&nadl res|iectlvely. An oDormons mass of 
watorp aggregating about 2^860^000 cubic foot per second, ia thus 
thrown dowTi in time of flood, while in the hot weather tite tofal 
supply has been knoviii to dwindle to 400 cubic feet per Bccond; 
and the great problem which Govemnient haa to solve ia how to 
prevent the rivera from dcfitroying the crops dnring the ralna, imd 
how to husband them for agricnlture and conunercc daring tho 
di^' season. 

The Ibbitity of the district to devastation by flood ha& been ynnjKi. 
aptly described by Stirling. “ The whole of tho Mogulbandii” 
he “ between the Chilka lake and the Biahmani river, is 
peculiarly subject to mundation from ita prosmiity to the hiUsp 
the astonishing rapidity nith which the torrents descend in the 
rains, and the stiimgo cenfonnation of the uhannela of somo of the 
principal rivers, which are vei 3 '' broad within the Mils, but divide 
BOOH after leaving them into a number of narrow aticomB. As an 
instance of rapid rise, it deserves to be recorded that, dining tho 
heavy rairLS of 1817, the waters of the tJajoii rose in one night a 
height of 18 feet, as ascertained by carofiil mcaaiireinGnt- TM& 
immense voIutoo of muter, which was then perbaiis one and-a-Iialf 
mile in breadth by 30 or iO feet depth, over-topped iho^ general 
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lorel ot the town and station by a hflight of nearly G feet, and 
was only nstramod from overwholming Uwm by a aoUd ombant- 
ment faced with stone and supported by buttiwiBee, the work of 
former OoiemmentB. The defouco aUudod to, however, caUed the 
revotineiit, Uaa yielded in places within the memory of man, and 
the conseciiieiioea were of eoiuHo moftt tremoiidoufi. Ibfl Cut^k 
livora are generally swollen to an extreme height about three timw 
,l„r;„ g each rainy season, nod at such iteriods the orepa and 
villages in many portions of the district are exposed to linminont 
haxard. To guard (tgainst the eiil as much oa pmotioable,embank- 
meuts have been always maintouied by Govemmonl, at a largo 
expense. The embankments or are solid mounds of aa^, 

well sloped and turfed on either side, the priiieipal cues measuring 
from 40 to 60 and 60 feet in breadth, and 8 to 16 in height. 
The havoc oocasioned by the huiuting of one of these large iaarff 
is generally most serious. The torrent rushes through with a 
frightful roar and volomty, tearing np trees by the roots, pros- 
trating houses, and washing clean away every trace of the labowm 
of the peasantry. The devastations of the flood ^ are, in 
genertd, more prmanently commemorated by a depomt of ooaiw 
sand, which renders the aoil ill the neighhourhood of the breach 
unfit for tillage for yearn ofterwaida.’' 

Emliankiuents intended to seciira protection against destructive 
inundatiem appear to have existed in very early rimes, but what- 
ever ancient works there were mmst have been isolated ; and it has 
b«m held that lliey were rather of the nature of mounda on whioh 
^-illoges were built, while the country generally was open to 
inmidatioij. Under the iLuratha Government the samindars were 
boand to maintain ombaukmcnla, and for this puiposo were allowed 
wrtaiu deductions from the revenue thay paid. This syetem, 
howei'cr, proved so eminently unsuccessful that from the earUest 
days of its odmitiistration the BiiHsh Government umlertook 
t bej r niainteuance and repair, and spent large sums on their up¬ 
keep. The old embankments were construoted at those places 
where the hanks w'ero spoidBlly low, in order to gusid against the 
spill of the rivers during an ordinary flood* Those embankmeiits, 
by confining the spread of the water, raised its level, and so 
necesritated longer and stronger embankments to resist the floods j 
these new embankments in their lum again raised the level of the 
water, and thus led to the addition of more omhanfcmonts, so that 
their coustruotion wafl steadily progressive. In 1831 thoy wme 
ti T i d»T the charge of the Public Works Bopartment; and it la 
evident that there was then no regular system of protootivo -wor^ 
nor docs it appear that any attempt was made tw systemstwe 
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unm 1855, ‘>r tliat anyilM mmA^E and 

imrioTinB the esiatlng embankment The matter was then foreed 
upU the notice of Govenimeiit; in the preceding thrw yeiy 
dffitnieiivfl ioodfi occurred, winch caitsed nearly 3,000 breaches ; 
luid finaUy the high flood of 1850, when the embajment were 
broken in l,3t5 places, direetd attmitioii to the enlical a nte of 
the revetment wliioh protect the town of Cuttiiok, as weU m to 
the broader question of doatradivo innndalionft m the dietnet 

found that the head of the Kitjuii was enlarged 
cioatly after each year’s flood, and admitted a larger 
of water than its branches could possibly emy off, wbde a 
the same time the bead of tlic MaMnadi was silting up and not 
oarrjiug off its proper iwrtion of the flo^. 

this ovil, a spur vras, constructed at Neraj mth the object of 
remikting to some extent the relaffve diseharges of tlm_ two nvere 
in ae^rdauce w-ith the capacities of their ehannela: this spm was 
snbsequenUy developed into the Narij an^nl, and ea ^ch s^ 
rentes tlio volume of flood entering the Katjuri bnmeh of the 
river, Xo avstemaUc sebemo was however sancUoned, os it was 
lecoguizcd that the proper eontpol of such a vost nver 
best onfi^esring advice and eiipmenoe [ an i " j ir 1 nf 
to ente? on such a vast nudertuhmg ne the ^^elUng of the 
embankments till the whole question o! the iitilnsatiou of tl^ water 
supply of the delta bad been exsmined, 8ir Arthur Cotton wm 
acSr^gly deputed to iciwrl on the measure ne^y for the 
manageim^ut of the Malmnadi; and as a result of his mvatiga- 
tions, he came to tho eoneliisiou that the ^ worlm ^ady 
executed laid commenced to have effect, and that il would be easy 
lo turn bark the larger portion of the water into the MrdmnadT, 
lie pointed out however that this expedient would only r^tore 
Ihines to their former state, which was enoh that the whole ^Ita 
w.ia continilaUv subjeot to awful dronghta and flood; and he 
maintamed that ilie only effectual remedy was to carry out e 
system of works which would completely regulate ^e waters of 
the i-ruvinee, similar to those in the Godivan and Kistna deh.^. 

■ Tho canals which were cvenhmlly eonstrutied were, setoiding- Ch.l 
ly, designed not only for irrigation .md na^gation but also 
protection hijm floods. The livere run along tho highest lines in 
tho delta, so that when once they overflow their banks the 
^^lumlladiug wUEitiy ia mtmdated^ and for n idmilw their 

margiiifi preaeoi tho mmi favourable aligmuaut^ for canals mtendod 
for irrigation. Kenco the geneml pl^n (d tho works w iii« a series of 
canals leading off from Urn weiiB at Cuttack, reumiog along .the 
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mugias (il tlio great rivers, imd having on the mde neit each river 
an emhnolimeiit to keep out the 0ooda. To conttol the 0ow of water 
down the respective canals and to regukte the discharge of the 
riveia in flood according to the natural capacities of the channele, 
extensive darus or amouts of masonry wore constructed with scour¬ 
ing duicee and sluiees of diacharse; and in order to oilord rehef 
from immdation, emhanked escape channels were formed along the 
natuiBl depressions whioh present themselves in the deltas of each 
river. This syelem was the first great attempt to grapple T' ith the 
difSoulty. There can be little doubt that, until the eonstruction 
of the canals, the embankments were never thoroughly efficient; 
they WCTB no douU of aomo use in ordinary fioods, and more or 
less protected villages froin the strong currents; but in time of 
extraoidinay floods they worn of little uw aud were generally 
li&He to W ’toaelied. 

c Ip the year 1S60 tliere were nbout olO mil^ of Govemtueiit 
ornbunkmenta and 2i8 imVes of zamindari embaidimeuts in the 
district; but most of the latter, when originally constructed, were 
of insuffieiont height and strength to withstand heavy floods and 
had since faUon into disrepair and become usclees. From 1S66 
onwards the embankifients wore much strengthened, but the 
question of the degrw of efficiency in which they should he 
mfuntamed was not miacd till 18BL They had not been aUgned 
on any scientiflo system, and it was physically impossible, without 
abandoning many el them and remodelling the remamder on an 
extensive scale, to render thorn capable of affording protection 
against high floods. A special enquiry waa made rega^ng the 
expendituTB required to put them in an effident coadition; and 
it was ascertained that in tha cnee of the embankments on the 
alone the cost would be 45 laklis of ruiiw*, and that it 
would he necessary to construct embankments of such an enormous 
height that in piMtioe it would not have been ijosaible to hold 
than except at a very heavy ooat^ It w-as accordingly decided at 
the end of 1381 that tiie embankments ehonld be kept up m 
condition in which they thou existed. Since that yew the 
embankments have been maiutoiued in much the same eonditioii of 
efficiency; in repairing them care has beea taken not to raiw 
their height; and tmauthoriied additiona have been prevented, it 
was found that in previous years they had frequently been raised or 
lengthened, with the result that poitieulai IwaOities were protected, 
hut that damage was caused elwwheTe. A further examination 
of the embankments was therefore mode in 1396 and 1897, ui 
order that, when any obligations which might he held to rest on 
Govonimemt under tho existing settlement might expire, only 
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those embanimenta might be mamtabed which were productive of 
good or at least not haimful itany emboalniieats, it was found, 
were niaintained Bimply because they were in ehargo of Govern¬ 
ment in 1831, and not because they wtro supposed to be of any 
real use to the country; in some caaea there U no doubt that they 
were actually harmful, though they might afford aomepretcetbu to 
particular places | and other embankments, though still nominally 
borne on the Ust, bad already been practically abandoned, aa 
the country they were suppo^ to protect was covered by the 
works constructed iu connection with the canals* Aa a result of 
this examination, many embankments were abandoiied! and Gov* 
ermnent now mamtaiaa under Act XXXII of l8od, 215 nulcs 
of embankments situated along the bonks of the largo rivem, which 
protect on area of about 1,000 square milea, while embankments 
extending over 265 milofl are kept up in connection with the canals, 
which protect an additional area of 844 square miles* Vast sums 
have been expended from time to time on the maintenance of the 
embautraeuts; from 1803 to 1830 o^^r 8 lakhs was expended, of 
which half may be debited to Cuttaek; from 1830 to 18GG over 
71 lakhs was spent in Cuttack alone, and m the next 30 years the 
expenditure amounted to 19 lakhs. 

Huw grave the danger of bundation used to be may be realized Vaiuo 
from the fart that in 1857 it was proposed to remove the cun- 
tonment, civil station and town of Cuttack to the left or north mcnti- 
bank of the lIuhAnadi and to throw its site open to Hood. Even 
at the present day it is imposaible to assert that the embank¬ 
ments, as a whole, can withstnnd ■ cxtraoidinat)' floods or that 
the measures taken have been effectual in restoring the equilibriunt 
of the river ohiuinela generally. On the other hand, there is no 
quesKou that, in spite of these defects, they have proved of immenw 
value to the district generally. Formerly the oottages used to 
remain under water for long periods during the rainy season, and 
the tyote to remove themselves and all the moveable property 
they could take to the adjacent high lands or to the hills. There 
they had to wait patiently until the waters subsided, and then 
cam© down and repaired their honBea The canals have, to a 
great extent, put a stop to this, os their high embankments stand 
OS a barrier to prevent the overflow of the water. Striking evidence 
of the protection now flecured is afforded by the records of the high 
floods which have frem time to time swept down on the district. 

The great flood of 1855 submerged neatly the whole country, 
though it did not rise beyond 123-48 on the Lslbftgh gauge, 
whereas at the present day a flood of this height need not be 
dreaded; and though the flood of 1866 caused a disastrous 
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miindatioii, when the highest level rcnohed on the Bdlevue 
gauge waa 125'50. u flcNDd of Bimilar height in 1S95 ea^iLwI 
very little damage* 

AVMle ernbuntmeati have existed from the earliest timea 
in Cuttack, oanala date from a oompftrativdy lute ijeriod in the 
history of tlie district. The first proposal to employ the rivers of 
Orissa for irrigation came from Genenil Sir Arthur Cotton, who was 
deputed to visit the Provinoe in 1858 with ttie object of giving 
Hi*hiry nf adviee as to the cwmtrol of the flor)4 waters of the Maliaundi. He 
tw mEBli- i^^^muiended the comitnicfion of a complete system of iirigutioii 
and navigation ennals, following the principles then iKiing canied 
out in the deltas ert the Godavari and Kistna, He estimated that 
on area oi mill ions of acres miglit thus "bo irrigated, and that 
narigatioii might he opened up between Orissa p Midnapf>ro and 
Calcutta, for a sum of 130 Lakhs. Here, os ebew'here. Sir Arthur 
Cotton attached special imijortnuee to making the cauals nari- 
guhlo, and pointed out hoiv completely Orissa was out off freim 
file rest of ludia, destitute as it w oh of roadst niilwaj^a or harhoursp 
and Iraveraed by a suceesdon of formidable and unbridged rivoifl. 
In 1860 the East India Irrigation aud Caual Company wua 
foTuted for tho purpose of corr^dug out the w^ofks in Orissa, and 
abater ivas first supplied for irrigation in IS05, The works, 
however, were not sufficiently advanced to he of 0113 " real nse 
in the terrible famine oi 1806, tliough tliey supplied an oxcellant 
form of i^jUef lahour in the distressed districts. Before tliia 
it hod become evident that the original estimate would bo largely- 
exceeded ; and as the Company found it ditlieult to raise further 
funds, the Government of India purelnised the w'hole of the w-orka 
for the sum of 109 lakhs, and in 1869 the Oompauy ceased to eriftt. 

From the first migation in Orissu mode very slow progress. 
The works, however, proceeded, and in 1873 it was derided to 
provide for on irrigable area of 1,140,000 ocrea in Orisaa, at on 
estimated cost of 441 Ukhs. This area was to include 500,000 
acres in the BaLasore and Puri sections of the scheme, w'hich had 
not then been put in hand and were soon after abaudoued. 
The works sonotioned included the Taldnnda and Mariigaou 
oanak for the irrigadon of the lands between the Mtihimadf and 
lOttjuri rivers ; tho Kendrnplra and Patamundai canals ftjr the 
irrigation of the area between tho Cbitartala and tho BirSpi; 
and three rongoa of the High Level canal for the irrigation 
of the atrip of country 13 ’ing at the foot of the hiUa from Cntlacfc 
and Bhodrakh. By 1874 the greater port of this sriieme ivoa 
completed, but collections proved very disappointing, and in 1884 
a mvUed ficheme w ua approved for the extension of the Taldfmda 
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iind Mftchgnon traiitik and for tho con^tmctloii of new db!ii1> 
utari«A^ bringing up the total estimate to Ra. 3j33,0O^{)U0j of wMcU 
Ba. 2,U2,0 0,(^0 0 had alrendj been expoudedHi The project then 
approved haa been completed, and beside^ this the Maehgoon 
canal haa been extended to the tillage of Nlgpurt one udditional 
canolt with a tetiil length of 7 niilei^ ha^ been oon&tTnoted from 
tho jimetioii of the Buitarani mid Burhn lo Jajpiir^ and a number 
of iatributariee liave been added. A ehanueb known uk tbo 
Bu^lhai canalp taktug oft from the north end of the Brihm&ul 
weir, haa ako been reeentl}’^ con&triiotetl- It has been completed 
for 36 ruilee out of a eanctioned length of 46 milea, and ia 
intended U irrigate about 13,060 acrei of spi-iug rice in the Eiroa 
between the Bralimant and KhEusuii rivors. 

The general plan of tlie worke ia aa foUowa, Xoar tlio point 
where each river hifuroatea on dehouching into the plaiue, a weir ia 
o^mfitnicted aeroaa the head of eemb hraueh, partly for the purpoae 
of retaining tho water at a aidtablo level for irrigation, and partly 
in order to distribute tJie hood diaohorge in auitable proportiona 
betiiwn the ^fforent bmncbea. From the llaaba of theao wdra 
marginal emhankmente run, if neeeaaary, both up and Aovm at reamt 
00 as to confine the Booda to tlie river chaimelgp and fr^^m the mme 
points are led off the caiuili$ w^hieh oondnet the water to the hinds 
below, t^viiuon is made bj nieona of a network of smaller 
hroneh canals for the distribution of the water to the areas com* 
TnandeiL These channels, called diatributaiiBS, lead the water to 
within a certam difitanoe of etieh village * and the more detailed 
distributioii of the supply to the limds of each tillage k mode b)" 
still smaller bninehoa, termed village channels. The ay stem now 
indudes 316 milea of main canola and 1,167 railea of dislrib- 
utimea, including minor or tillage channcUp of w'hich oU but 18 
miles of canals and 65 miles of dUtrihntariea and minor diaaaelH 
lie in thk distriot. The canals themselves hmnch off from Cuttack 
to the north, south and east, so that the four rides of the delta 
thus covered enolo^e a square, of which the northern iKiundorj" k 
the Boitaranl, tho w^estem the IligU IhicvoI eanal, the southern 
the MAchgaon canal and the castezn the Bay of Bengal, wliile 
the Ken^apAra canal may ho said to foim tho diagonal of the 
square. 

The B3^tem derivoa its supply from seven great woim w'ith Wein* 
on aggregate length of miles, w'hioh, with the canal head 
sluices and entrance locks, constitute one of the most extenflive 
ayatema of canal head works in Indio. Three of these weirs 
have been built in order to utilise and control tlie huge water- 
supply of the MaliAnadl, vias., the Naraj, Malkiiodl and 
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weirs; imd the other four weirs «re on the Brfthnumt and 
Itaiturani- The Nuiaj woir, which wt« ooiiBlmoted on the line 
ot the old stone spur elroady mentioned, learee tho right bimk 
of the below Nnraj and runs obliquely down stieani 

for a length of 3,833 feet until it meets the diWding ombaak- 
jiient, w^bioh waa oripnally intended to oonneot it with the island 
on which Cuttack stands. The Mshnuadi weir runs snoffi tlie- 
head of tho main branch of tho Mohonadi at Jobia immediately 
below Cuttack, and supplica water to the Taldanda canal and its 
branch, the Michgaon camiL It has a length of 6,349 feet 
between its abntments and is pierced with two sots nf soouiing 
sluices, one of which has been placed at the south end of tho weir, 
Ln order to prerent any accumulation of sand in front of the head 
dnioes of the canal and the entronoo to the Jobra lock, while tho 
other is atuated near the centre of tho work, and serves ^ purpose 
of keeping a deep water-channel open for navigation in the pool 
above the weir. The Birupa weir is situated on the river of that 
name about If miles below its head; its length is 1,980 feet 
between abntmonta; and it is fumisbed with two sete of under* 
slniccs, and supplies water to the Kendraplra canal system and the 
High IjcvcI canal. Range I. AH these three weim wore construct¬ 
ed in a Mind nr mauncT, uud oonsist of a body wall of masoiny, 
founded upon wells sunk into the sandy bed of ^ river, which is 
pr>>tccted on tho up-stream and down-atream aides by means of 
aprons of dry atone. Tho other four wars are the Brahman; and 
PatiyI w'oirs on the BrShmani, and the Baitarani and Burba weiiS 
on tho Baitaranr, tho Baitarani weir being in the Balasore 
district. They are intended to supply water to the aecond and 
tliird Ranges of the Iligh Level canal, the Jajpur canal, and to 
the Dudhai canal on the loft of the Brahmani; tho BTohmani 
weir has a length of 4,000 feet and is situated at Jenapur at tha 
outfall of tho flrat range, while the Patiya weir, which haa h 
length of only 783 feet, has been built on the PatiyA, immediately 
below the ontfoU of the Genda Nullah, at the bead of the High 
Tjevel canal, 3nd Range. 

The canals which obtain a supply of water for irrigation and 
navigation from these seven weim are —(1) The High Level canri, 
with one branch running to JAjpur and the other to Ehadrakb in 
the Balasore (^strict, (2) The Kendripara canal, withits extenidcn 
to Jambu and two branches colled the Gobri and Patimundoi 
consls; besidee these, another canal, called the Gobri Extension 
canal, is supplied with water from the Eeudrapara canal by meaim 
of the Patamundai canal. (3} The TAldanda canal, with its 
branch, the M&chgaou canal. Of the two main scotlonB into which 
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tliB district is divided by tLo rivciB wliioli traTona the delta, the 
tract botweea the main stream of tiw Mahanodi aad the Brahmani 
is irrigated by, tha Patimundoi oaoal on the north, aiid tlie 
K«iMlrlj>arft canal on the south, the Oobri canal fanning a coaneot- 
ing link betwoea them to the east. Both these ayatetne draw their 
supply of water from the south flank of the aniout across the 
BiriipA, which also foods the High Level oonai The anient acroffi ■ 
the main branch of the Mdi&aadl feeds the Taldanda and MAch- 
gaon Carols, wliioh water the northern and sdiitheirn edges of the 
tract belw'een the Mahanndl and Katjiirj. All these 
maintain a high level along the banks of the rivers, wbioh an; 
always higher than tho iutennedlate alluvial tracts. 

The High Level ounal was designed to provide a aavigablo tlc Kfuii 
trade route between Cuttook and Calcutta, and also to irrigate the 
oountiy through which it passes. It starts from above the left 
flank of the weir across tho Binipa, I | tnilca below the departtire 
of that river from the main elream of the Mohanadf, and mns 
thenoe along the foot of tho hills north-eoatwards, fluough the 
Cuttack and Btdasore di&trictal The original scheme was to cany' 
tlie canal acroes Lire district of Mldnaporo to meet the Hooghly 
river at Ulubaria, below Calentia, a total distance from tho start¬ 
ing-point of 23Q mi Lea, so as to connect Cuttojcki with Calontta by 
one long canal. This great scheme has however been abandoned, 
and only three ranges have been completed, of which the first and 
second, covering a total diatonco of 451 miles, llo adthin this 
district, via., Bongo I from tlie Biii]|>& to tlie Br&limonl river, J13 
nUlos long, and Range II from the Br&hmani to the Baitarani 
river, a distance of 12i milw. The two ranges oommatid an 
aggregate area of 57,495 acres, of which about half is aotnally 
irrigated. The High Level canal is the most piciniesqne of all 
dhe canals of Orissa, skirting the base of the wooded hills along 
the western boundary. Tlio traveller looks eastward over olmoet 
boundless rioe plains, tbe level euifaco of wluoh is broken only by 
a few hills that here and thero rise steeply from the stUTonnding 
country; wJule to tlie west is a vista of range ujjon range of 
rugged hill and vallej’ in endless confusion. 

The JS-jpur canal, starting from the head-worfca at the point of 
bifurtiarion of the Baitorau] and Burba, runs 6i miles to tho town 
of Jftjpnr. It has a discharge of GOO oubio feet per second and 
it commands 70,000 acres. It is one of tho youngest membars of 
the Onesa fivstom, and seeuios from drought the valuable rice- 
growing lands lying in the tract between the Baitetam and 
Kharaui, where ffuiuerly tho low-ljdag i-iliagea oould only be 
irrigated with broddsh water from the creeks, 

u 
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The Kfo. The Kendrapira caml, which was opetied m 1869, is the old^ 
and most iinpisiiaut canal in the district. Ti^g off fwm the 

BitSpA rivOT pst 11 ^ve the unkiit, it .skirts tho noi^- 

era biuk of ilie Maliiiyidi find its trihut4uy ^0 Nfm, nmning 
DCwly due east to M&rsaghai, up to which isoint it h naTigijhle. It 
has a total length of 3ft and a discharge of 1,007 ouloio 
- ])er second. Tho area oommanddL by it ia 100^150 acres, and its 
23 diatrihtitarieii are capable o£ watering 62,433 acres. It irrigates 
the eonntiy betn ceii the Mohanadl and the Gobri drainage channel, 
its right bank forauog a protective embankment as w'cU as a 
thoreaglif are for the people. The country It comTOands oompriBea 
some of tbo moBt highly assessed La tlio district. 

Tbe Kendrftpara Extension canal is a enntmuation of it, which 
runs between Mara^h&i and the Jambn rivet, a diaianoe oE 
about miles. It was originaUy constructed with the object 
of improving cornTnunications betw^een Cnttack niid False Point 
harbour, into which the Jumbu flows, but it is also capable of 
enpplying water for irrigation purposes to a smolT are^ ^ 

Tlifi Gobri canal is a branch of the KendrSpara canal from 
which it takes of! in tho 28th mile. It baa a total length of 
15 miles mid commands 1S,S50 aenss, but tho distrihutariee con¬ 
structed can Only irrigate 6,5ft9 acres* It waa originally intended 
to be a djatrihutary of tho latter eanulT but was after^varda made 
navi gable in order to facilitate communication between Cuttack 
imd Chlndbdli, and it now forms part of the main rout© bet’iveen 
tho two places* Tlie Gobri Extension canal is only 6 rciios long, 
but commands an urrea of 12,717 acres, of which, however, only 
5,174 acres cun he irrigated by the tUstributaries eonstructed. It 
derives its water-supply from the l^atimimdai canal, and forms 
• the connecting link between the terminus of the Gobri canal on 

the Gsndftkia river and the Brubmani at Alba. 

The ratannmdai canal branches off from the Kendripara canal 
just below the Bird pa head-works, and skirts the Bouthem bank of 
that river and of the Br&hmanT nver for a total length of 48 miles. 

It has a dlgchargo of 885 oiibio feet per second and commands an 
area of 54,800 acres, its dishibntaries being citpablo of irrigating 
19,838 acres* It is provided only with weirs and is therefore 
impracticable for navigation; but it irrigates soma of the richest 
lands in Orissa^ and its left hank protects a large tract from Ihe 
floods of the BiriipA and Brftliniani rivers* 

Tildonda canal idarta from the right bonk of the Mahi; 

Mimi. immediately above tho anient at Jobra and mna in a south¬ 

eastern diredian to Birbflti, where it gives off the Maohgaon branch 
Thence it rtuu along the southern bank of the Sukpaita and tbe 
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Mabilnadi for a total kn^th of 52 milesp It a dlEohorge of 
I j3 J2 eubio feet per iseeoiid, of which ubout half k to&en off by 
Ulo Macbgaou canal, and it commontk 42^939 ocies. It wa 4 
designed for the purpose of iniguling the triangulai tract of 
country between the Mahanadl and KStjuri; but it U navigable 
by boafs of a Gonoideiiibb eke* and pro\ides an altemativo mute 
from Cuttack to Oiandbili ria the Ilansua creek. . 

The Machgoou canal leaves the TAldanda canal 7 miles aouth 
of Cuttack, and ntns along the north bunk of the Katjim and . 
of its branch, the Alauka, for a distance of 32 tnile^; it has a 
discharge of 77G cubic feet per scoond and commands about 13U,09U 
acres. It was originally intended to carry thia canal as for 
as Michgoon SO as to run into the tidal water of Uie Devi river 
and tliiifl establkh connection with the sea, but thia aoheme was 
never carried onh It fitopa 6 miles short of Machgoon, and tlisre 
does not ap}>car much probability that it be extended to the 
temuuatiou at firat proposed. 

^Vbou the pniject was first mooted^ the most smignine expeeto* 
tiona were entertained aa to the revetme tho canals would yield; 
and in 1SG7 the DimtoK of the East India Irrigation and Canal 
Company estimated that the sebeme would evepfuidly return a 
net income equal to 21 per oenf. of the outlay^ These hopes soon 
proved delusivcj^ It was found that tho receipts did not cover the 
working expenses^ w'hile the interest on the loan stendily accumnlul- 
ed and quickly amounted to a sensiblo addition to the oipif al otit- 
la 3 % The hojjcs of a steadily mcreo^ng doinand for water wore 
dispelled, and though the outlay was very l|Lrgo, the incomings 
w'ere indgiuBcant. Six years after ivator was first offered to the 
people, irrigation was aa fur from general adoption as it was at 
first. Jiy steadily’ lefualng tho water on tho terms originally 
offered, the pcasantij’' succeedtxl in heating down the rate^ and the 
use of ountil water then gradually extended. Tho works lia^^ 
however, never been a success financially, and even up to the 
present day tho outlay has proved uniemunerative. The average 
annual working expenses for tJio five years ending in 1900-01 weio 
Its. 4,91^830 and the average greaa revenue from all souroes was 
lls- 4,07,913, so that the working expenses w^era not oovereih lu 
tlic lost two years the [Kj^iion has improved a little, as the receipts 
exceeded the working expenses by Ea. 14,G44 in 1902-93 and by 
Its, 5,310 in 1903-04; but tho total not revenne realized^np to 
the end of tlie last j^our ampimtcd to only 9'17 per eenh of 
the capital ontliij.% the total capital cost, cxclusivo of intoreat 
charges, woa lla^ 2,65^G2,G-t7, andtiie intorest alone amounted" to 
lU. 2,89,72,164. 
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YftriotiB eausas ImYe comlnnei in falBaiying eipedationn 
whicli wow originnllv Gntortninod, Tho oorf of ija 
fltentw ilian was oipwtod, tlio area nndor imgatioaboa unt como 
up to tbo early lorecafitfl, tbo navigation receipts have neier 
i laige, and the rates diargod for imgation are 
Aa already stated. Sir Arthur Colton retimated that 3i wilhona 
of aorea rnight be ireigated, whorens the nvoniee area le only about 
200,000 acrea. Hia estimate woa douhttcaa n very Tongh one; 
and it proljably ineluded evoiy acre of land within iho Mnlvanndi 
delta and in the tract to be commanded by the Midna^re canal, 
without reference to the qneatien whether it 
would take wjiter. The arena shown in the revised preject of lMi J 
were wtimatcd on the nssimiption, for winch IIkto was 
little warrant, tlmt .^00 aerefi in every square mile would be im- 
cated, so that tlie gjms arcn oomoianded in OrSasarw otild linve been 
I44o’o00 Bcres, or SgO.OOO acres escluding the Part and Ealosore 
Bootiona. The area acfaudly commanded by the present system of 
difitrihntaiies is estimated at 52S,534 acres, of which only 371,625 
acres, or about 333 acres per sanare mile commandod, are irti^ble ; 
all of tbie ia.proetiadly confined to iMfl difitiict, in wfijm the 
cnlturablo aren eonunanded is 468,414 acres, of wliich 231,0^ 
amcfl are irrigable. The balance is eitber uucoltivabto, or lies t» 
low to take Imgution or toe high to be irrigated othore^fie thim by 
lift, and lift irrigatiou is haidly practised at oil. ^ It is doubtfid 
therefore whether the average area that can bo irrigated by the 
present canals will ever eseecd 250,000 acres, though there is 
no difficulty in regard to tlie water supply, which is generally 
sufficient for all the land which is mor likely to take imgation. 

Tlioso who outhuriastically quoted tho succefflof irrigation in 
the Madras deltos seem to have forgotten that in those tracts the 
raiidall does not csoecd 40 iudics, whorcos in Orissa it nmuiints to 
GO inches per annom. The normal rainfall being ample, the value 
of canal irrigation is {Bccejitionally depondeot on the character of 
the Beoson; and the ryots do not consider canal miction so 
absolutely indispensable ns to make it worth their while to pay 
anything hut a small water-rate or to have ell tlioir laud irrigated. 
Kothiug shows more clearly adiy tho eanols have fallen eo short 
of the expectatioina of revonne which were at first so gmerol than 
the way in wMch tho area uudor irrigation has varied and the 
people have refused to pay high water-ratea. Tho question of tiio 
rates to ho charged for water deea not appear to have been 
considered at the time that the Company was formed; hut after 
tho works wore taken ftver by Gen'omraent in 1868, a scale of rates 
wsfl notified which in practice peeved to be prohibitive, liu,, Rs. 6 
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per aero for BugarcanOp Efi, 5 for certain other orope and Ee, 3 for 
any fiiagle crop not remiunlxig more than as montha in the ground. 
The [people deolined. to pay euch high aod ^rcre also afraid 
that irrigaEon would be made an osoubo for enhanoiiig the rentfi 
and rovenue* To nliay their appreheoaionap a proclamation was 
ie^ued by GoTomment, declaring the wator-rate to be wholly 
difitinoi from land rereQue^ axtd pronudng that at the next reriaiDn 
of tho setdoment no inoreoaed rate of oase^iainoiit would t>o imposed 
on any land^ by raa$on only of their being irrigated. These * 
promises failed to produce much eilect, and a much more effective 
inducement to take water was offoided by the gradual rednetion 
of tbi mte to He* 1-8 per ftcrcu As u result of this measure, 
irrigation increased alow^j but on the whole ateodilys and by 
1876-77 tliere were 30,000 acres watered from tho canids. There 
was then a gredt demand for the privilege of irrigatiou due to Dm 
high prieee and scarcity of water ui 1878, the year of tlie Madras 
famine^ and to the introduetion of the system of five year and 
one year leases. The area under iitigation rose suddeid j to 08,000 
acme, andmereoaed to 133,000 acres in 1882-83* In 1883, however, 
there was a drop to 48,760 acres, as moat of the Uo^ espired 
and the people refused to renew theni^ The reason for this apjHjars 
to be that in (ho ojoa of the cultivator the ohJef value of tho water 
ties not in anyimppavement it ma}" render pcKsible m the outturn 
of an ordinary year, hut in the protection it affords in year of 
drciugbh Tins being so, the i^casants are always disposed to put 
off renewing their engagements till a period of drought occurs ; 
and tliia tendency was accentuated by tha fact that threa out of 
the preceding five years tlio lainEall had been sui&dent and timely, 
and oonseqiiently the benefit derived from tlie canal irrigation had 
been compajatively smalL They soon began however to reallTie 
that the loss of thair crops from drvjugbt more than ootintcrbolanoed 
the sttiing of the water-rate; the ansa slowly cictcndedp and mith 
the next quinquciiiual j>eriod a much larger number of kasos were 
executed, and the maximum of 186,627 acres was reached in 
1889'^i)0^ A few }'cars of abundant and cxcesoive rainfall brought 
the irrigated area doiivn to 119,400 acres in 1896, when the 
drought created on nniver^ demMid for wator^ and the Imgatcd 
area rose at a hound to 207,015 acreSi Sinoe that year it has 
increaeod but little i the average area irrigatod in the three yearu 
ending in March 1903 was 310,012, (be rmmmnm of 325,000 
acres being rcach^ in 1902-03 [ and in 1903-04 the area supplied 
was 310,161 

A very large sum was expended in making the canals first olaas 
navigation tinea, as great impertanco waa attached to this source 
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of incoma. It ivafi confidoatLy oipotHA tliat there ^ould he a 
large treffio along tliese waierisAj^ anil that Ihe re<JOipta troiti t*lla 
would givo tlio State n profitaLle Mum lot tbo money ercut on 
them- It might, iDdeed, reaaoQably huTo been expected that, if 
navigation could 1» a buccoss anjTvhere, it would ho m Onfisa- 
The countiy was in a terribk state of imlaticm without intornal 
andoxteraal ooremumcations, ond it wna nntnndly untidpated that 
the canals would attract all the local trade and fonn cheap 
routes connecting aU parts of the country. It is clear homiv-CT 
that, after 30 years of a very fine system of navigable canok, 
the people have not tahen to navigation. Carta and paok-b^ochs 
still constitute the duel means of hanaport, and ovto wheu ou^ls 
are available, the people seldom use boat# The navigation reccipta 
- have therefore always been an in^gniJicant source of income, and 
sinoo the openiiig of the railway they have still further diminished, 
falling from Ea 1,04,100 in 1897-98 to Ea 78,103 in 1001-02, 
The toUago rates W*o been reoemtly reduced, and tho tonnage 
home along the canals has iacreosod j hut oven so the toUago only 
amounted to Es. 68,489 in 1903-04, and tliero .does not appear 
to be auy Ukellhood of navigation over proving of much value as 
B sQuroe of income. 

This large irrigation system ia under the control of a Superin¬ 
tending Engineer, who is assisted hy three -Esecalive EngiuMre 
in chaigo of diviaons. The latter are responsible for the inain- 
tenimce of tho canals and tho conduct of irrigation operations; 
and a eepaiuto catahlishmont is entertainod for the eoUe^ion 
of the revenue. For this purpose there is a revenue division 
in charge of a Spocial Deputy Collector, who setia to the 
assessment and collection of water-rates imder the orders of the 
Superintending Engineer. Tho irrigatod area is divided into 
blocks, tho lease of all the lands in oaeli block being arming^ so an 
to lapse in the same year, while efforta are made in fixing the 
pericid of tho loose of these blocka to see that loasds for an mjual 
area expire each year. Water is supplied to the oultivatore on 
application on n prescribed* form, thp year being divided into throe 
Ecasous, that is the hot weather, from March to June; from 

the Ifitii June to the end of October, and from November to 
the cod of March. Dates are fixed for each season, and a Icaso or 
permit granted for the senson ia only in fotoe for that particular 
period. Besides these season leases, there are long-term leases, or 
leases for periods up to ten years, W'hifjh aio granted at a some¬ 
what reduced rate, and secure a supply of u*ntor from tho lUth June 
to the 31st March in each year. These long-term leases ore only 
granted for oompoct blocks defined by w^-marked boundaries 
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of Buch a natuiG that tko leaisod l$jxd& can be clearly 
gtjished from llio adjoining imlcsB^d lands, and also ao ealuated 
that md cased lands will not be ordinarily irrigated by water 
supplied for tho land intruded in tho block, Tlieae boimdarica am 
mentioned in the application for the lease, on reoeipt of wliieli a 
Epocial report is submitted to the Executive Engineer. If the lease 
is approved^ that officer lE^uea orders for tlio block to be mcasuiodi 
and a detailed or measurement of each cultlvatoris holding, 

is then mode. Tho leaso h finally nppiOA*ed by the Executive 
Engineer who Lssues the penuilt hut before this can bo done, every 
cullivalor who bnA fields witlnn the blook^ nrost sgn hia name 
ngoinil tho area which has lioeii measured, and which will be 
assessed in his name. In j^rdor to admit of a. block getting water 
for the first season, a provisional pomiit is granted for the season 
On tlie area originally applied for; tlna permit is cancelled when 
the long-leaso |»ermit is finally granted^ Fields which cannot be 
ordinarily irrigatedj or Eor which canal water is not ordinarily 
required, can bo excluded from tho block at the dificrelion of the 
Executive EnginceT* stich fields being duly noted in the Mdirrii or 
measurement paper. In these long-term leases water-mtes are 
charged for the area measured and acoeplcd by the ctilEvatoraj 
whether water is required or not. In I'nit and hot^w'calher leases, • 
w'atcr ia supplied oh apphention^ and water-rates are levied on the 
actual areas icrigated^ and not necessarily on those specified in the 
applicatioi]* In order to uasiat the Canal Depurtmeut ■ as far as 
possiblo in the assessment and coUeetion of w’atcr-ratea, infiucntial 
men of the villngCj called ** repreaentativeff^^* are appointed on tho 
approval of the tDajjority of the cultivators ooneemed. Their duty 
is to fUBsst in nioasnrcmentB, in procuring and attesting signatun^ 
to applications for leases, and in collociipg the rates. In return for 
this w'ork, tliey are entitled to free irrigation of the lands in their 
own Secnpalion within tho leased area up to a limit of 3 per cent, 
of the area assessed. 

The present praotice is to give long-term block IcosoSi which 
often extend to 10 years, but to discriminnte between flic various 
classes of land forming a block. Thus bmda lying bo low that they 
never require irrigation, although Tvator may often flow into them, 
are excluded from assessment; w^hile a special rate of annas per 
acre is charged on those landa which derive benefit from irrigation 
only in oxceptionally dry yeara. The rate charged for other land, 
or tho nihng rate, was fonnerly Uo. 1-8 per aerc^ but it was i^sod 
to Re. 1-13 in 1902-03. Higher mtea are charged for single 
sea^n IcaaGfijOr for water taken between Ist April and 16th Juno; 
but the average or all-round rale is about 3 annas less than tho 
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r uling rfcte, and it amounted to He. 1*5 only during ths tbreo 
ycm ending 1901-02. Tbe long kaeo fiyatem ia well soited to 
these canals, ns it tends to present loss of revenue in aeiisona in 
which irrigation ie not reqtiiiedu, and it appeox^ to he popular with 
the cnltivetojftr The foet neverlhelefis remoiiiA that* after many 
yeare' nur^g of tlio lease system, it haa not been poeathle to 
induce tho Oriya cultivator to pay an averngo rate of more 
ihsijY He, ^ Mvantag^a of irrigation and 

protection from floods which the canals confer on himj and 
that, cA'cn after a rovisJon of settlement, Govemnient lisa not 
been able to propose a greater enhancement of this rate tlian 
4 am^ 

A fair test of the value of irrigation to n district is to be found 
in the increase of the rent obtained for the land. On tins subject 
wo have fortuDalcly very detaiiod information in the final rei>ort 
on the survey and Eettlemcut of Orissa hy Mr. 8- L. Maddo^t 
Mr. Maddox states:—There ia little, if any, eHdenoe of general 
enhancement of rents on the ground of hrigtition or of higher xateii 
in irrigated than in tiainigatod viUages, though there is evidence 
that rent-rates have 'risen more in the proteeted and irrigated 
tracta than in the unprotected and unirri gated. Tboro is, however, 

" some reason to tlnnk that irrigation causes the lowtist rents to 
rise, and in fact has a tendency to equalise rents through an 
imgated area. The increase ol cultivation is cortinnly no greater 
in the protected and irrigated group, and all tho enqiiiltes mado 
have failed to elicit tiny evidence of a substantial extension of 
otiltivation to lands which but for the canal water were not likely 
to hnvo been recloiiued. Amidst the mass of conflicting infomia- 
tiou on the subject o^tho increafie of ren^rutes, one f uot alone can 
be held to be abtindantly proved, and that is that the cosca in 
which a laminJAr h it s openly cnbanced rents on the ground of the 
aeoGsaibility of canul water or has imposed an irrigation eess of his 
own are very rare.” Elsewhere in the rents of irrigated ai'a 
somotimea tw'o or three times those of itniniguted land- Here, 
however, despite increased crops and assurance against drought, the 
tenant declines to pay a higher rent, imd wiU only pay a very 
small water-rate for tho privilege ol inigation * nor haa it been 
pofifiiblo to increase this rate at aetUemeni by more than four 
annas. It must bo infemd then that the profit duo to irrigation 
boa been very amalL 

It must not, bowovcTi bo oasumed that these canola are of 
no vsiue ^to Cuttack. Apart from any increase wHch It may 
have caused iu rentals, tho canal system ia of great value aa a 
*ocuri^ against loss caused by floods and drought. Fonnerly tho 
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landlorda’ Lncome wds precarious beeatUso tlieir teuEiuts i^’erc liable 
to failure of crops froiu Uiesa tausea. Now tJiero is nu sQoh uncer- 
t^oty, m in tlie area embanked and provided with diatributant?6 
there is protection against devastating flood&p and water is avadable 
in tim o of drought for whoever needs it- In the SO years prior to 
their cMnstructioiiT 18ai*32 to 18I}G-07| floods snUicieuay dieast^ns 
to neoessitaio remissions of Govemment revenue ocenrred eight 
times. The lemisrioua mode on this aceount amounted to over 8 
Ittklis, and how smiiU a proportion Uiia boars to tho total loss 
snffeicd in these eight years of disastrous flood may be judged 
from the fact that in the year l8G6|4hc events of which formed the 
snbjedi of minute euquiryi the retnisaiona were found to reptvgieiit 
oidy 5 per oont- of tho estimated loss. Tho pcoplet wo loam, used 
lo bo kepi on the alert every year ior two or three days and nights 
waiting for a signal to fly to the higheiit ground avaikbie, and 
were obliged to hcc thoir houses washing down on all rides without 
having any jioa'er to save themp Tho canal embankments now 
protect nearly i>o0,000 rtvres, and oven the gn^test floods are pow - 
€«rles& to devaalate all tho country- Iiumnirity from famhie la, 
however, i^erliaps of even greater value than protection fiom flood* 
It appears from the report on the inundations of that remis* 
rions on account of drought, amounting to 14 ^ laklis, or about two 
years* revenuej were granted in Cuttack in five out of the yti yeaiB 
ending with 1866-(17 j and as no remissions were granted unle^ 
the loss excccdi^ ouc-fonrth of the produce, it may bo accepted 
that tho loa&os from drought were both more frequent und greater 
than is Bugg^ted by these figures. *No such lemiBrions liavo been 
ueoessary the constniction of the canals and it is ccrimn 
that if so terriblo a calamity as ihai of IB&X w'ero again to befall 
Cuttack, tho district would bo in a far better position to wiLhri™d 
it* To quote the cojiolnrian arrived at by the Indian Irrigation 
ComrfSsrion of 1001 - 03 : there is no ujpmt need for further 
famine protecUon to the idaiiis of Orissa ■ and indeed ihoto are fuw 
|)arts of India more seeure, or in which the value of irrigation 
boars so s proportion to its cost.'^ 
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XATUIIAL CALAMITIES. 

T.iABtutr Thk moflt dilBoult probloiD wkkh ilifl administration iu iMsdis- 
^ triot has lo iac« is ite liability to lorn of life and property from 
natural calamitioe, Tto toinfAU la in ni<Bt yoar^ ample for iU 
neodsj but it ia precarious, and its early ceesatiun is iatol to the 
* rice omp on wbicb tbe people depend. In the deltaio tract which 
fenuA the gtcaler part of tlie dialrid, the difference of le^^el 
betwe^m the high and low-lying lands is bo slight that, in the 
* C¥eat of nay Bcsaxcjty of nLinfnll, nil parts are equally nffeoted* 
The low landa are not sufllcieDily below the level of the up* 
lands to rat am moUturc for any qcntaidcrable tiEne after the rnios 
* have ceased, and in years of drought Ihc erops grown on them 
do not compensate for tho Toss of thcMse which may bo burnt up 
on the arid higher levels, A drought ia, thcroforoj liable to 
nffect Cuttack more Berioudy than those districle where the differ* 
enoo of lerel between tbe up-lands and the low-lying tracts is 
fiufKeient to oauac tho sterility of the former 'to be eompeusated 
by tho increased fertility of the Intior, Since the droughts, how- 
evor, of 1@36| l^37t and ISGft-Gdj aJJ of which caused 

mora or kss distress, and the last of which brought on the great 
famine oE Orissfl, largo irrigation wt^rla have been conriruoted 
which yield an ample supply of water, so that the district may 
bo now anici to enjoy comparative inmuuity from famine, even 
when there is a protracted cessatiort of the mins. As a matter 
of fad, of lato years there has been no ground for nny great 
anxiety on tbe acore of drought, at though the defleienoy of rain¬ 
fall has in sevornl jeara aeriously affected the outturn of crops, 
^ • The aren now regarded na liable to famine is 1,305 square milea 

with a population of 572,500, and it is edimat^ that the mali^ 
ituncL number of persons ILkoly to require relief in tho oveut of 
serious famiiie is 78,000, of whom 62|tK10 would be provided for 
by relief works, while 16,000 would requho gratuitous relief. ^ 

The next great danger to which the district is e^tposed is that 
of inundation. The greater part of the tract of country which 
it occupies k liahlo to sutler from the doods oE the Mahauodlv 
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Br&limBDl and Baltar&ul, as the thaonals of those riVCTS are 
insuBioient to cmry off-tho great volume of water whicli comes 
dow'd after liea^'y rain from the taModaods of Cliota Jfigpur and 
tLe Central Provinces. These floods^ arise from sudden freshets 
of the rivers beforo they enter the district and not from exoesrive 
rainfall in it; and though a low flood does Utile harm, as it Is 
prevented from devastating the oonntry by (he emhankmeats, the 
Kt gh (loods which sweep across the rioe-fidds do great damage to 
the ataodiug crop, as they generally occur in July, August and 
September, when the rice is in the first vigour of its growth or is 
in flower or ncmiog |mftturity. It smnetimee, though fortunately 
rarely, happens that tho district is visited with tiie double calamity 
of flood and drought in tbe same year, the former occurring in 
tho early part and the latter towards tho dose of the season. 

Less frequent but scarcely less serious Juciuago has been caused 
by stoim-waveH on the sea face ; and lUough the low lands ere 
to some extent embanked against tho sea water, violent cydones 
breach tho embanimeuta and cause great loss of life and property. 

These cyclones aio fortunately rare; they arc generally genorated 
during the transition periods antecedent and subaaquent to the 
full eatablishmont of the aouth-wost monsoon, i.e., durmg tho 
months of April and May, October and November. Their most 
fitriking features ran tho great barometrio depression in the centre 
and the magnitude of the slorm area. These two causes prodnee 
a largo aecnmulalion of ivater at and ueur I ho centre, which 
progresses with the storm and gives rise to a deatriictivo storm- 
wave, when tho centre reaches the shelving const. It then sweeps , 
inland, and the danjage caused is lorrible ami widespread. 

Prcvioiia to the inception of the groat Oriasn canal system, 
droughts and famines were of froquent gecurrenw. Uislorieul 
leeoids show that terrible families oeeiirred in tho i4lh, 15tli and "“*'**** 
16th centuries, and during the rule of the MarMhiia tho dJatriet 
suffered grievously from repeated famines. In the memorable 
{amine of 1T70 tbe land lay untilled; ciee was net tube had at two 
seers per rupee; aud while the people w'cre dying by hundreds of 
thousands, the Mar.ith& soldiery plundered and dea'astated the 
country. Four* yearn later another scarcity ia said to have 
oceurred, and in Cuttack town rice could scarcely be purebased 
at 10 for the local seer (10-5 /ofe). lu 1780 the whole 

country had sunk into such absolute desolation that there was not 
A single place uxeept Purl and Cuttack which could furnish even 
one battniieo with provisions. In 17y3»flii Ihe niisemble peasants 
again esperieneed the horrors- of famine; ararolty followed in 
1803; and whan the district passed into the possession of the 
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Briijiiik Ibo condition of tlie oonntry yrm wtctoheJ. A Inrgo 
portion of tho land bfiOn thrown into waate; iminj of tlio 
l>Qople had flofl to tho jnnglo* and tks iKspiilfttion waa insyJScient 
lo till the irndir Britiali j^miiiLsIrutiou an ota of pros- 

Iverity bfts oiiftiad- with an unprovoinoiit in iliaiF niatoti#.! 
, rtHouioes^ tho people have disphiyed far muro slay i fig jiower in 

lnui yoare; eiiUivatioii haft esteneled; aud though there have boon 
frec^uout dronghtaj they bnvo only once cnlmmatoA in faruine^ 
'I'he yoora iSi^Sp 1869, 1817 and J828 weno years of bad 
crops and Boaroityi and in IS-IIT and 1842 Cultaek snlTered 
severely from drought; but the only really great cataalrophe of 
the ejentury was the famine of ISUii-GO. No suoli oatamity bod 
o^cuired for nt^ly a Qcnltiry; it had to be dealt wilh by a body 
of ottidala nee^^iisarily igaoraut of the dgna of ita approaeb, 
itnpreparod to it, and inexperienped in. the adminisEration 

of relief measures; n-r were the native inhuhitants more aware 
of wliPit w'oa coming on tbom tbun tbe British ofTieeis. The 
miiifatl of tSfrj w'oa scanty and ceased premahnely, so that the 
outturn of Iho groat crop of winter rice, on tlie eountiy 

mainly depends, w^as rDckoned at less Limn a tbird of the average 
crop. Food'tttcicks were low, both] because tho ^ua.utity exported 
« in 1885 Was imusuall}'^ largo and because the people, umiceustcaiied 
to precarious seasons, had not rotoined. sutlieient stores at huni^* 
^Vhe^l the hun'cut failed, the gravity of tliC occasion was not 
{keiceivod and no speciid i w] nines wero pii^tihited; while prices 
long rouioinoil so moderate that they offered no temptation 
to im|Kirtors and forced no rednetion in consumption on the 
inhabitants, till suddenly the rroviuoo w'oa found to be almost 
bare of fcod^ It was only m May 18GG that it was disco vexed 
that tbo piarkels were sc empty that the jail prisoners and Lho 
, tjovernment ostabUshiuenls eonld not be suppljerL But ibo 

aoutberu monfioon bad now begun and im^K^tation by sea ur land 
Ikmwuo nearly impendbb« Orissa was ili that time alniost isolated 
from tbo rest of India; tbo only road leading to Calcutta, across 
a cwuntry intenected hy largo rivera and liable to inundation^ was 
iinmetaUcd and nnbridged; and tlvera woa very little commiml- 
i.'atioa by sea* By great exertions, the SoverninGnt sucDcedod iu 
importing about 1G,000 tons of food-gram by tbo end of Novem¬ 
ber ; and this was given aw'ay gratuitously, or sold at low rates, 
er distributed in wages to the etar^'Ing population. But moau* 
while the mortality among those w hom this relief did not reach, 
or roapbed too late, had been very great; and it was estimated 
that nearly 1,060,600 persons bud died* Though the general 
famine may bo said to have oome to an end in November when 
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the new crop boigaii to ooma into tlie martet, groat distress elill 
contiimcd in eomo parte of the ooiintij. The rainfall of the year 
W(w eo hra^y m to cause groat floods in the river Maliiniull, and 
though the harvests in the higher lamb were oswilentj in all the 
low lands the orop was drowned. Half the distriet of Cuttaek 
was thus devastated; in January 18tf7 forty deatha a day fioio 
starvation were reported; and the work of relief had to he taken ^ 

up again. Altogether shout 40,000 tons of rice were imported 
and Uvuhly dintrihiitcd; and about half hod been diKposod 
of when the toonsoon o! 1807^ followed by an nmtaually flue 
harvest, altogether put an end to the famine in 1368. No eom- 
pleto statist ios of the miialwis relievM and of the espeaditnre 
incurred are avnilahlo; but the mortality was eatimnted at ouc- 
flftb to ono-fonrth of the popnlation, and altogether nearly 1 i 
crores waa oipended in Oris^ during this famine. 

The preceding summary of the liistory of the Oriwa famine is 
oondensed from the Report of the Famine Commissioners of 1378, 
but the catastrophe in Cattack was <o great that a fuUer doserip- Cmt* k, 
tion of the way in which it affeetod the distriet bociub to bo 
required. The rice crop in the year immediately preceding the . 
total failure of the winter crop of I3fi.5 appears to have hem a 
fairly good one in Cuttack. Even as late as August 1365, pricfti 
continued easy, and in that month large purchases were mmlo by 
n French mereantilo house at frem 30 to 35 score per ru]pwj. 
Thongh the rainfall of 1865 was below the average, the prospects 
of the crop seem to liara been, on the whole, good up to Septem¬ 
ber ; but the last heavy fall took place on the 6tb of that month, 
and'after the IStb the reins stopp^ entirely. Ui> to October nee 
continued to be tolerably ebenp in Cuttack, the crops were 
generally promising, an.1 even in tlie midile of the month p^plo 
still hop^ that a timely fsll of rain might savo the crop. ii\ hen, 
however, the middle of October passed without any sign of rain, 
the alarm bcoamo serious, and by the 26th, the whole country was 
in a panic* The rice trade was sloppfti: the country to 

supply tbetowns> and at Cuttack the bAare were clostd. This 
refnsal to soli, which now nianifosled itself for the iret tune, 
was repeated dI intervals threughont the famine; and it was 
symjdomatio of Iti ebarsoter, as rather due to scarcity of grain 
tbon scarcity of m>mey, that each fresli areessign of nlom 
oonstantly took the shape of stopping salts at the regular maria 
altogetlior rather than of mere sudden fnhanwmenU of 
Soma dealers really had no groin; others were unwilling to »ll 
OB the old terms, and w^a ofraid to raise the terras too sn-ldenly; 
and the remainder felt themMlTaa unable to meet the demaads 
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which would have tqen thrown on them il thoy had topt their 
fihop^ open whoa tho$a of others wore cloBCd. Henoe the dealers 
followed ooe another, and general eloaing tnovemcnta took placet 
which weifts only got over when the supply had aecmnnlated a 
litlie and the olanneil public were gkd to accept greatly enhanoed 
rates. 

By the fith Xovember the price of common rioe in Cuttack was 
^ local seera {105 j)oc rupee. Prices fiteadDy increased 

week Toy week, and it became apimrent that ahenlnte famine 
mnst enfiuo. The irrigatLon works^hy providing employment 
for thoufiondfi oE Inbourerfti who were paid portly in money 
and portly in rices rendorod the tLislrefis Inter in Cuttack than 
in the neighbouring districts but even in Cuttack town the 
official returns of the 12th Fetruary allowed the price of rice at 
from 9 to 7 standard fleers per mpeo. In April the diet net 
began to anfifer from actual famine and Bton'ation. The pressure 
was ofl jot less io the town thm ebsewbero^ but prices reached 
flj to oj seers ppr rtipeCt at which rate the people could not 
long flurvive, and starving objects began to appear. Several 
, private eharitica were opened^ and ihere was an old-estahUaJKd 
public charily; but it was not till the end of the memth that the 
llelief Committee eommeneed regular operntioiLS, Thq disEreas 
was oggmvated by the failtu^ of the Irrigation Company a ricc^ 
which now enmo to an end ; tlieir funds w ore &t the time scant; 
they did not import more rice till June; and* meantime, food 
becoming Bcarcer and scarcer, the relief afforded bj their works 
was greatly dimiuisbe4L 

It is quite clear that by Jlay there was gicat starvation and 
Hufferingf and oonHideTablo mortality in the district, though the 
mortality in the town ivas nqt excessive and there were not the 
famine settles witnessed in Bslasore. Prices went up to 5 end 4 
seeifl in the latter part of the month, or to about seven times the 
' average price of food; and continuing to rise still higher than this, 
they did not materially fall during the following three months. 
From the middle oE Jiftie to the midiilQ of July, the price in the 
town of Cuttack {when rice could he bought at all) was from 4 J 
to 3 J. standard aeefs per rtipoe, or eight times the average price, 
and in most places rice was not to he obtained at aU. The 
popular urban confidence Ln stocike yet remmning in hand only 
ended in more fliidden and complete exhaustion and rum; and in 
respect of high pricc$, Cuttack anfferod more than any other 
district fltation. Bieo was dearer for n sburt time nt Baliisore, but 
the most extreme pressure of prices lusted for a Longer period 
at iJuttack than at either Balosore or Puri. Government relief 
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works Wer6 tiot oponsd'tiU lato in tli6 famiiiB; but tho works of 
the IrHg&tiou Compoiij omplojod porsous on ati iLvorago in 
eacli of the six months ending in June. In Jnnuary when rioa was 
procurfcblo, the numbers were at their highest (14,efi6); and from 
that mouth till Juno, employment hoing freely offered, and more 
and more needed, the decrease in numbers was Kilely due to 
the want of rice to feed the labonrora. In the rainy months July 
and August the work was for the moat psrt stopped by the season. 

By the end of May, the district was discovered to b» in a 
terrible state of famine. On the S'th May, the ComimfiBioBef 
returning from a tour in the Tributary States fouml tho troops 
and Oovemment establishments on the point of starvation; and 
on the 38th he sent a telegram beggiug Government to import 
rioo for the use ol the tioope awl for the jiuls, to feed labourers 
on relief works, and to supply food for the starving. Itice, lie 
anuoimced, was procurable with the utmost diffioulty, and then 
only in insuffieiont quantities, at 4 i seers per rupee; there wtre 
only one day’s rations in store for the troops; eiime was increas¬ 
ing daily; and all public works and relief works were stopped for 
want of food. A cargo of 3,000 bags of rice woe at onoe despatch- 
ed to Folse Point, but great diEcuLty ond delay was experi¬ 
enced in landing ond transporting it; and the greater part of the 
cargo wns not received in Cuttack till early in July. After this, 
several ships lo.aded with rice arrived in quick succesaion, and by 
November about 10,0(10 tens of food had been imprted. Mean¬ 
while, however, the mortality cauBod by sUrvation or by disease, 
directly or indirectly cooneotod with atarvatiuii, wdnt and had 
food, was very great. Money was spumed os worthless, and prices 
were constantly merely iioniuial. Where ri« was to be bought 
at all, as at Cuttack, it reached the rate of five, four and even tlLree 
aeeis to the rupee, hut in the iutmor still higher rates prevailed, 
even to one seer per rupee. Famishiug crowds gathered ut the 
feoding-placea, and as One oEoer wTote, “ for miles round you 
he^rd iheir yell for food. ” 

In July Bomo ceutres for the diatribiilion of cooked food were 
eatuhlislied in tho inlerior, more were established in August, aud 
in September nearly tho full number 143) of feeding-plaoes wore 
in operatiom Before this, however, tha sufforraga of the people 
hod been increased by the iiiuudation of all the low-lying liuida 
The deltaic rivers, swollen by heavy raiu, rose to an almost mi- 
precedented height; the embankments were toppeil aud breached 
in all directions, and tho whole of Hie low-lying country was 
flooded by an inundation which lasted for an unusual time. The 
mortality reached its culminating point in tho eeoond week of 
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Augiisfcp dnring tho heavy taiob irhich procod^ and cauaed these 
fioodfi. The people w^re then in the lowest stage of e^KhauBtion ; 
the housele^ poor looked in vain for shelter from tho rain that 
penetrated everywhero; tho emaciated erowda eolleeted at tho 
feediug-sUtiona had no anffioiont shelter, and thO' coM and wet 
killed them in fearful umbers* The known deatlu from diarrheas 
and dysentery and otlior similar diaeaa^a inercaacd greatly, and 
tka unknown deaths mmt have been still more, namerons, for 
patBons could not reach tho m^iachhatrm or relief depots, to which 
alone they locked for support. In moat of the low-lying lundg, 
the bM or' early liee crop, which would linTc been reaped in 
another week or fortaightp was almost entirely destroyed, and the 
young cold-weftther oropa aiiffere^much from protracted immeroion. 
Although new relief centres were opened, yet in several coaea it 
found quite impce^ble to supply those already opened with 
rice* omug to the boatfl from Pato Point being imahle to make 
way against the powerful current that then came down; and at 
several centres operaiiona were altogether Busponded. The roauU 
of this wa^ a gtoat aggraTation oE the already existing dlBtreas ; 
for those who were eongregated at the eentres found, when the 
atotk of rice ran ontp that they wm out off by tho floods from 
other aid, and many died Erom sheer atarvation. In Septomher 
some relief was afforded not only hj the greater exteneion and 
better supply o£ the feediDg-centres and sale depots, hut abo 
by the rifMsnhig of the small early crop of rice in traots 
hfld escapei the flood. At best, however, the distress was sEill 
but a degree less than before ; rice still sold at ajc* and even five, 
3eeri lor the rupee; and it is quostiopable whether the rgsulta oi 
prsvlons suffering, and the effect of imaoouatomed food on those 
who were mueh roducedi did not cauEQ the mortality to bo almost 
ife great as ever. Many, who had livfrd so Long, died when they 
received the meals to which they had long been strangers. 

Up to the end o£ Septoinber, the quantity of rice imported by 
ship at False Point was as much na oould be utilised with the 
means at tho di&iwaftl of the local offleena and of the Relief Com* 
luiltee. In Octobor, however, the supply of imported rice was 
almost entirel)'^ stopped, owing apparently to tniflUnderstandiiiga 
between the local oUcers and the Board of Revenuo; only 
one ship bronght u cargo of rice, whidi however afforded tm^l 
opportune relief. Tlie mlea of rice to tho Eamished people had to 
be put an end to for want of grma ; but gratnltoua relief was not 
checked, os the stocks in baud happily siiFBced to maintein (though 
with great dEffirnlty) the feeding centres; and though in some 
parts of the country the etoppoge of sales was very much felt, in 
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others the market wejis ^mewbat eased in the eourse of October 
when some uew gtolti became available. In November the 
crop began to oome into the market ia oouaiderable quantitiea, 
and then the geneiiil famine may be ?iud to have come to an 
end. The people retximed to their avoodtionap leaving only the 
omadatedt the orplians and the widows. Coofilderable di^tresap 
however} latill e-viatod in the rnifortunate tmotA whioh hod enSered p 

a second calamity by tbe dooda of Angmstp particularly in the 
Kondrap^TA sub-dmaon j and in theset relief operations were 
con tinned for some time longer. 

Owing to 1 he protection afforded by the irrigation works, 
famine has ocoorred rince 1866, though there waa some Bc&reity 
in 189* in confioqtienoe of a flood of great height and of tm- 
precedented duration followed by short rain in September and an 
almost complete failure of the monsoon in October 1896. All 
the great riveis ro&a almost aimultaneouBly to nearly the highest 
level on record} overflowing their banks or breaching the embank^ 
menta^ They aubmerged tlio low lands, which remained water¬ 
logged for more than a month owing to the long duration of the 
riea in tie rivers; and not only wm the crop ruinedp hut mnch land 
wm thro™ out of eultivation by the deposit of sand. On the 
scibsidenoe of the flooda the cultivutora replanted os soon aii posai- 
ble^ but the next sowings were sacrifleed to drought oa the old onea 
hiid bf CD to flood. Hie drought wm also of long diiiatioii} the 
rains having ceased at the end of September ; in some plaoea 
tlie winter rice crop, which is the mainstay of the di$tri<rtp foiled 
entirelji and in others the han^eet waa very poor. In the event} 
the onttnm of rice was estimated at 7 to 8 annas of a normal 
OTOP} and allowing for the stooks in l\mi aad the outturn of the 
rabi crops, the deficit to be supplied by importa wm put at 10 lakha 
of mauudo. The affected area waa 1,360 aquare mileS} or more 
than one-thml of the district, with a popnlatioTi of 634}840 souls, 
but distreaa existed more or less throughout the whole district, 
and relief had to be given in all the aub-divirioaa from the middle 
of March to the end of September "1897. The District Soaid 
started relief measure^} but it was soon diBOoverad that the oir- 
oumfitanoea ware not such as to juatify expeudituro by the District 
Board or by Govemmeut, and the gtantB already mado by the 
Board w'ere I henceforward replaced by oontribntiona from the 
Indian Charitable HclSof Fund and from the Court of Wards 
Fund in Kanik& and Kujatig. Helief wm given gratuitously in 
the shape of groin and money-dolea, except in the Suhunda^ 

Jaipur circle^ w'here arrangements were made to toko froin the 
able-bodied recipLenta of relief such light w^rk m poddy-hnskiug^ 
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oottoTi-spiiimnff sni clotb-weaying. In tli« end, 
thoug^i there was oonfliderahlo local disttofla, very little relief wb* 
found necessary, and the total eipenditure amounted to only 
He. 18,718. 

noOBS. During last eontury, Cuttack frequently sufiensd from mun- 
daticm, and though defensive works in the shape of einbanknienta 
along the rivers prevented the devastation of the dislnot, a large 
proportion of the immauae volnrao of water mncontraled on the 
delta periodically spread over the oountry. Since I @30 floods of 
a serious chaTa<^er have occurred no less than ^2 times, vu., in 
1831 1834, 1348, ISSl, 1855, 1866, 1857, 1862, 1866, 1868, 
1872, 1874, 1877, 1870, 1880, 1881, 1885, 1892, 1894, 1895, 
1896 and 1900. It would be a miatabe, however, to nuppose that 
the floods are always destructive. They undoubtedly do harm in 
many ways, and the greatest of thorn have caused widespread 
havoc and destruction; but provided that they are not of long 
oontinuanoe or of great height, and that they oomo pretty early 
in the eeason, these inundations ate piuductive of almoet ns much 
good as barm, ns they are usually followed by oi^lleot han'^ta. 
In manr places the receding waters We a fertilising depoat of 
ailt, which renews the pToduBtive poweta of the soil and is of 
much honofit to the crops; and even the highest floods nre of 
service, as their aoonring action results in the dooiance of silt on 
a large scale, end thus morouses the espaoity of the discharge of 
the various dmimels. It is only when their duration or height is 
eitraoidinary or when they occur so late as to render re-sowing 
impoadble that vary serious and widespread damage is done. 

Finodof With the possible eiceptiou of the flood of 1834, the high^ 
flood of which we have any anthentio record ia that which 
occurred in July 1855, when the Mahinadl rose to an enonuoua 
httght and the moiimum reading (127'13) on the L&lbagh gangs 
was recorded. The embankments were breaohed in no W than 
1,365 places, and besides the terrible loasea sustained by the 
people in the submerged tract, 59 square miles were reported as 
b^g permanently left waste for fear of inundatiou. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, thij flood fdl as quickly as it rose, and though it 
submerged nearly the whole district, it did not oanae nearly as 
mtinh dacoage as a ppotraoted flood would have done. 

Find (it 8o far ea the effect on cultivation is coneemed, the duration of 

ises. ^ fiood is elmoet of more importance than the maximum rise, and 
the period of the season at which it may occur is of even more 
importenoB. For this reason, the flood of 1866 was more diflOfitrous 
than that of 1855, as though it was not so' high, it continued 
much longer ■ and to edd to the distrasB^ it came at that critical 
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period of the year whoa the people w^re relying on the early rioe 
crop to mitigate the Buiferingfi canaed hy famine. Hiia iminda- 
tion broke tburough the G-oTomment ombiuikmenta in 413 places, 
end of the 35 embanked riferet not one woe iiuLnjiire<L Out of 
93 parffana^ only six escaped from the dood ; 612 square miles 
were submerged during a period ?aiyiijg from 3 to 60 daysi the 
depth of wtder being from 3 to 16 foot i ^d a rast population 
of nearly 700*000 people are said to have been thnist out of their 
hornet. All the crops were destroyed in the parts affected most 
aeriottsly; 'property which had escaped the famine was carried 
away or destroyed^ absolutely nothing was sared, end what the 
drought had spared was engulfed in the nide rortox of water. 

The next great fltiod was that ol 1872* wluoh waa rery nearly af 
though not quite as high as the flood of 1865. In Guttack 1*135 
square miles were inundated, and in Fnri l|OT0 square miles* of 
these 2j205 square miles, about 600 milea w'oie under water for 
14 to 17 days, and the rest from 7 to 10 days. Cuttack town 
woi) out off from all eommunioatim writh the surrounding eonutty 
And Was in imminent daugot* being only saved by tho on&rgy of 
tho local officers. Tho canals and umbankmenta were seriously 
injured* and the country was a vast sea of water stretching from 
Cuttack to the ooost* dotted here and there with a few village 
siteSv where the people and cattle found a temp(irary shelter and 
huddled together in the greatest distreea. roriunately* thia flood 
occurred early in tho boasoti in tho first week of July, and aa 
the subsequent i^cason was lavourablo* a good crop was obtained 
from moat of the land iuuodatcd, and no marked distress was 
caui^^ 

In more recent yearn tho most serious floods have boon those o* 
which oDcttrred in 1892 and 189G, tho first of which was “ 
remnxkablo for its intensity and the second for its long duration. 

The flood of 1832 was due to tho MahanadJ being awoUen to a 
great height by hoavy ratnfelL, the level at Niiraj cn tho 2Cth 
July being 92'10 and at Believe on the Katjurl SS-30, 

Thp level abovo which tho Ifahinadi may bo oonsidered to be 
in high flood, is 88*§0 at Naraj, and the river was abort 
this level for only 6 days as againai 8 days in 1872* Con^ 
qnently* tho injury to the crops generally was not very serious^ 
fti\d though the emhunkments in the Puri district were broached 
in all directions, the damage done in this district was not neatly 
as grtet. The Kendrdpaia canal was* however* hreaelicd in the 
19th end 3'3th raibs* and tho Ketidr4p*ra Bxteniou canal from 
hlirsSgb&i to Jamhu was also overtopped and broached In many 
places, 
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lu ihe ftood of ISOG the Brahmiwii ani BaltiiranJ aa well 
fts the Mahanadi rose to a. ^eat height almost nmultanwiBly* 
hut the main feature oi the flood wee its long duration, whx^ 
exceeded that of uH the floods of which we ha« any x^rd. 
For 16 days, f.**, from the 2lth July to the *ih Augua^ tho 
Moh^dl was continuously above the level of 88’00 at 
except for a few hours on the 2nd August ; and on the 
2-5th July It attninod its greatcHt height, 92-10, or ^o s^o 
height as was reached by tho flooda of 1872 ^d 1892. ^o 
ernhankments were breached in numerous places 
Kendripira Eitonalon canal, standing out like the hank o 
an inland sea, suffered much from the erosion of tho waves 
breaking on it, and was ogain wcectod- In almost all the parts 
onprofected hy embankments tho heavy floods ilestroyed the 
bhadoi end winter riee crops, and extensive tracts lay under deep 
water foe many days. Some lost their lives and property, and 
there was couBidcrahle distreas iu all tha country open to the 

TftTflwaof the flood- . j 

CrcLoxw. The most terrible oyehme from which the distaot has ever 
Ctcion. Ot suffered was the Folse Point cyoloue of 1896, tho memory of 
which is Btill fresh among the people. B presented two peenhor 
features, aa it ewured during the mouaoon montha and wna fit 
Tcrv narrow aj'eaMhough of unusual severity. The oyelone 
upon the coast in the early morning of the 23nd SeptemW ioS-j, 
the barometer falling to 27135' at False Point Llght-houfle, a 
reading unprecedented at the level ef the sea. It was aowm- 
panled by a storm-wave rising to a height of about 23 fwt above 
mean sea-level, which at once submerged the village of Jnm^ at 
the terminus of the Kondrftpara canal to the north-west of i olse 
Point, and then rolled on in a north-caaterly direction till xt lost 
itself in the Brahmani river. The storm was moat keenly felt 
in the Jijpar and Kendrdpara sub-divIsions. In the former 
suh-divifiion, no lose than 2,4I7 villages were affected and nearly 
50,000 houBCB ■were destroyed; about SOO" human Uvea w'ere lost 
hy falling trees, walls and homosloads, and 2,9/3 cattle were kifled. 
The Exooutive Engineer’s house at Akshnapoda was entirely 
wrecked, the roof bodily carried away, and somo of the ni^nry 
pillars destroyed; the Europeans (one a lady}, who were in the 
house at the time, were driven outside, and were for some houre 
exposed to the vloUnxce of wind and rain. In the Kendripara 
aub-division about 5,000 persons were drowned and 10,00'0 cattle 
were lost, 7,000 of these belonging to the Kaldip and Karara 
poiVdJw*, (riieseywryo/Kif included 290 villages with a population 
of ahuxxt 20,DDb pereciis, and suffered more severely than any other 
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partfl of the district, a total of about 250 square miles boiag 
submerged^ Eleven villogea were eompleteljr swept away, every 
man, womaiif and child being drowned by the storm-ivave^ and all 
trace of the houses being washed away j while about 150 more 
villages were levelled to the ground, though a oonsidorahle part of 
the popoUitioii managed to escape* The land lying between 
Rajnagar and the sea face, wrbkb before the ojdono was i^erhaps 
one of the best rioe-growiog traoU of the Kanika estate, was 
converted into aj 3 >raekish w^aate ; and in Kfddip all, and in Karara 
three-fourths of the crops were completely destroyed. By far 
the greatest havoc, however, was caused on the sea faoe; here 
the storm-w*ave sweeping over False Point Harbour, knockod 
dowTi all the hotiaefl before it, und completely submerged Jambu 
as it rolled on in an unbroken wave over Kaldip and Xorara^ 
The effect of this w^ave was suddenly to create a sutSoient depth of 
water all over the harbour to float large steamers over shoals 
whore ordinarily there is a depth of only a few feet ol water, 
Thu sudden fall of the water landed the ships and eteanierii whleli 
had drifted from Iheir moorings on the shoals; w^Hle the cargo 
barges wero depofiited in the midst of the jungle- and in the 
moat extraordinary places, the boatmen having no command 
whatever over their boats, and being nnable to distinguish, amidst 
the wild w'aate of water, the creeks from the submerged lamL 
At Jambu itself, out of u popidation of l^iO souls in tho village, 
only about a do^n were saved; the village situ, w'hen first visited, 
was covered with the corpses of men, women and chlldr-cn, while 
the dead bodies of catUo and deer were Boating in great aumburB 
in the creek before tho village. Between Jambu and iLu BrSh-^ 
mani, all along the Hansua creek, the ecene was ono of porfeot 
desolation, wdth trees uprooted and bouses cnisbcd into a confused 
niBs^, and with hardly any signs of animal or human life w'hatever. 
Immediately after the dieaster the Commkaioner and olhcere 
of the district etail vi^led the devastated country and distributed 
food to the Burvivom. Belief measiirea wm at once startod, 
depots being eetablifchod at Uoustia and Xlijoagarj at whieh 
ohaiitablo relief wua administered to about 8^000 persous doily■ 
A grant of Its* 20,000 made by Govenonent for thU pmpose^ 
and another grant ol the same amount was ionotioned out 
of the funds of the Kanika Ward’s estate for eharitable donations 
to the ryots. The viliagos wbich w'ere not utterly destroyed 
ffloovered from the effects of tho storm with raTiiarkabte 
rapidity* Trade was for a time suspanded, whilst the inhabitants 
eet to work to repair tlieLr homesteads ; but within a short time 
few veetiges of the dtetruotive yhoruotifr of the storm remained. 
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In many of the TilUgea, however, some of the'dielinotiTO oaeteB 
■wore oompletely i-xterminated i so that there ore now several 
bfitiH ID whioh there are no toeinbeTS of those coatee whose 
preeooee and servioee are indiapenflahlo to a village oomin™ty* 
The loat difioater of this kind whioh ha^ vi^ted the diatriet 
was b IflflO, when a storm-wave affected a oonsiderahie part of 
the Siijaiig estate, which, since the tidal wave of IS&S, had 
been more or less subject to tho inrush of sea^water evciy ytfaJr* 
hfatteiSf however^ reached a cUioa^ in Juno 189(h when anot^r 
wave passed over this portion of the estotOi completely destroying 
the CTope m a tnrtot yrfending from the KeibSg to Gaguft. Hero 
the standing crops were swept away, all the tanka and wells wore 
filled wdth brackUh water, and the supply of food-grain was oil 
but exhausted. Four months after this tidal wave, it was reported 
by the Manager of the estate that nearly ninc-tenthfl of the 
people in the affected tracts had no groin in their houses, and had 
no means' of purchasing' it. The severity of the distrefis was all 
the more keenly felt, as the people had already sustained grave^ 
looses b the previous ycar^ when rinderpest conied away niore 
than 75 per cent- of their oatUe. 
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CHAPTER vrn. 

• iBBKTS. wages AUD PKiCES, 

Tuk reato paid V tho oultivatOTB vary throughout tbo dishnct Cask 
acootdiag to ths quality of tho soil thoy tilli Tho oomiuou rots ■ 
for avcfrags cico loud is Rs* •i'S sa ooio, but good rivoi^&do land 
with a lidi dopost of ailt, on which tohncoo and other Toluuhle 
crops can bo grown, pay oa much aa Ra, 13 to Rs, 25 an acraj 
and on tho other band inferior land prodnoiag a coarse pnloe pays 
lees than a rupee per oore. 

The rents fixed at the last eottlement were not, however, based Settis* , 
• on the doBsea of soil under cultivation, os it wos found that the ^ 
villagers w'ere not able to point out, with ony degree of aqouraoy 
or csertalnty, definite tracta of lands hearing a uniform rent} 
and, in these circumstoncee, the attempt to oltuBify aoila by the 
md of existing rates of rent was uusuoooasful and bod to be 
abandoned. Eventually, it w-as decided to aasess rents on the 
of the existing rates; tho basis of the proceedings adopted 
being tho proposal of a fair rent by the Settlement Officer, whether 
the existing or an enhanced rent for the acceptance of Jhe tenant, 
the immediate settlement of timt rent if accepted by bim, and 
the formal settlement of a fair rent under the proviaions of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act in all coses in which the tenant proved 
unwilling to accept. The method was simple and involved as little 
disturbance of the itattit jmo eawos possible; it avoided the dangera 
inseparable from systems of soil mopping and the risk of inequali- 
ties of assfiffiment due to the idiosyncracies of individual officers; 
and it was open to any pisou dissatisfied with the rent prop^ 
to apply for the sottlemont of a different rent, and to adduce 
formal eridence in support of his contentions. Under this system, 
fair rents were settled for the whole body of in toe 

temporarily-settled esUtes; altogether 650,fi00 holdings with 
on area of 822,000 scree were thus dealt with, the average rent 
throughout the district being Rs, 2-8 per sere, , , , . , 

At the settlement of 1837 the average rent of the tMm ryots, ^ 
,v,.. tlu> RddcDt oijavatoi., who 1.dd21-5 poi 
area, waa Rs, 2-13^ per aoro, while the incideaoa of the rente of 
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tba pdht or non-rosidont lyotft* who in most caseft were prfvcticfill]r 
tonanU-at-wiU^ waa Ke, The arefl of the kttef holdlngH 

WM over 43 per cenL of the whole luwesaed area, and the rente 
paid hy them, which have always heen more or lesa competitiop 
rente, redect with much accuracy the general oonditiom obtaiiLitig 
at the time* With icgaid to thefio two clossca of tenants, w'ho 
form the bult of the etiltivatora of the district, it waa dcdded 
that the rasting rente of the pdhi ryots should na a rtile be taken 
as fair and equitable, and that, if the fhdni rent wofijess than the 
village rent, it should not ordinarily be enhanced by itiore than 
half the percentage of the diflenmeo between the two. The 
rillogo rate was calculated on the basis of the j^fn rents, and the 
latter, being competition rents, were thus accepted as the standard 
of the limit of onh&neementp 

The (Mni holdings imping been held at the same rent since 
the date of the last settlement, the rente were enhanced wherever 
they were found to bo lower than the pdAi rente; but owing to 
^ the over-asseranent of Ihdm lands in several Irada, it was fre¬ 

quently found that even oompotition rents had not risen above 
the rente fixed for them during the currency of the settlement. 
In these tracts no general onhancement was mode, bnt the excess 
area woa everywhere assessed to rent at the village rate, after 
making an allowance of 10 per cent, to ijover any excess due to 
the greater strietness of our system of measurement. It is a 
eigniliGaiit fact as showing at what high rates the rente of ^A 
ryots were fixed at the last settlement, that the general incidence 
of tie rente of pdAi ryots did not, oven in the course of 60 yearn, 
rise to that shewn by the tAdni rente fixed, in 1S37. THb would 
not in itself bo conclusive evidence m to the over-aaseGsment of 
tAAni lands at the previoas settlement^ aa it is to some extent true 
that these pririleged tenancies frequently included the best lands 
in the rillages, but it ia borne out by the figures which show how 
materially the area held by ihdi^f ryote and the rente paid by fheni 
diminiBbed in spite of the valiiablc privileges conferred by the 
thdni status^ In the eT,^iit+ the average incidence of the rent 
settled for (hdni holdings was Ite, 2-14-5 per acre, and for IMm- 
pdfii or tnixed holdings Es, 2‘*‘10-10, the enhan<stncnt on the 
existing rent being 6 and 6"4 per cent* mpoetively. 
rjau. The general development of the district hod naturally been 
accompanied by an increase in the rente of the pdhi lyoto, the 
only cloas for whom .rents were not fixed for the term of the 
ptevions settlements The zamfndirs had consequetitly enhanced 
them considerably during the currency of that settlement * and ae 
they were held tbroughoul the new prwwdiugs to bp oompetition 
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tents, they were not lisWe to any geMial onlianoemeat. They 
were, hoTrever, enhanced on the ground of oseesa area or where 
any farBcaUr tents were found to lie unreaBonahly low, Hther 
through coUuboh or fraud, or hecnufle they were ^ololly granted 
as henefieial rants hy the rarotadfas. The avei^ rant finely 
feed was Es. 2-13-7, the eobancemeat on the esi sting rant being 
5 per cent. 

Among other tlsBses of tenants whose rents were settled may luhir 
bo mentioned the jatu^^Ktudi hkarUiAdAm, iaHkidar*^ ehAndhiddSfSt 
nhfi-b^9i0mn add kAmil-b&zidfitdAn, The Jmmbiifidi khafiM- 
ddri are the holders of laod which, in theory at least, was formerly 
rcelaimed. At the pienous settlemeot they were treated aa 
subordinate proprietors, their rents being caiculuted at a ccitam 
percentage of tbo assets they received; but at tliis settlement 
they wera dealt with as tenure-holders under the Bengal Tenancy 
Act^, and their rents were settled aecordingly, a percentaga equal 
to that granted to them at the previous setllement (20 to 30 per 
cent, of the full rent) being deducted from the gross assets of ea^ 
tenure The incidence of the settled rate per acre was Re. 1-8, the 
enban^mont being 62 pr cent. The rants of the pri^le^ temmte 
known as imhtdm, op holders of small areas perTOanently assessed 
at a quit-rent, which averaged annas !l*2 at the previous settlement, 
were not disturbed, but the excess areas held by them were treated 
in the same way as those held by revenue nod rent-free holders, i.e., 
they were owessed te rant and settled with them as i^j'oti holdings. 

No general tmhaneeinent was made of the rent of lyols bol^g 
chAiidiud tenancies, f.r., the holdeis of homestead lands, the inci¬ 
dence of which was Ite. 3-15-10 1 but exraes areas were nssoss. 
ed to rants at apecuaf rate®, thus cau^ng a nominal enhancement. 

The m»fi-bAsiii/tidarii, or holdere of resumed rent-free lands, had 
at the prerioua settlement at half rates, and the 
kdmH-b6«dJtidar», or holders of resumed rent-free lauds, at Ml 
rates Both these classes were dealt with as ij'Ote whose special 
pririieges had expired at the last raitkment, but in raaaideration 
of the veiy low rents at which they wore holding, and to prevent 
tbo hardship which would have been cauMd by loo sudden an 
enhancement of those rents, a strict limit was imposed on the 
enhancement; and they were eventually asecseed to rente mueli 
below those paid by tMu(&ui}>aAi ryote. The incidence of the 
settled rant per acre in the caae of itinfidtatidflfdArif was Ite. 1-1-5 
and of lamiUs^afifddya Ee. 1-5-4, the cnhancenient being I8ft 
and 55 per cent, respectively. The imrense cf the rente of tho 
former, which is prhtiifffriif extremely largo, is due to the fact that 
these people, who had been given holdings at what were auppoeied 
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to bo half tatei, were foiuid to be paying what were really pepper* 
com leatei Tlie rente fixed by the settletaant offioere are but Uttle 
more tbftTf a rupee an acre, wbioh ia leea tban half the market valae 
of tbe land. 

It was obvious from tho drciiiDsianoea of the case that tbe 
rents of a very large number of tenants bolding at privEeged 
rates, wbicb bad remained nntotwbed for GO yeore, would bare to 
bo enbanoed, while it was known that cultivation had largely 
extended during the same period, and that there were coaaidflrablo 
areas in the pcnaesflion o£ both landlords and tenants that had never 
been assessed to rent or revenue. The general result of the settle¬ 
ment of rents was that the existing rents wore retained in 54 per 
cent, of tbe holdings dealt with; in 13 per rent, an onbancement 
was made on the ground of excess areoj in 24 per cent, an 
enhancement was made on other grounds; while 3 per oent. were 
reduced for loss of area, and G per cent, were tonanties newly 
assessed. Tbe settled assets were altogether Rs. 20,72,900, or 
Ur. 2-8-3 per acre, as compared with Rs. 18,47,400, tho assds 
exisUng before the settlement, and the inorease was thus 12 
per oent. This increase was, however, mainly dne to the valua¬ 
tion of land held on nominal payment, the rentals of tho 
being raised from Rs. 3o,7(K) to Es, 1,03,200, 
The enhancement actually impoeed on the important claau of 
th&jii ryots amounted to only 6 per cent. The rents of thesa 
cultivators had Buffered no change for a period of 60 years; 
and though a large number disappeared in the famine years of 
1865-66, it hae been held that this ia no reason why those who 
bold their ground should be abaoLvod frepi contributing some 
share of tho large rise In the value of their produce which has 
resulted from State-conatmeted improvements and settled govern¬ 
ment, As already explained, they had from the first been paying 
highly, and it was considered that their existing rents were fairly 
adcguato; but evidence to the contrary appears to be afforded by 
the fact that there was an enormous increase in the nurnber of 
transfers of these holdings os soon aa the settlement prooeedinge 
were eommonoed, and that smee their close sales and mortgages 
of holdings and portions of holdings have become very oommon. 

Rents in kind are still paid for a certain proportion of Und. 
The commonest form of produce rent is that known as dhutithdff 
(literally, a sharing of the duBt), whioh implice an equal division 
of the grain ae Tvell sa of all bye-prodnt^. Under this system 
the enUre cost of cultivation is borne by the teoanta, and when the 
crop eoma to maturity, it ia reaped in the pEeaemoe of the lond- 
lord'a agent and ia carried by the tenant to tho threshing floor, 
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whwi rh equal divieion U miufe m tho presence 
SomeUiueTtvowever, instead of the cmp being aetunliy divided, it 
» nppraiMd on the g«imd. and half the ^mated i-aliie in 
is iii™ by the landlord M his share. A less common form o£ 
produee rent is that designated phMdg, i>.. 

Imd grain only, the straw and othw by^p^uols 
by the cultivator. 'Phe statistiea obtained dnimg the lost settle- 
Jant for 450 villages show that these systema of wnt paym^t 
obtained in 4,563 acrea, or 1’7 pr cent, of the area; and fwm this 
it may be dedacedthat in the whole distiid mate m kind ore 
paid for about 20,000 umtja. It is eslima^ ^at m ^ 
ordinary rice land, the landlord's share is about 8 raaimdu of poddy, 
worth Be* 1 to Be. 1-4 per mnund btL^'eat s that the rent 

aolnally paid would be equivalent to Ita. 8 to Es. 10 in c^. 

Bewdas the dAii/iWiJj and pltaibhaff, there «« two other clajssea 
of produce tents, the pattidMa and amyA, The fomer is an ^go- 
ment by which a pintioa of a cash rent ia pajmble in kind, s.?., a 
tenant with a nominal rent o£ Es. 4 may have to 1^7 ^- 3 
and Re. 1 in gmin. The landlord fiaea the rate, so that the ten^t 
mmerolly has to pay something more than he would obtain for tes 
in the open market. Smjd, i>., a oontr^, ^ a term appbrf 
to the payment of a fiaed quantity of agnculturel produce. The 
latter gener^y akmt 6 mennds per ac^ 

would fetch Es. 6 in a good year and Rs. 9 m a bad year. TJo 
quantity fixed baa to bo paid whother the season m favooraUo 
for the ryot or the reverso, and the rent thus preeees mwt he^y 
OQ him when he is W able to afford it Fortunately this aystem 

is veiT rare in Cuttack. , i j i r 

Statistics of the wages given for certain sekofed classw of Wios*. 

Ubour and the rates current for the decade 1893—1902 wiU be 
found in the Appendia. It ie of some intcreat to oomp^ these 
wairee with those ourrent in 1800, when aawyem, stonecutters aqd 
tXa got Ra 4, bricklayers, blacksmiths, carpenter^ thatch^ 
and syces Es. 3, and giaas-cnttera, sweepers ^ o^er mem^ 
son ants Rs. 2 a month. If hired by the month, or^na^ mate 
laboorera received Rs. 2-3 and women and boys Re. 1-H; lE 
paid by the day, tha rate was 1 anna 10 pica for male cooh^ 

JTd about one anna ora little less for boys a^ r 
Vf \V. Hunter found that between I8b0 and 18*0 all wa^ that 
were paid in money had risen by more than one-thi^ and dl 
wages paid in kind bad remained the aame. The 
o^cuiteiral day-labourers," he wrote, “ are gnncraUy paid re kind, 
tSdonot sciito hnvo altered sinoe 1850 Such ^agoa ™ 
then about twelve to fifteen pounds of nnhuaked new per diem, 
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And this same rata ttiatimieA at the presfiat day, oxeapt when they 
are caloulated atoording to the raoaey valae of the Ubonrer'a 1^. 
All labour, however, paid by motigy wages baa inopensad in prioe; 
and in the large towns, ench as Cuttack and Jajpui, field work is 
now frequently paid in this w'ay, AgriDultuml labour is always 
paid at a lower rate than other unskillod work, Dai^-lohourora, 
other than agriouituial, now reoeivo from 1 anna 4 pies to 1 anna 
)} pies in the mral tracts, and annea a day in the towns; in 
l&oO the w-ages were threo-fourttia of an anna ia the rural tracts, 
and 1 anna 6 pies in the towns. Smiths and carpenters now got 
autms in the countiy and 4 atmoaia the towns ; in 1850 their 
wages were li annas and 3 onnae rospeolavely. Bricklayers, who 
are only employed in the towns, earned 14 annas a day in 1850, 
and now receive from 3 to 4 annas. On the lyholo, it may be said 
that labour fetebes double in the towns what it does ia the coun¬ 
try ; and that, during the last twen'^-fivo years, from 1850 to 1875, 
the rates of wages have risen from thirty-five to forty per oent.” 

On the whole, there has been a rise in the prioe of labour 
during the last 30 years, owing largely to such causes os the ex¬ 
tension of the Orissa Canals, and more looently to the oenstructioD 
of the railway. The upward tendency ia more noticeable tn 
the towns than in the ’tillages, and the increase of wages is more 
marked in the rase of skilled than of unskilled labour. Away 
from his village, a carpenter now gets 6 to IS! ami as a day, and 
a good blacksmith will not work for less than 8 annas and can 
e^ien coomiand 12 annas a day; while ordinary male day-Iabonrers 
»rn 24 to 34 annea, and women and hoys IJ to 2 annas per 
diem> In 'his own native village, a skilled labourer gets from 4 
to C annas, and an adult unskilled labourer from 14 to 2 annas a 
dayhut the amount of the wagis paid dependa on tbb demand 
ior labour, the nature and amount of the work done, and the size 
and position of the village, whether it is in a remote and out- 
of-the-way tract or in the neighbourhood of a town. For making 
and repairing i^^caltural implemeute, carpenters and blacksmiths, 
wbu are still an eesentlal part of the village oommunity, are 
always paid in kind, the annual payment averaging about 
0 HOers of rice from every client j and when paid in kind the day- 
labovirer gets varying quantities of paddy equivalent to 2 to 
2^ seen of rice Hleasiired by the quantity of grain given, there 
does not appear to have boon any increase in the wages paid to 
agricultural labourers during the last 30 j'ears; but owing to the 
enhanced price of food-grains, the money vnl nation of wages in 
kind has increased by 90 per cent. On the other hand, though 
the wsgea paid in cash ha'm increased considerably, they have not 
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in tlie aum^ proportiou aa the prices of the stnplo feod-crops; 
lUkd the oondition of the town labourer baa deteriurated, while 
tlint of the village labourer who receI^'es hia vragea ' in kind haa 
distiuctlj improved. Money wages are now slightly less in value 
wages in land; the latter are, therefore, always preferred 
by tbo nUage labourers, and it is extremely difficult, to obtain a 
oooly in the mofussil who will work for osah wages in the 
ROa’ing and moping seasons, when wages in kind are freely 
given^ 

A statement of the prices current in each oab^liMsion during Psirei. 
the years 1893-^1902 will be found In the Appendix. Tiie 
enormous rise in the prioe of the staple food of the country 
which has taken place in tho last century is sufficiently demon¬ 
strated by the fact that between 1811—1817 the price of rioe 
averaged from 30 to 41 local seeia (105 toMa) to the rupee * 

according to its qualit 3 % while the average price of poddy was 
90 seers to tbo rupee, and that even as late as the 10 years ending 
in 1850 tho average price of common rice was as low as 08 stand¬ 
ard seers (80 tolda) per rupee. There was then a sudden rise; 
in the next decade it w'as only about half as dear, being sold fur 
28i seers to the rupees and in the succeeding decodes the price 
rose steadily to 27, 81 and 18 seers. Tho list of* prices given in 
Toynbee’s History of Orissa (Appendix III) shows that ^in the 
last 100 years there has been a very great rise in tho prioe of 
agricultund -ptoduco, puke, t/tii and tobacco; cotton yam and 
oil have cheapoDcd, but on the other band there has been but 
little change in sugar, salt, and the betelnut which ever^’ Orij*^ 
uhewH. Thus the cultivating cksses gain both on tlie better 
price tho 3 * obtain for thcar surplus produce and the smaller price 
they pay for imported luxuries.* The labourers in the villages 
have boon equally benefited by the rise in the prices of food-grains, 
as wages are sfeiU paid In a groat majority of caste either wholly 
or Ipartly in kind. This syEtem k parti oulariy suited to an a^i- 
cult^ district like Cuttack, as it has the adv^tage of being 
unaffected by any riso in the price of food-groins; and the 
result is that whatever fluotnations may take place in the market, 
the laliourers’ wage remains the same. 

The following account of the material condition of the pfople Mitssiil 
ia token from Mr. Maddox’s Eeport on the Survey and Settkmept 
of Orissa, 1890—1900:— “It k very difficult indeed to get any 
accurate understanding of the material prosperity of the people at 
large. Enquiries at once put the villager on lus gu^ and he 
makes such anawors as he thinks wiU oouduce to bis gam, without 
any great regard for the truth. Tho general opinion of tho officers 
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who hnv« for years worted among the people and gtdned thair 
oonfidonoe la that 80 per oont* of the rural population are more or 
loaa penaaaently tadebtad to the mafidjup^ proprietaij^ tenure^ 
holderT or zamindir. The remEiiiider ore themeelvea landed 
praprietorB. or have other meana of maiiiteiiaiiee than agrieiiltiire. 
It doea jioip however, follow that heoauso the rillager m in debt 
and ha& no capital or aav^inga to meat the ^rain of a bad aeaaon 
that he ia very much to bo pitied. The maMjau ia almoet alwaya 
a local man, and generally the tenant cultivatea the delda over 
which the Ima a lien* iigaijip the propriotary tonnre- 

holdciB are local luen, and frei^euUy havo itooka of grain. 
Advanoea of groin lor food and aeed are not infrequently given by 
zamlnd&ra, eapeoially in times of aenreity, and are repaid by return 
of the principal with 2a ^ler cent, interest when there ia a anffi- 
cient erop. Such eonditiona, however, become oppr^sive when for 
two yeora in suooeffiion there k scarcity. The Otiyk eultivator 
in content with very little, and that he generally gets. A full 
meal of rice onoe a day, taken with a little salt, Bome puhe or 
vegetaUeap and perhnpe fish, sulBeea him, and he eata oold in 
llie Tnoming what ia left over fr^jm hi a evening repaat. Animal 
food is a Insuvy, but woU4o-do men eat a little mutton and goat’s 
flesh, and all olaaaefl eat game whenever they have the luck 
to fcilL any- The poorest elassos take, to supplement their riccp 
boiled knliht and muudid cokes^ and find a sub^ltnte for vegetables 
in the many herbs and graaAcs that grow aild, and it is very 
few indeed who cannot All their bellies with food which, if not 
appetising, is certainly satisfying. If the hnrvcBt foils or snppHeq 
run short; the cultivator Guds in the mahdjim s harLker always 
ready to advance money on good security, and able and willing 
to tide him over hard times, proVided there ia no abnormal general 
dlstrcsa ] and the history of the flooda and drought of 1896 
^ows that the agricultural community «in withstand very eeriona 
calamities, if the had season is followed by a good hjm''est in the 
neitt year.” 

The dlfiferenoc between the two yearn 166S-6fl and 1896-97 
is very striking, and clearly illustrates the great improvement 
in the resources of the people which has boon the result of 
the changes effected during the last half eentury. The years 
preceding the famine of 1866 had been a most prosperous era* 
difitingulsbdd by a great devdopmoat of the exports, and the 
terrible distress that foEowed the drought of 1865 denied to 
diaprove the tnitU of the popular belief that the foed-stoeks left 
after a good year are suffieJent to meet the wants cauiied by a 
■ingle failure^ The jeaia 1890— 95 ^ on the other hand. 
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were marted-by iailure of rain and floods in 1891-93, and by beavy 
exports in Bnl^eeqnoiit years, whict might have been espeetod b> 
dapleto the fitoefefi in resen o; yet not only did the dMridr eacapo 
faminOf but it exported over IBJ laihsof maimds of grain in 
1896-97, though there waa a great fio^Hl whieh deatroyed the 
oropB early in tho year, . followed by abort rain in September and 
an almost oomplete failnro in October, which resulted in a very 
short crop of the ^drad rice on which the i>eop^*^ mainly depend. 

The notual re^iiirementa of the people are very few, Bnvaa 
and beU-metal utensils and omamentfl, coarEO eotton cloth, and 
certniii other articlea manufiiehired for local consumption aa|>ply 
nearly all their wants, and they need veiy few such iirtielea of 
foreign mamifaicture^ The one mild luxury whieli is practi^ 
cally univerBal ia that of smoking; the tobaoco ia smoked not in 
the hookah, but in the form of dgam, or atill more economirally, 
by being pulvcri^ and ’snapped up in a leaf. The houBc of 
an ordinary xyot is one of which the walls are made of mudp 
dug from some spot doiie hy^ with a roof genenaHy coiudfiting 
of a fmmework of aplit homboce tied togdher by string and 
thatched over vn^i straw cfi grnaa. The floor is Bmoothed over 
almost even^ week uith oowniung and mad, and tlie walls are 
decorated with fantastic figures of crude design and glaring 
oolouis. Kvcn the house of a substantial ryot, oompriging a 
Bitting room, a bed-room for males and another for female a 
treasure-chamber, a cnowaked and a sanctuary for the fanijly idol, 
besides a large oourt-yaid, verandahs, etc., would not cost more 
than 100, The furniture is equally aimple, and the articles 
which tho ooltiTOtor requires for himsalf arc extremely few. Most 
of the furniture in the houfie of an ordinary ryot are articles 
required for hia work, such as mats for drying paddy, and baskets 
and efutiiou jars for holding grain, For his o-nm comfort he has 
merely a few matii for Edeepiug on, a basket in which to keep 
hia dothes^ and a small plank to ser^-e as a seat; though mats give 
place to wooden bods and cane baskets to boxes of wood or tin in 
the houses of the wealthier ryots. On the other hand, the peasant 
is anxiouB to have a good stock of kitchen uteusila and buys as 
many as he can afford \ bnt aU the vessels necessary for domestic 
nsa, wflether of brass^ bell^metol, iron-, wood or earthentvsre, can 
be purchased for lls. 13, and even a well-tn-do rj'ot can get 
all he wants for Rs, 60, 

He ifl equally eager to give his women folk as many oraa^ !>««. 
menta as his puree can supply, and the femide members of hia 
family deck themselves out with a large variety of bracelets, 
armlets, anklets, ^hairpins, and rings for the cars, fingere and tom. 
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But though tho number of omameuta worn by peasant uromon ia 
very large, their intrineac value wansely oseaeda Ea. 5, aa they 
are geuerally made of cheap materiaU, Euoh oa glaaa, lac, bell- 
metal and braaa. It la otily the wealthier ryota who can manage 
to give their wirea gold aivd ailrer omamente, and the value of 
tho jeweliy they wear is about Hs. 80. 

Though keenly alive to the advantages of jewelry as a setting 
for their ehonus, the women ore eontent with a poor wardrobe. 
The universal garment is the tdri, a long piece of cloth draped 
over the head and slioiilders, which is tied at tiio w'aJst and reaches 
down to the Icneea, Tliey gcncrall}' have only two of these eloihs, 
costing about Its. 3 ; and though a Bubstantial cultivator'a wife 
hoe more cloths of a better i^uaJity, the total cx]>cndituro is not 
more than Us. 30. The man himself generally wears a tf/toli tiud a 
ehdtlar, or loose cotton sheet, worn over the Bhouldera j and in the 
fields he is content with an exiguous reg, called a ffdmeAAd, round 
bis loins, and with a wicker sliield-likc hat to protect him from the 
weather- His outlay on olotbea is not eirtravagant, as an average 
peasant’s outfit both for ordinary wear and for festive occostona 
costs less than Ra, -t, and his rich neighbour’s clothes can be got 
for Rs, 30- 

On the subject of the IndelitcdDcsa of tlie ryots, Mr. Maddox 
writes“ If we except well-to-do ryots holding themselii'Ba 8 or 
10 ocrea or more of land, there are few cultivators not in debt to 
the iiwhdjttn. Enquiries made by the Asaistant Settlemeot Oftioers 
have not reeultcd in much definite infonnatioD, but it apiuiars to 
be well established that the petty cultivator pays away ss rent and 
interest the whole of Lis crop, exoopt what is left to him for sub- 
tostence aRowanoe, and hua almost always to borrow again before 
the next harvest is ripe. In a good year he will pay his debta and 
rent in full in Januaty or Eobnmry, and have enough to cany 
him on throughout the year, if he baa no unusual charges to meet, 
but he will probably seize the opportunity to many off a son or 
daughter, which may leave him in debt to the extent of Rs, 50 for 
which he will probably execute a mortgage on hia land or a pfjrtion 
of it. In bad yeora payment of rent and loans will not loa%'o 
the cultivator enough to eat, and he will probably borrow again 
in June or Jtdy enough to cany him on to the end of the year. 
Most oi the money, or rather groin, lending in Oriesa is in the 
hands of zainindirs or proprietaiy tenure-holdets, aod ^hey are by 
no means bard creditors. Very ocoasioualiy a bad tenant g^e sold 
up, but as a rule the aaravnair knows that it is to his interest to 
keep hia ryot going, and will supply him ou the usual terms with 
the uuwsaaiy grain, even though there bo a largo accumulated 
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debt, Afi aecttrity he neiu-ly alwaye lequin^a a bond pledging the 
land, tut tbeae are not often tised, and aonietimefl oron particulftrs 
of the land and of the eonaideration are not filled m. The only 
matter in which I have Toiown Tj'ots to pbow any proTi donee ia 
that of presenting grain for seed, and BOTieral matanoeo wore brought 
to my notioe in 1597 wheiiie the cultirator, though reduced to great 
straite for food, getting practically no lieeto oat, refused to touch 
hia little aeed'Store/* 

In spite, however, of tliolr indehtednese and of ttie liability of 
their oiopa to injury from droughts and floods, the agricultural cnUaml 
clasaca have more resourcea than any other^ Not only have they ®^**“*^ 
better moana and better credit than the labouring classes, but being 
in the habit of keeping grain for homo eonsumpdon, those who 
have crops of some land are in a better position than the non- 
agricnltnral elassefi when grain ie scarce and pricea are liigh. In 
the course of the last settlement it was aacertained that the average 
area of a holding in Cuttack is 1| Bere, which is at first eight a 
vetj' small amount; but a ryot often holds land in more than 
one village, and from the st^tistice of 25 typical villages? it was 
found that out of 100 heads of families, 36 hold over 2 acres each, 

30 held 2 acres or less, and 14 had only homesteads. The latter 
were for the most part labourers; those holding 2 acres or less 
were artisans, weavers and otharSp who combine agncidture with 
their liereditAry oceuputiona; and the average holding of the 
agriculturist was found to be 3'23 acres, and of the whole popida- 
tion 2-21 acres per head of a family. It has been calculated that 
a quarter of an acre of homestend land ^"ith 3 acres of irrigated 
or 3 J acres of imirrigated land would support the ordinary agn- 
cultnral family of five on a subeistence allowance of food; bnt the 
regular income derived from the land ih Bupplomented hy the 
income obtained from sub^dJary occupations aa well os from the 
lemJttaTices sent home by those members of the family who live 
out of the ^fitrietp most of whom are in scrvico and earn good pay. 

The Btatietics which have been compiled sliow that in any ordinary 
year there must be a considerahle racese of production over oon-^ 
sumption, and that, after allowing for tlie amount required for 
seed, the outturn of food-gralnfl leaves nearly thre^fourths of a 
Boer per heai 

As regards the labouring classes, the ^"illage artisn^ who never 
go out of the Ullage form a Tceognissed port of the village organ- 
Lzatioiip and are indirectly supported by agriculture. The ordin- fkiiei. 
ary artisan with a family of five earning 7 annas a doy doee not 
apond more than 3 aunaa, and is thus able to lay by sometiiing 
which enablsa him in time to invest his savings in lauds the great 
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amUticRi oI ereiy taon in Oriiaa. There is hsidly any Teally aidll' 
ed artiB«a, who has not, if he is a man of the mofusail, some lend, 
and if a man of the town, some money-lending. Here, howover, 
aa in other pints of India, the lot of the day-labonrer is rather 
hard. Spending what he earns from day to day, he haa very little 
to pawn or sell In times of distress, and be is therefore the Bi^ 
to suwamb in time of scarcity unless he Is carefully watohed ^ 
given work within easy reach. TTnlifce the Bihin, the Oriyi 
does not move wth his family in searoh of work, and no lahon^ 
cares to go to a distant place for omployment leaving hie family 
unoared for and with the prospect of only earning enough for 
himself. The kftikiA or hah'S, the unskMed lahourar who is 
engaged hy the year and paid doily in kind, is a little hetier off 
than the day-labourer. He has a better man to look after him, 
who, if an old,master, does not forsake him till ho is himself 
reduced to the very last etrmta; and beddea this ho generally is 
allowed to hold about half an acre of laud 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OCCDTATION3. MANtTPACTURES AND TEADE. 

In CntUok, cts in other parts of Bengal, a large majority of Occurs* 
t\m population on^giod in agrioulhiral parfluitfl, and 
numW oE tlioso who obtain tlidr livelihood from other ^urcoa is ^ 
comparatively smalL Agrioiiltmo fiiipporb 58'5 per cent, o( tho 
population, industries 18^3 per cent, and the profesBions S'6 per 
cent. Of the agricultaral population, 31 per oent. are actual 
workera* of whom 19,000 are ramt-reoeivora, 327,000 rent-payers 
inid 22,000 Belddabourers, Of tho induatrlot population, 55 per 
cent, ore actual workers, and these include 15,000 oow-keepora, 

16,000 fidiermen and 19,000 rioo-poundcra, 14,000 

Browood* and oharooal-aellers, 33,000 ootton-weavera and apinners, 

5,000 gold and dlveramltha, 3,000 ironsmiths, 3,000 carpentora 
and 12,000 bnaket and mat-makera. Of the profearional olasseB, 37 
per cent, are actual workers, iuolnding 3,000 priests, 0,000 persona 
employed in temple eervioe, 1,000 aatrobgem, 4,000 teachers and 
3,000 mu^^rians. Among those engaged In other occupations am 
23,000 herdsmen, 13,000 beggars and 98,000 general labourers. 

Large, however, os i& the ratio of agrioulturiEds, this figure does 
not convey a strictly oorreot idea of the number of persons engaged 
in agricultund pursuits* In Cuttack there is scarcely a ringle 
caste that docs not live hy onltlration, even though it may not 
be the principal or only means of support* BrAhmana, whn 
are interdicted {rom touching tho plough thcmselvea, employ 
labourers to till their lands; boatmen, fishermen, waaliermeti* 
barbers, shepherds, cowherds, potters, weavers, oilmen, etc., while 
carrying on their respective laiste avocations, pidtivfite some laud 
at the same time [ and it is probable that the aotual number of 
those who obtain either the whole or part of thoir luoome from 
the soil is <K>nj9iderahly larger than tlio fignio quoted above* 

With the exception of tlie rilver filigree work, oE Cuttack, t)ie 
industries of the district are of little importauoe. As is only 
natural in a district where the great majority of the people are 
engaged m ogrieultuml and pastoral pursuits and where the urban 
population ia small, the bulk oi the industrial commumty ejc 
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engaged in supplying tlio aimpl® needs of ruial pe^le. The 
Je leauite very few artielee of foreign nianuf act,^ ; and 
\iisBs, and bell-metal utensilfl, ooarse cotton cloth, and oertmn 
other iirUclea munufactared for local consumption, snob as wwUen 
blnnJtets, paper, pottoiy, oto„ meet most of their wants. In the 
interior tbo ftitisana who tnake the&e flrtiolea form ft TOmponen 
part of the Tillage organlsatioii, some of them still bolding semoo 
lands for tbeir work; and oi en in the towna tbo mannfactiirea are 
mostly of a primitiTo Hnd producing little for esport. 

Cuttack is one of the few plaoea in the Province in which gold 
and alvet work is oomed on. This industry gives emplo^ent 
to about 400 famillefl in Cuttack town and to 2,0U0 fam^es m 
the interior. The instruments used are of tbe simplest Hnd and 
the fiouSpment of the workshop is eqnaUy piimitivo, aa a small 
hole in the mud floor which scn'ea for a famace, an oartbon- 
ware bowl, and a oonpb of fans without bandloa genoroEy form 
the whole apparatus of tbo workmen. The artificers, patiently 
working by a trying Ugbt in ordinary eaith-paved huts with 
these erude implements, turn out aitielea of extreme deUcaoy and 
finish, and often of exquiute d^gn. The majority are omamente 
intended as tributes to feminine vanity, such os ahkdt for the 
forehead, hmr-pins with four or five diaina suspended from 
them, strings of flower-buds worn round the hair, and numerons 
kinds of ear-rings, some for the lobo, others for the side, and a 
third ninan for the upper portion of the car, besides a number of 
ornaments for the nose, the neck, the wrists and arma, the waist 
and ankles. To this list must be added a long catalogue of diver 
fancy ariiolea and omamenta of filigree work wbiob are usually 
kept for sale in tbo Cuttack market. Some of these are vesels 
used at religious festivals and on ceremonial oocaaiona, such as the 
roBo-water vases or sprinklers brought into use at woddmgs, 
nautfth parties and other festivals, and tbo attardinn and ailver 
plattere for beteHoof which are handed ronnd at dnrbdn; in 
addition to these, there are various articloa of a more modem 
obarncter, such as ri gar-oases, caid-caaes, picture-frames, buttons 
and studs, figures of animals, flow'ovaaes, etc. 

The crude material consists of gold with on alloy of silver 
and copper, and of silver alloyed with copper, Tho molten alloy 
is poured into a mould, and tbe bar thus produced is beaten on 
the anvil into a thin rod. The latter is then passed tluougb the 
holes made in tbe m., an iron plate perforated with holes 
varying in size. Tbe thick wire obtaining by drawing the metal 
through the larger holes is gradually made thinner by being drawn * 
threugb the smaller boles, some of which ore about the sire of a 
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pin’s hoad, while othara afe no higger than a pin’s point. 
process is continued tiU tha wiio ^mca fi^r and fin^ and the 

requisite diamoter is at length olutained; in mlvor ^Tha 

^ can,it is said, be drawn from a rup« s w^ght The 

wire is then cut up into the lengths rnuir^, ^ /J*® 

various shapes, and then arranged aooording to ^e dmgn of ^e 
work on a piece of mio* 

diifoTOiit IdudA o! wiro liaTo boesi mmnged and the dfisigii hM 
been filled in, they are soldered together and the mca and tin , 
pUte are removed. The article is then coloured und born^ed, a 
paste of salt and alum being put over it, and after di^ l 
is ready for sale. The finest articles are produced m the Onssa 
Art Wares factory, the piopriotof of which, ilr. it. S. Das, c,r.B.. 
had brought the improved methods of modem mechanic to tho 
asust&ncc of t)io hereditarj- froining and skill of the naUvo ^«t. 

In purity of design and deUoaoy of finish the articles tamed o^ 
in this factory surpass tbo gold and Hirer work n ey^ oUier part 
of the Province, and the graceful skill with which the spito-web 
of wire is manipulated has mad® Cuttack justly famous for this 
kind of work. No aoourato information ps to the quantity o 
gold and siWer used is available, but obout Bs. 1,0U,0«U wo*^ 
of cold ond-about Bs. 3^5,000 worth of silver are import^ into 
Cuttack omiually. The gold and silver omamente 
ortides produced are esported not only to 1 urt and the I 
States of Orissa, but also to Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay, Cntoh, 
Bangalore, Akvab, Itauritius, and otber plooca. 

Formerly th® manufactmo of salt was a valuahte indnrfyy, 
Stilling haa left it on record that tho finest salt of all India was 
mannfaetured in tb® wUd unhospitaUo tract along the 
Orissa, and that under the monopoly system Last U^s, 
Company obtained from this source a 
short of 18 lakhs of mpeos. In 1897-98 altogether 
maunds of salt were manufactured, but the 

mined by the railway, which bos encouraged the importation of 

tho clieftp<jr Mtidras 8(Jt. ^ ^ 

Weaving is another industry which ho® auiloied from eom^- 
tion with imported goods. When tho English first <^o to On^ 
tho fin® muslins of Cuttack were ea^ly bought 
English factors; but owing to the proferonoe . 

cheap machine-made goods, the indus^ is now practically ei^t. 
Weaving of cotton cloths is still earriod on at (Jul^ar, ^ 
auriOriiomagar, and indeed in most of the .ullages m ^e 
interior: but the hand-mode article has been dnv^ o ° , 

market in meaiiy every part i Cuttack by imported pioce^g j 
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ftud the ooiitktiy looms aro almost at a standstills At the last 
oensua oiily 33,OUO tottoD-weavora and spIiiDeia worn enumerated; 
many of the weaver caste have entirely foisaken their hereditary 
oecupation and live solely by oiddyalion | and thoflo who etiU work 
at the loom are forced to odd to their inoome by taking eervioB as 
labourers if they have not Bafhoiont eapital to rent land for diom- 
selves* Their manual laljour oaniiot eompete with European 
mooliine-made piece-goods eithor in fineness or cheapness of prioe* 
The cloth they turn out, though stronger, is much coarser, and ie 
used only by the poorer clssae^ who manage to moke ono piece 
last lliroughout' the year* Fino doth is however stiU woven at 
Gulnagar bom imported twist; it meets the local demand, and also 
finds ita way into the sbopa of Cuttack, where it is bought by 
the richer dtmens and still oammands a fair pnoe* 

The wearing of (amr silk on a small scale is. carried on in the 
villflgo of Q-opalpur in the Uhamirfiala tbina. The eilk industry, 
like the cnltivatiou of the betel leaf, was introduced by a few 
Bengalis who emigrated to Cuttaok from Burdwin or Midnapore* 
There are about 200 famibee engaged in the industry, who wo the 
df;!£C!ciidauU of the weavers who fiettled hem about six gouerations 
book. Almost every family owns a loom, and manages to 
obtain a fair inoome without having to take to any subsidiwy 
profession. The prooesa tlioy follow U a& simple os the scale of 
their buaiaess is snudh They maintain no large hlaturea, possess 
no intricate or improved form of machineiy, and use only the 
cocoons which they ob tain from the jungle tracts to the west* 
The iamf cloth which these wmvera produce U of a coarse and 
inferior quality- The bidk of the oulium is token by traders in 
Madras^ Berhamporo, and other places in Southern India, who 
moko advances which am adjuMed when the fabrics have been 
finished. Tho value of the cloth purchased by these merchantfi is 
reported to bo about Ra* 13,000 annually, and a small quantity^ 
vedued at Rs* 600 a year, also finds its way to Cuttack, 

Faper was formerly maniilaciiired by Muhammadans from tho 
ch^njHit fibre, hut the indust:^ has djediiied owing to tho competi¬ 
tion with imported cheap pajjcT of better quality* For a long Umo 
it lingered on, os the looM AmAwArik and offices used the local paper* 
till it was eupemoded by tho Bcdiy paper* The seats of the indus¬ 
try were EondrfipAra, Asuieswaij Harihaipur, and Padmapur, tho 
last place hmng the chief aource of supply for the Divisiom Tho 
industry would indi^ have disappeared long ago were it not 
that owing to its durahihiy the paper is still in demand in the 
Ciiliook CkiUoctorate, whom it is used for the fiyloavcs of reoorda. 
The doTuaud is however small, and oven the few tamilies which 
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keep up the iiiduBtiy depend veiy largely on lahonr or eke out 
their eanungs hy tra^ng in sheep and goate. 

The other indastrieB are few in nnioher and of liWe^ »gai- 
doattoe, A small colony of fitone'earv'en Bettled at Naltigiri about “ "’*■ 
iJ4 milea from Cuttack make images oE gods and omamenta for 
temples in oonventioiitil deeigns; the industry ia said to have been 
introduced by the Mnritlifia, but it haa made no progrew. ^ks, 
nails, nut^frackera, etc., are made at Baroda and ^al&padar in the 
Bftnki thina. Tho carpenters of Cnttack town have some skill 
in cahiiiet''Tna]dng and a certain amount of wood-^arving is still 
carried on. Formerly the temple*, math and large houses ^ 
the woodwork in their inner verandahs elaborately carved, whi e 
the doors and windows contained good sp^mens of lotus and 
geometrical scieon. patterns i hut now there is very little carring 
done, beyond the grotesque designs of gods and fabulous beings 
-which am carved on the panels of doors and on boats. ^ In 
Cuttack the manufacture of toys and sticks from buffalo horns is a 
speciality for which there appears to T» a growing demand. The 
horn is cut to the reqnired length, turned on a primitive lame, and 
then polished j those article* obtain a ready sale, but the industry 
is only on a very small scala and is confined to o few families. 

Tho only other indigonous industry which appeara to prosper is 
the manufactnre of brass and bdll-metal utensila and omamenta. 

This has not yet suffered from tho competition of forrign or 
machine-made articles, though gilt ornaments of German siivOT 
are said to find favour with many of the women on account of their 
lightness, cheapness and gloss. The veescla manufactu^ am 
exported to rorl, Sambolpur, Sonpur, Ganjim and Calcutta, and 

a thriving trade is carried on. * ix. ^ a i « 

Them arc no mines in the proper sense of tho word. Sand- m me. 

Btene, laterite and nibble are quarried from the lulls along the 
western border, bat only for the railway and M Tto 

Uterite found in the gnoissose hills along the road from C^outta to 
Cuttaok is admirably a^ptod for building by its durability, and 

is commonly used for this purpose. . . 

The Government workiop at Jobra is the only factory m the FWrtonc 

district or indeed in the whole of Orissa. ThU is a eml 
inB workshop with steam ns the motive power, at which the 
irmi and wood-work required for tho anieuts, lo^ and canols ore 
turned out j it employs an average of 173 oj^tivea daffy. 

From the fact that the flret, EngHsh footoiy m Bengal wasTOAsiL 
established in this district, it is clear that it was at om hme a pla« Eti^ 

Bengal act forth from Masiilipatora m 1G33; the party oonsisted 
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oj eight Euglklimeiif aud th« good ahip^ ^^HopewoU/' that bare them 
waa no better than a native junk. With favoitrable wiuda tho 
espedition* maDuged to reach Harispurgarh, but aoon nfteje they 
arrived^ a Porttigueae trigate <?aine in and anchored near thorn; 
and when the English went ashore, the master oi the frig&te ^ "wiih 
tbo aashdancc of some of the ribblo*rabblo rasoals of the town 
set upon them, and the English had like to have been all doin 
and spoiled, but that Euoklip.the ro^ger or iioe-Hng them, rescued 
them with 20U men/^ Cartwright, the loader of the little baud, 
soon aftorw aida stt out with a valuable consignmont of gold, 
Bilvor, olotb and spioea for Cuttaok, where the Muhanunadim 
Governor of Orissa held Lis court> Here he domandod redresfl for 
the Fortngueee attaoh upon them and applied for a permit autho- 
rwing the English to trade in Orissa. The Portuguese captain 
also appeared however, ajid oliaiged tho English crow with fighting 
in Older to make a pri^o of his ve^l and take his goods hj force. 
A nobleman of tho oouit was bribed by tho Portugucso and t?s|ioufled 
their oauso; and Cartwright, finding he aonld got no satkfoetion^ 
rose up in great anger end departed, sapng that if ho could uot 
have right here, be would have it in another place ^ and so went 
hifi wny, not taking his leave o| the Nrtbob or of any other; at 
which abrupt depaituro they all admired^” At hia next interview 
ho found tho !K^aw&b in a far more favourable mood, and told him 
boldly with a stem undaunted oountenanee that ho had done bis 
masters of tho Honourable Company wrong, and by his might and 
ftower had taken their rights from them, which would not bo so 
endured or put up/' Tho Nawfiib then mode some enquiries about 
the power and trade of the Engbsh and was informed that their 
maritime strength was invinerblo. This reply made a deep impress 
edon on tho Nawah and finally he gave the Englieh permimon to 
trade in Orissa. On the ItMh May 1033 the Englioh left Cuttack 
for Hariharpnr, a village adjoining tho proaent Jagatsinghpur; 
here they at mm proweded to build a factory, this site being 
chosen apparently beoausc, to quote Bruton's account, tho town 
ifi v^iy full of people ^ there are many merchanta In H and great 
plenty of all things ^ here is uleo cloth of all sorto, great store, for 
there do belong to this town at least 3,000 weav^ers that are house* 
keeperst Ijemdes aU other that do work, being bound or liired/' 
This factory however was not long momtained, m the mcrolmnts 
did not understand the neocaaty for eovero Bclf-roatramt and tern- 
penmeo in a hot climate; the oonnby abounded with fruit and 
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arrack, and tiiefte ’when taken with escesa produced lamentahb 
conaeqnoQceB. The place oonsequentlj?' acquired a bad oame 
among the English, and ita unhealthinees was one of the most 
aeriouB obstacloa to theii progress. Trade wae also onppli'd by • 
the attaoke of the Aracaneee pirateB and the oppoflition^ of the 
Portuguese j and to add, to the difilioiilties of the EngUsli, tbo 
ri’i’er where their vessels used to lie having gradually eilted up, it 
became unsafe for ships to ride there and difficult to send goods by 
sea that ’(vay, Iii 1641 the factory at Hariharpur was found to 
b© on the point of dissolution, only a few fine mualins were in 
preparation, and tbo trade henooforward w'as diverted to Ealasoro 
whioh pcesessed far greater commercial odvantoges. 

AVo have little infonnation eonoeming the oommeree 
dietriot during the 150 ye«a which elapsed before the British 
conquest; but enough is known to show that the trade of the 
country was paralyzed by the oppreseioiis of the locol officials. 
However cheap noight be the inland niarketa, the tolhi and 
ouBtom-houacs on the roads and rivers made the gooda too dear 
for exportation, and anything like internal ti^e was render^ 
impoarible by the inocssont blaok-mail which was leiied. 
Besidea tbo royal officers ’^vho imposed a tax at every few miles, 
each petty proprietor through whose estote the route lay lined the 
road with hungry myrmidons; and in the short journey of 163 
miles from Cuttack to Balnaoie the toUa amounted to nearly n 


third of die total value of the goods. 

The incuialons and oppresaiona of the Harathfis soon put an 
eud to whatever commemol prosperity Orisea may onco baveg"g",jj 
posaeaecd, and the trade in rice and which had sumived ml*. 
hfm&th& misrule, was eonfliderably dlminifllied when the Govern¬ 
ment asserted its right to the monopoly of the letter article. 

When we took the Province, however, oonriderablo quantities of 
these articles were still exported from the porta, which were chiefly 
frequented by three kinds of craft, viz., (1) hlaidiic vesels, which 
brought cowriee, oocoanuts, coral, and dried fish, and took b^k rice 
end earthen pots; (2) sloops which carried the Government salt to 
dealt.! imd(3) sleoi*. WU at Caatu md lijdi wliA ejy 
i>anie in the cold BcofiOn and earned ricsto CsJciilta. Iha Raj o 
KnnikA carried on a oonadorable trade in rice on his own accoun t 
and large numbers of swine and homed oaltle found then ’oay y 
land to the Calotttta market. The export trade, howei-or, g^t^ly 
dwindled down to a frocHon of ita former imporUmee, a^ m iSld, 
the Collector reported that the only articles exported were nee 
and a little salt (about three lokha’ worth), and that trade wm 
hardly known even by name. The internal trade was equally 
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limited and waa contllied tn the supply of rioo and otber articles 
of every-day ubs or eaosujuptiDQ to tto larger towns, and to 
the rautaal oxohnnge oi surplus produeo and articles of homo 
■ manufacture at tlia hdft or markots in the intorior. 

Then, as now, the grain markets in the towns were in the hands 
of middlemen, w'ho eo regulated the suppUea coming into the town 
os to keep up prioes. SVhen the rivers rose to on unusual height, 
or the crops failed to any consldorahle oiteat, the difficult 
which the irihahitaatB of Cuttoek eiperienecd in getting food was 
extreme. The military authoritios were constantly representing 
to ths civil oflioers the dillioulties they had in getting aiipplies 
for tlio Iroopa, They asserted that they had often to go without 
siifBoient food for several days together, and declared that onleea 
this state of affairs was remedied, the sepoys would lose all 
sense of discipline, and setting their authority at defiance, plunder 
the grmo shops in the town of Cuttack. In consequence of these 
complmuts, the Collector was authorised in 1805 to advance the 
sum of Es. 10,000 for the purpose of purchasing and storing a 
supply of rice for the town of Cuttack and for the militniy or 
cantonment Imuot. K godown was huilt for the storoge of thia 
large stock, and a pihlie market establiahed for it* sale on tho site 
of the present Ch&ndni Chauk. For many yeare after this, Cuttack 
oontinned to be in constant want of supplies and Ereqnently on 
the verge of famine. Time after time mgent oalla were mode 
on Ealofioro for rice, and pilgrims had te be warned of tho 
scarcity in the dietnet and direoted to supply themsolTea with 
provisons hefore entering it. There was however no scamty 
20 miles north of the Mohanadl; at Bolosore rioe sold at 65 
seers for the rupee end there was enough in store for three 
ycBis* consumption; there were immense stocks at Dhomra and 
Churimfin intended for export to Madras; and consequently 
it woe thought that tho scaroity of rice was not natural, but must 
have been artificially produced. It was pointed out that the large 
nurohei of Mornthls still resident at Cuttack were bitterly 
hostile to tho English, and did their beat to atop tho import of 
rice in the hope of starving thorn out; they themselves oeaeod 
to import from Sombalpur, and they prevented the ryota, many 
of whom were still in their debt, from bringing in grain to 
Cuttack. This was all tho easier, on tho ryots had always been 
aoeustemed to give up nothing until they were compelled. The 
Marithfii took what they wanted by foree, aud the ryots did not 
understood oui method of asking for and pa 3 ing for what we 
wanted; they took it for weakness, and were so elated at their 
release from oppression that they thought themselves quite 
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iadepondont and wotild dfp nothing to oblige any one, Beados 
thie» ov«n the antih wen in league agouifit the EDglisli, vs they 
had ioF a long time taken advantage of their portion to seetm the 
lioa’a shan of the pnfitablo export tnule to Uodma, ond did not 
wish to sell in Cnt^k. , 

In Older to remedy thie lamentablo state of afToim, land was 
offered rent-free in perpetuity to miy merekoota who wonld eebb- 
liah grain ehopa near the site of the pnhlio Tnorhet, It was at 
this timOi and in oonsoqueaeo of this offer, that a row of housea 
ftroso on either side of ChAndni Uliauk, aomo of wbidi emst 
in n dilapidated condition to tJio preaeut day. But though 
this mensiiire gavo some relief to the inhaUitants, its effect 
was only temporary; the usual tightness of the market w« 
enhanoed by severe droughts and by floods which cut off oonununi- 
oaticn with the interior; and the ofBoere of Government were 
constantly interfering with the market in order to try and force 
down prices. The Govcmor-Gcneral was at lost forced to issue 
stringent orders prohiKting this praotifflj, and in 1821 a procl»- 
matinti was issued declaring the freedom of tmde and atnenee 
of all restriotioiui affecting the grain market. Since that time 
trade has steadily develop^ with the opening of now commu- 
nieationa, which have placed nearly every ]>ait within easy reach 
of the markets. Tlio roads have hosn improved and extended; 
a great impet'iis lisa been given to the extension of trade by 
the opening of horhoms at Foloe Point and Chand^ ; the district 
has been covered w'ith a network of oanoU, whioh enable the 
people to transport their goods to tlie sea and to all porta of the 
interior; and more recently it has been tapped by tlm railway and 
put into direct communication with the mercantile capitslB of 
Calcutta and Madras. 

The trado of Culiack, at the present day, consists chiefly in 
the exohango of agrieuilural products in their row stab for for- 
eign moDufootures. motals and ariieles of luxury. The chief 
article of expciri: is rice wliicb is sent to Calcutta, Mauritius and 
Ceylon, other exports being oil-seeds, ludee, Jute, timber, horns, 
feathore, bones, pntiaii grow, and silver filigree work, Jniigb 
products, such as myrobolans, Uo, nux vomica, wax, and ream 
come in from tlio Gorjats, and with the other aiticlee mention^ 
above ore de^atohed to Calcutta, and to a smaller exten to ^ o 
Madras Preridency. English and Bomlrny piew-goods, keromn^ 
oil and specie are brought in from Calcutta and sent out og^ 
to Pori and the Gmjate along with dried fish and salt ; and a 
portion of the conrignmonta of ooooanub seat from ruri is 
forwaidd to the Gaijlto 
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The princtpel artiolea of import from Calcutta are English 
and Bombay pieoe-goodB, kerosine-oU, crookeiy, glafiaware, Bpedo, 
fancy goods, potatoes. Lead, copper, nine, gold, stiver and cotton 
yam, ilost of t hesa artidea are consiua^ in the distriot, and a 
portion, as mentioned above, is sent to the Onijata on the west 
and to Purl on the south, T£a articles imparted from other 
places ale salt, turmeric, dhitlies, angar and tobaeoo loavea from 
Ganjam; ooouuuuta and coeoanut-oil from Puri; wheat, puleea, 
oil-seeds, ootton and molasses from the Central Provinees; lac, 
mix romiefl, myiobalana, dlk oocoona, wax, resin, iron, home, 
hides, timber, cateebn, oil-seeds and featLoia from the Gai^ftta, 
Cotton goods, beddea bdng brought by sea from Calcutta, are 
also imported by land from some other parts of Bengal, and from 
certain dietricta of the ^fadrua Preddency; the im|iorts from 
Bengal consist of mush ns from Midnapore, Bauknra and other 
places, and those from Madras of fine ootton goods and silk 
fabrics sent from Can Jam and Berhantpore. 

Cnttaok Is primarily an exporting distriot, tha oxporta greatly 
exceeding the Imiiotta, whether beme by nail, river, road, canal or 
sea. The rotoms of eearbome trade passing through Ealae Point 
show that the value of the importa in 1904-05 was Ka, 3,350, while 
the exports were valued at nearly 22J lakhs; nearly all of this woa 
foreign trade, the value of the goods earned by coasting vessels 
being only Ks, 76,800. Tlie atatemunts showing the Tolume of 
rail- and canal-bomo trafiio show clearly the inareasing popularity 
of transit by rail; and although the camds oontinue to perform 
an important function, espeeioUy in the export- trade, there can 
bo no doubt that os a channel of trade they are being rapidly 
supplanted by the railwoy. The latter brought into the district 
955,000 maunds and exported over 635,000 maunds of goods, 
while the canals exported 314,000 maundis and brought in only 
31,700 maunda. The export traffic carried along tha eanala con¬ 
sisted almost entirely of rice, while the cotton twist and yam 
brought by boat and etaomera from Calcutta oonstituted nearly 
seven-eighths of the imports. The returns for mil-home traffic 
Bhw that among the imports salt from Madras (404,000 maimde) 
bulked most l^ly; a large portion conristod of rice (175,700 
^dsj brought m from Puri, which was probably only conveyed 
into Cuttack on lU way to other markets; and idter this, the 
l^st import was gram (75,000 maunde) from the Central 
Irovincea Madras is the largest importer, sending 41 lakha of 
mauiH^ and next rome the other districts of Orissa with 205 000 

f “« metropolitan dirtriot. mUt 

160,000 mauEds. Among exports, rioe oocupiefi the first plfuje, 
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nearly 4 loHia of inaiindfl being estported In 1004^06, and tba 
next motst important export was gram and pulse {98,000 maxindfi) ; 
Trith the exception of paddy, the other cxporta are Bmall in 
quantity and of Uttle signifloanoe. Praetioally all the exports am 
sent to Calcutta and the Buiroundiug diatrlcta, or the otber 
districts of Orissa. 

The export buffluesa in Cuttack is almost entirely monopolized 
by a few rich merohants, who are in a poation to make la^e " 
advoncofl at favourable rates and to undertake the risk of sending 
conaigimentfl by sea. These merebants have their agents, who 
eatabllah inntiH depots in various parts of the dietriot and make 
large purobasea of riee at the maikcta. They then send out their 
rioe to the chief ports (False Point and ChAnibali), whenoe it 
is shipped to foreign Muntries me to otlier parts of India. There 
are many traders, however, who can^' on heavy transaetions both 
in aitiolea of export and of import: they are generally the Telia, 
Kewttts, Guriis. P&tras and Golfis of the dietriot, hut their 
numbers ore swollen by Bengalis Mftiwfiria, Bhojpuris, Telingoa, 
and Gnriiti Jaunlififi, who with their greater industiy and enter¬ 
prise have managed to establish themselves to the exclusion of 
the Oriyis. These dealers {muhajam) make ndranoos of money 
to petty tradesmen, known as bfipdffn or guumifMs, who go to 
difierent ports of the oountiy, buying in at the eheapr markets 
and aelUug oil to advantage at the dearer ones. At tlie elosa 
of the year, or of any otlier definite period of time, they return 
homo, render on account of their trsnaaciiona, and pay the 
ma/idJaH the money they have borrowed, together with a share 
of the profits. The latter is dirided between the tiNt^dja», the 
Lepdft and the owner of the boat or i)ack-bullwks used in 
conveying goods from one place to another. 

Bometimee the have Mhtt or warehousea in different 

parts of the interior, where they station resident agents or /iot/n 
gaf>K»h/ds, who are often near relaU\-efl of the muhdjtnut themaelves. 
Goods are bought and sold here, and ore also sent off to the 
mahdjan; at the end of the year accounts ore settled, the profits 
that accrue from the yearns transactions being divided among them. 
Some traders, besides dealing in all kinds of produce themselves, 
also serve as brokers or middlemen for the sale of miswllaneous 
gi>ods, and are known as dantiiddft (literally weighmon), fjf., men 
through whose intervention pmohases and sales are effected. 

Many mah^itus personsily keep up wholesale or retail mops, 
at whioh they sell their goods either wholesale to penpatetio 
dealeis, or retail to ordinary purehasera. These ehops, which are 
found chiefly in Cuttack, at the Bub-diviaonal hesd*quartera and 
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at a few other trade ceTitree aie held for fh* mncf j 
otitfflders. In Cattaot town the IfwT ■ u u ^ 
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now epBtu^ n certainty of oommnmGatioii between Cnttaok' and 
tbe Bea^boardp and have balped most motcndly to davelop ita 
irttdo. Tho wbolo district ia moroovcr intersected by a network 
of Qbannels and creekap all of which am naTigahlo hy oonntiy 
boata during the raina and some throughoat the year. With 
the distriot and yillogo roods^ tbey form important factora in 
opening out the more remote viUngea, 190 that there is generally 
some means of communication between them and the trade marts 
of the dirtrict. 

The ehief centres of trade are situated along the tiv'ete and 
caimlB, or are in the n^ghbotuhood of flourishing TiUagea, The 
most important markets for rice, tho chief article of commerce, are 
Ffilse Point, Jattibn, Bhatmundit Cuttaci, MSrsSghii^ Alba, 
Kenduaputni, and Baraborii, and the most, impentant places of 
fiupply aro Cultook^ Kendrip&ra, Jfijpur, Aid, Fatammidai^ and 
Baideswar, Bico is carried duofly to Calcutta by the tailway or 
by steamer fiJ ChAndlmlit the traffic being mostly ja the hands of 
the India General Steam Narigatiou Company, wluoh maintainH 
a regular semoe of steamers from Calcutta* A portion of it is 
also earned to False Point in boats and along the Orissa Cooet 
Canal in oteamera. 

Befiides these, there are numerous minor markets or hdin 
all oTCt the district, niunbeHng about one hundred and fifty, which 
are held oveiy week on certain fiscdl days for the sale of the 
ordiosiy articles of eonBiimption and of every-day use. The most 
important of these are Ichipur, Borhat^ MahipAl, Thakarfiit, 
Ch&ndla, M ali all 1 A t, Pandllo^ PAdo Ajitoi, Fasai, Ke^ipur, Chan- 
donagar, Bajiiagar, Kcrapur, GanjA, Olihhor, Tabangi and 
Nikii in the SendrApAra sut-dmaon i Gandktd, KatiA, Bilhat, 
TAngh!, Cham^iApur^ Nisehintkoilo, NiAli and Knhunda in the 
Sador subdivision; and Binjhirijur, KAipoii, Haripur, Kati* 
katA, and KayAngolA in the Jljpur sub-diviaoEu Almost all the 
trade of the interior may ba said to be carried on in these 
markets. People flock in from great dietanoefl to buy storea for 
the week's eonsumption^ and in many cases the form the sole 
souroe from which the viliagors can obtaiu the necessaries of life. 
Shops are Teiy rare in smell villages, and are generally of a voy 
primitive fciiid, unable to supply a single family with proriaions 
even for a week, and totally uncijual to meeting the wonts of a 
whole village* 

Fairs sre also held in different parts of the district in connect 
tion with the religious festivals. Some of these last for a day, 
others for a week, ten days, or even a month* Some of iha petty 
foim have no iuffuence whatever on trade, but the principal 
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flucih as the Pans SatikrStiti jdtrd in parjnm KjitiA, the Salanuiu 
annnal fnir in SajgorA, the MahATinAyaka meld iu DarpaUt the 
Giarak SankrAutiin Madhupur, the GnndlchAjh/m in Tikan, 
the AjsokaahatamT/dtj'd iu J^jpur, attmct mimy ehop-keepera etiil 
merehantfi fmm Bulasorc, Bhadinikh and the Gaijita, ae well aa 
from the mere important contrea of trade in the dietnci itaelf. 

Cuttack has a peculiar E3'etem oE weights and meaeurea. The 
maund of 40 secra ia recognisied, bat the Balasore eeer of 80 totd« 
is ttftcd for weighing imported goods, and the Cuttack seer of 
10a ioii« for indigenous goods. These seers are regarded or 
standard weights and ore used in the munieipnlitiee and the 
principal market-placca in the interior, though not to the exelu> 
siou of other weights. In rural nreoe, however, the seer and 
diittack are hardly understood, the weights in common use being 
the pa/, bitd and /nisort, and for grain measure the (ftfuni. The 
pal is equivalent to 6 but the ranges from 18 to SO'jw/#, 
!>,, from 108 to 180 lulda^ ocooiding to loc^ty end the conunod-' 
ity weighed^ Xo bita corresponds, therefore, to the Cuttoek seer 
of 105 toldt. In some plooes the people realize the dieodraotoges 
of this and caleukte the pal at 5 instead of 6 to/ds, so that their 
fci'sd of 18 pfjfs may approximate the Cuttack seer. The ffami 
again varies from ij seer to 7 sem aeoording to locsalitj’. It is a 
basket, uud not only does it give uTong measure by losutg its 
shape, but there is a buying and a selling the former being 

of COUKB the larger; and H can be manipulated during measure 
merit, by pnyring, heaping up aud Glling loosely. There is 
thus room for unlimited fmnd, and the extent of the evil may be 
realized when it is remembersd that the gHimi is the uoiveraal 
measure for weighing paddy throughout rural areea. The paturi 
is eqiM to 3 and the iveight in ioldi therefore varies 

BcmriUug to ^e weight b£ the different blada used. In the 
J&jpnr sub-divieion two special weights are said to be used, viz. 
the gar ond muthd, whidi ate 24 and 27 pah reapeottvety. 

Among measures the commonest is the ffami mentioned above. 
Other meafitire* are the petal (I seer 6 chittaeka), used for 
measnrmg mustard, liuseod, etc., the pdAili (ordinarily = I seer 1 
chittack), used for weighing parched grain, eb.. the arAd, for 
molasso*, which generally = 80 b oapecity, while country 
doth is measured by the Adth or cubit, which varies from 18 to 22 
inoihea. 
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MR A NS OF COMMUNICATION* 

WiiBN the Biififth oonquered the dJE^triflt Jn 1803, it vrm praoti- Duriiop- 
oallj laelated from the restt of Inditi, arid there but little 
Lntcm&l oommuiii nation. In flpite of the long sea facop few refAela cixiosa* 
ventured to put m at the Burf-beateu oooat, anti mi meiiBurea were 
taVen to sarvey the harbours or ascertain the eii{}al)ilities of ite 
eetiiariee* Traffic along the rivere, then or now, wm rendered 
difBouU bj the efjprmoua volume of water they bring down in 
the tains and by the foot that in the dry eoasc^n they dwindle in 
their upper reaches to small streams ninning through broad sandy 
hediL In ad<lition, however, to the natural difficulries of the river 
route, the vexatioiia impoata and tranait-dues of the Marathaa, as 
well aa the blaak-mail wliich they levied, rnade it impossihle for 
the boatmen to ply their trade with any profit, and these natural 
ohamiela were praot ioally imuaetL Throughout the diet net there 
was not a road, In the mcdern senBe of tlie word, in o^i^uiteuee, 

"Whnt were thou called mads were mere fair-weather 
without bridges and without proper ferrj" arrangements for 
croMing the numerous water-eourMS which they intercepted; and 
the pilgrims to Puri, who am now quietly trans^ierted there by 
the railway, were forced to follow the datageroua mute through 
Nllgiri and Ifayurbhaiij, which iu mady places pa^^ed through 
dense jungles infested by tigers and other wild animals. 

The first step taken to reraefiy this state of affuira was the Tii? (himm 
construction of tie groat Orissa Trunk Hoad, which was 
tioned in 18 il and completed in 1825* It was not metalled^ 
however, aod in 1864 Mr. Hicketta found it in e^aotly the same 
state 03 when be saw it 2^> joaTu prevlousiy* **It has not 
improved in any respect/^ he wrote, “ it ia tho anma long heap of 
mud and clay, alwaye nest to impassable for any wheeled vehi'* 
cles, eseept for the high-wheeled Cuttack hackeries, and for mmy 
months of the year impassable oven for them. In some parte, 
where the soil is sanrly^ foot^posserigerA do not suffer much 
inconvenienee at any time of the y^ar; hnt flemas tlie many low 
plains where the soil ia clayey, the difficulty of Tuaking any 
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progreflfi in wet weather hardly be eNfiggeriited* 1 have 
myfielf been nine homti going ten 

Thi MinU- The terrible defieieiiey of DOLumimicutiouii which still escirfed aa 

Blade appikiemt in tin.' great Onmi ftirmne, when 

ISfiAn tliQ people were ahtit in betw'eeu jiatlileaii jitpglea and impraeti- 
eable eeaBj aud wrere like passengers iti a ship withi>ut pnivifsions.'" 
The state of alfflins at that time wjia graphically Jeecrihed by the 
Famine CotnmiBBioTieri uf 1807 aj^ feUowKi—The whole pruvmce 
ia geographically iflolated to au escesslve ilcgreei Tq the iiorth 
and norlh*wefit the hill tracts meiige into eounlritni taOre liiU3% 
wild and maecesatble, by which they are separated effect ually from 

* Central and Xortheni India, There m u j>re<™ioua traffic witji 

Hamhftlptir by boats oi a peculiar onnbfniction, wye!i navigata the 
difficult liver MobAnadi in the rainy wastm and lor a month or 
two after; for the rest of tlie year this t^iiiiiniitiicaHon is cloaod. 
On the other aide, the nature of the couat and the sou ia such aa 
«>ffecttially to atop all native Iratlio for tlio major part of the 
year. With one e^eception—False Point “there ib mo protected 
ameborage of any kind^ and that exception nmy be said to be in 
some sense almost a recent dbeavery^ 8nch being the diffieultLes 
on eitbet aide of the length of Oris&a, the only ordinary' mode of 
eommunietdion with tlio outside vrorld is by the route traversing 
its length. That^ howeverp is &o mtiL-h intcraected by the streanifi 
already mentioned* ondl lim been hitherto so little rendered prac- 
tieablo by ait, that it is oompaiafively little used h_v wheeled 
carriages 1 pack-bnllooli* still prwlominate at all timm; in tlie 
rainy season wheeled traffic ia quite imprueticable; and w hen the 
rains are heavy, even iwaek-btdloots caimot bo used. At thia day 
the European offieer "who cannot obtain a special steamer mu^ 
find his w'ay into Orissa slowly and tedioufily, fui ancient ofHcem 
may have trarellcd in the days of Asoka, and the very [loat takes 
several days betw^^n Calcutta and Cuitaek/^ 

Jinbiflujda t Tills odamity directed attention to the state of all the Oiissa 
(jifitriirta, and niessuTea were tiiken to prevent the rernmnee of a 
amilor disaster, reads being opened up, tlie wmst auiweyeil and 
canals oonstmeteA The commmiiration w'lth the outiude world 
w*hich was thus(shiaV.iiihed,effee^^ upon the isolation of 

Omso, and more reoently the Beogal-Nagpur Hail way has es:tcnd- 
cd its systotn thzongh tho distnak It is now amply provided with 
means of commuiiicaHom by tho railway and an oitensive sy'stem of 
loada and (nmids. The railway passing through it from north to 
south oonnecta it with Calcutta om the one hand and Madras on the 
other; the Tonda place every part witMm easy reach of the markets; 
and a network of cuuals and distnbutaries covers the whole muntry. 
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As par ty as the I7lli oeutiuy CatUcl: was TeMhed hy the 'Vstb* 
dreuitoua route from the Dhamra river rid Pat&nmiitlai. up 
which plftoo sloopa fmd brigs u'cre able to come witli GoverDmeut 
aud other stores; end Harlapurgarb at Uia taoutb of the l^etua 
appears to have been a place of I'eeoit for coastiug vesseLa It was 
here that the EngHsli landed a'Uen they ftrst advanced from 
Maaulipotani to Orissa In IG3S1; it tlien posssseed a fair anchorage, 
boaiitcd a cufitom-Uoufie, aud was described ua a place of good 
stmigth with whom our niercihanU hold cojnmerce nitli cor* 
reapondeucy«'' The harbour is now sand-barred, and even in 
Itolpli Cartwright’s time the river ootild only be ascended in small 
boats for some 8 utiles aa far as Kosfda; hut the old name of the 
mouth of the Fatua, BoIta>kuliy& or (Jiip-haven, is significant of 
its former importance^ Soon after the ocenpation of Oriesa, the 
Eugtisti matle attempts to improve -and extend the rommitnicatiens 
by eea. In 1811 a faster-Attendant was appointed at Man! k- 
patna in the Fuid district, and a I>uputy Mtt^r-Aticndaiii was 
posted to Dhanun. The light-honse at False Point ans com¬ 
menced eight years later, and after almost inauperable dUBeultlee 
had been overcome, tlio building was finiahed and the first light 
lit* in 183B. The advantages of False Point as a harbour and 
port were not disoovered, however, fill a much later date. During 
the find lialf of the 19th centui}', this anchorage was little known, 
and almost unused. Although but two da^'s by steamboat from 
Calcutta, no regular communication mdsted; no important trade 
was earried on; and the exports, consisting chiefly of rice, were 
oiitirfly in tlie hands of a few native ehipmasteis from the Madras 
t!<*ast. A traveller landing at False Point found lumeelf as far 
from Cuttack as if he hud never staitod from Calcutta, while 
its Isolated aud jungly situation, and the long, tedious boat-ronte 
inland, through dense forests and aeross matarioas swamps, 
rendered it imprudicnhle for goods or passenger traffic. 

About 1883 the nowly-storted East Indian Irrigafion Company 
perceived Its capabilities for the in)i>ortatioii of stores, aud an 
enferprisng French firm in Calcutta diortly afterwards established 
an agency for tlio export of rice. But for several j^ears the argu¬ 
ments against adopting it as a harbour seemed to be irresistihle, os 
it was represented to be a fever-stricken, jungle-buried ereek, 
several days’ journey’ from any large town and with scareely a 
practicable channel inland. Colonel Rundall, however, after a 
oareM investigation insisted on its cnpabilitios, and the history of 
the famine of 1866 proved him to be right. During that year, 
when Government was anxiously exploring every means of 
. throwing supplies into the Provinoe, Fabe Point barbonr formed 
» K 3 
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the main fentrance hy whicli fofwl Tfflfs bmnglit in. Tho Panuiia 
CoTiiiniE?aioaetB reported that it -n’lia thoTscst harboiir on the whole 
Indian peninfiula between the Hooghl_v and T^omhaVt and 
strongly urged ita daima upon Govemment. The harbour wiw. 
re-6urveyed and doai^enedt the chauncds were dearly buoyed off^ 
and it waa oonaeeted with Cuttaek by meana of the Kendr^pam 
onnol. It wofl oonflsieutlj espeded that Fake Pdat would grow 
into an imjiortsnt harbour and form the entrepot for tlie import 
and export trade of Orissa* A seheme waa put forward in 187^ 
tor the improvemont of the port at a cogt of Rs. 2,^53,000 j 
it waa gtiggested that Port Connnifisionerfi should bo appointed; 
and the matter proceeded so far that the Bougul Govemioent 
mored the Goverutnent of India to extend the provisions of the 
Indian Ports Act to False Point. In the next year, liowevtTj 
the Superintendent of Marine Surveys deprecated any large 
expenditure on the port, and Ihe oTont has bIicwti the wisdom of 
his recommendation. Tto expedations that Folse Point Tvould ho 
the great port of Orissa have not been reolisaed ; Cliandbah has 
become the port for the Calcutta tri^le^ and Falw Point only 
servea Orl^ for the traiie in riee to Mauritius* Colonibo and the 
vert coast ports. It is now a port of call for coasting vessels, 
though large cargo steamers put in at irreeiilar inton als. 

At first sight it would appear that the great rivers which issue 
from the wertem lulls and then pour into the sea after tmversing 
Cuttaek, should afford a magnificent highway for the products of 
Central India* The anieutH const rueted across them have however 
cat off direcit oommimieatiou hetw'een the low'er and upj>or reaches; 
during the raina they become dangorons for navigation owing to 
the high floods tbev bring down, and during the rest of the year 
the current is Bluggish and the volume of water sniolt Even in 
the greatest of these rivers, the Mahanadi, numerous siiud-hanks 
obstruct the chuimel in the dry seusou^ and the boatmen are fre¬ 
quently obUgod to dig out narrow ehaimek to allovr theij: emft to 
pass. In ^ite, however, of these obstacles, there is uninterrupted 
communicatioa from above the auicut at Cuttack os far ns Sfanbal- 
pur, though the trufEe bos been diminishing dnee the latter district 
has been opened up by railway* There is some traffic on ilm 
upptr waters of the BrMunani, but the jogged rooks which in 
places stud the stream render it dattgereua for large boats. Both 
this river and the Baitaran^ olmort diy' up during the hot weathor 
in their upper reacbeSf and the small depth of w‘ater only allows 
BmaU boats to ply along them. On the other hond^ ell tUo riveta 
have sutiicient w^ater to enable boats to piias end repaes fuitlier 
down theii eouise^ and there is a fair amount of traffic m the 
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lower tidal reaches Witk tjiia exception, they are on the whole 
either too ehallow or too nDcertam to he very largely need, and 
they do not posaesa any groat valtio oa trade n:nifee* 

The Dintriet BooriL pontrola 43 ferries*, of which the moat 
important k tlmt ocroi^ the Baitorimt at ChAndblli, Passeogora 
are charged small feea, and the right of eollectmg these h sold hy 
anotion, all the ferries being leased out annually to the highest 
bidders. 

For tho reasons mentioned aborot hut Uttlo use is made of the CtunEi, 
rivera na highways^ in G|iiie of the canals which take off from 
them and proTide comnmuieation with the soa-coasi The use of 
boats haSp aecoidingly, been mstricted from time mmemorialp and 
tho people have alwaya been accustomed to cany the internal 
traffic of the coonfry along llio roada hy means of paek-buUoclfl 
and carts. Tliey were thus neitlier suflioieatly aceiietoined to 
navigation nor prepared to utilize the canals when they were 
opened; imd these waterwajia have oousequenfly never been used 
vcij extensively. Tbo KcndiUpira and Gobri Exteiisioii cauala 
connect Cuttack with the BrAhmani at Albo^ and from there 
vessels go doAtm tlie river to ChAndbali, where the cajgo is tran¬ 
shipped and carried by steamer to Calculfa, The High Level 
canal supplies a direct route between tlie marts of Ciittai k and 
Bhadrakh, and the Tsldimda canal between the MahsnadT and 
KAtjiiri rivera hiika up Cuttack vdth False Point. This canal ia 
used by boats, and there is a regular steamer serrioo along the 
other canals^ m steamers carrying piissejigerB and goods ply three 
days a Aveek between Cultack and CliAndbah. The Gobri and 
J&jpiir cannk ore also important imvigable ehannels; and there 
are in nil £10 miles of canals used for navigation^ The total 
tonnage of the boat^ using them in 1903-04 was 350,673 tons 
and the value of their cargoes, excluding rafts, was Its. 70,79,163. 

The volume of traffic on tlie canals has, however^ never been Hiii.. 
A'ery large, and the tnide passing along them has now diminished 
owing to the competition of tho railway. The Line of the Bengol- 
Nftgpiir Railway Avliidi posses through the district avss opened 
in 1^9. It comieeta Cuttack directly with Madras and Calcutta, 
and the atationa ore so placed that they receive aU the groin now 
brought into the hend^qaarters town and all that is imported 
from the Tribntary States^ The finest pieces of engineering work 
on the line are to bo seen near Cuttack \ to the north of the town 
a groat bridge has been built over Hie MeJitinadl of girders laid on 
massive niasontj pieeSj while to the south, whore the iron read 
hofl been carried over the wide stretches of sand and wo^er extend¬ 
ing between this station and Barang, one of tho most difficult 
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tion, and that the loads are a crebtioji of the lost half 
The district i* new very well supplied with these means o 
Jonmmmeation. Some areas aie, bowe.^, 
of access, such os the of Benohar and ^di and 

the strip of oonntiyhetwoon the Taldsnda and Kendi^ ^^08011- 
while in other parts many ^ 

hnliocha, and others ogam cum only he reached hy , , 

■ - TKib lioweVCT ia only » nsttir^ moidencn oi ft 
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make the oonBtniction and maintenanM of ro^ *J*^*{^ 
great dilHctilty, In spit* of these difficulties, th^ baa n 
Mat advance since the great Orissa famine j and *1^ 
f)l miles of Ptovindal roads maintained by tho o ^ 

Department, 75 mUes being metalled, 

whSKe Difitrict Board maiuhuna 34 miles of iiMtall^aad 33- 
milea of unmetalled roods, besides a number of village track* with 

a total length of 445 miles, - iv n - 

The most important of the Provincial wads i* th^nfisa 
Trunh Bead, a groat highway running from MidMjwre to Ganjam 
in the lladros Tresidenoy, Begun soon after tte Bnti^ 
tion, it took the place o£ the old pilgrim road which ^ mplaoed 
the former route through Silgiri and llaynrbhanj: trac« of 
this pilgrim road art yet visible in ruined hut mossij^e hndges. 
in the Hindu stylo of arohiteeture, standing in eoUtude over 
Btroaias where there is neither road nor traffic. The ro^ wm 
cuiied as mudk flfi 1)069113110 slang th© old line and Oirougk waeie 
land and iunsle *, the br!dge8 wew built nlmost entirely of stone 
taken from the ruined forts end temples in which the 
abounded; and it was wniplatod as far aa Bhadrakh about 1®1 _■ 
It outers the district at Ak^nSpadi 46 imles from Cuttack, sad. 
skirting the western hiUs, it runs along the High Level canal u 
far as that town, and then divides into two, the Ciittack-Purl to^. 
genersUy known as the JagaunMh road, and the Cnttnck-Ganjim 
road. It is raised and metalled throughout, and there are ferries 
across the Bnituraul, Kharsui, Brlhmanl and Mahftnadl river*. 

There ore two other Provincial roads, the Cnttoek-Sonpur toad 
running along the valley of the MahSnadi through B&nki into 
the fkmpur State and the Cuttack-Sambalpur road also passing 
up the Mahliiftdi valley llirongh Athgarh. which brings down 
the tiafllc! of the GariAta. 
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taj^rtoat tort’ of ..rikrrortt-'^^’pSw^jtn 

»i,l to Koa«P"» “”‘> W.dao oorth to Aal, ond 

aftot this, croHfling tho Br !.n,*K!^«terU’ coarM ooofia tiio 
lea\ias H“f P'“” 'V) Tbo Uattiiok-TiWaada toad, 

uw^a. 'r i *i' 

44 milea loJ^g* with'tlio Toldanda 

ajatum Wak of.tho and Pal* Point, 

fanal, tlie prinoipul routo ^ a-u takes of* from the last 

(d) Tit. Kanddp.a-»oh«ja.n.^,»ta* tak.o“^^ 

„ad at fl« Of^ Cattaok-Tildaada it 1. aa 

lOiMl to MStdliU.!) apd tlion ^ to eonnccting 

Besides these, oonstraetion of the nulway the 

the ^ , j wherever they were 

Dbtriet T3oard have opeu ^ tir on the nul^ay the interior 

a«»»«yto ooaa..l ^J«Uj,a.o^ ^ 

of the diatwot- a in luld to their number: the task is 

amsting tdllago roads a always apt to encroach oii 

however f^J^StXir eoJvenien^ The Uie- 

them and to divert old ,t,te of affairs, hut in 

irict Board has d^e * nltioes when! there are uo 

«pite of its activity there -f only cross the 

village roads at all. an o kv ftlUguiorB. 

Atoimtrr hy wading through creo ^ ^ _ rfaeinc and iii£|»clion tifii.tfii 

■ »sriiTCf 

other central positions. . necuUor in ehai*. 

The cart w unive^i uso ’ ^ ^og^her at 

poles of .of wood or l^mho<> are joined hy 

one end mid freniawork rests on a i>mr of 

t-resa hare .at intervals, and tlus ire 

ntad '»"«!; sr.na «ui dn« tall,. 

yok-otl oa-e on eftdi bi^ j. ii^wi r^iuL Voi carryiug griuii 
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wheelB, and the framework iiaoUnea from the yoke of the bnllookf 
right down to the ground at the baok- From the Qarjftt^ oomo 
heavy httflalo <fftrtet shorter and broader in meke^ Vpdth low wheels 
of solid wood; and Tvith the advent of the railway the light little 
Madras hackeries drown by a single bullock bnve boeouie oommon 
in Cuttack town. 

The district ecmtaini 66 |)ost*officefif 15 telegraph^ffiiioSi and 
BWI tniloB of postal connnimication. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


LA>n KETENUE ADMlNiSTEATlOK, 

Tuteariy Hindu Tulew of Ori^ rwogniafid no middlemeii Iwtweou ij,xdu 
U iem and tlioir Bul>jecla, and every cultivator was in tli&ory 
bound to pay to bis eovomign a eha«, estimated at from one- 
twoUib to one-fourtb, of the gross produce of Inn land. Ibe 
uomlnai proportion vvaa one-strth at the outaiie. but m bet waa 
often mote. The loeidenta of oaeb tillage paid tbeir quota tbrougli 
a headman (ns(/AaH> who, in oonaderation of he 

rendaied in (JoUeeting the revenue, was ^lllo^%'nd to ho-d of 
all pavment a oertaiii ehare, itot eseoeding oue-twenhe^, of the 
total land undor oultivatioa, and probably also 
nait of bis ooUeetions as a perquisite of bis offira. The viUi^ 

Recounts wero chocked by the acooimtant [bhsfi, who was also 
paid by the gi-ant of o few aerea free of ossoasmeut. Tbe^ 
villagea were grouped into Urge divisions {kfmnti or 6i#i) of 10 to 
SQ square miles, the prototype of the modern jwfiveae, many of 
whi?h are still known by tbeir old Hindu nanies, such as tlie 
Nahadnmd and DetAbisi Over each of ^cse diviRons 

was an esecuUve officer called A who at^od fus the t^re^ 

■sontative of the sovereign, and with the aasistimce of the i'^siond 
accountant (bht>i>nSl ot buhnt/l) colleoted tho revenue, and handed 

it on to the head of the distriet or 

This was the system ia tho legulnEon prenm-es of the Hindu 
kingdom, bnt along the hiU Iwidere and on the f 
Uttorat tho land was hold by aulitary chiefs who paid 
to thoix suzerain, and were independent ss reganls tlie intern 

admimstratiem of their properties. • irro 

The first regular settlement of Onssa was begun m A,U. Ifi^ 
by Akhur's viotorious general Todar Mai and was conchu^ in 
15&1 by iUja Man Singh: this settlement U given in Ain-i-srsts., 
Aibnri as 17 lalihs of rupees for thu whole of that 1 wnneo. For 
the most port the border chieftains were left untouched; ^ 

the central and most highly-cultivated portiaus of the ^stnit a 
detailed scttloniijiii was made, and the rates of rents in every 
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villfigu were fixed. The herodlteiiy iliodn oHieiiUs of tlio p^mjaNn 
{t/iimd or &«r) confiimed in poeseeiiion, the IkAftwtpaiis und 
bAoimik becoming eAautfArit nnd itfflWftjM, and bdng entrusted 
with the ooUection of revenue and vested with the other rights and 
liabilities of xanundara for the portlun of the p irfftttia ur ftiltik 
under their dii^ct managemont. The village hcadmeu u'ert* 
maintained under tlie a|ipcllation of niuiinAlam, an Arabic word 
meaning headman, their eustomiuy right to hold One acre in 
twenty free of assessment being contmated to u grant of a 
definite quantity of land os jifir, 'Where there were no htred- 
itary headmen or where tile j-at/Adu had lieon disposseased, 
eollertiona were often mode through an agent (JtAyi) or farmer 
or mitiiSjlr) appointed by the talnAftdr^ and many 
of these developed into hereditary tenuro>holders with rights 
almobt equal to those of the nfukatfc/aiMt, 

The taltikiidrt were remunentod by grants of land {HduAtii') 
given foc_their support, and hy deductions of ;j per oent, from tho 
gross collections of tho villages in their charge, an well as by per- 
uiismou to collect wbnt they could in the form of octroi, market- 
dues and other extras. ^ The land-ownen* got a dfidaetion of 10 per 
cent., besides one-twentietli on the total ooUectioTifi in the form of 
tvnt-free land. Xominally one-twentieth was the mtomaiy 
dedm^ion. but it was ^bably greater in the ease of zamindim 
than ill that of cAanlArit^ and was less still for the /Idawu^i, For 
the supervimon of these land-holdera lUjA ilan Singh gmuited 
the into three surMr/i, Cuttack, Bhiidmkh and Joleswar. 

each being placed in charge of a chief cxerative officer colled on 
dittil snd of o checking rovetiue officer or Sador idattitijo with 
oei^l suburdinAtc oollecfing agontH (j/fimmAtilit), who were paid 
originally by a iicreentogc on the collections. 

The taittkitdt t and superior oltieen worn nominally appointed by 
tbu sDvereip or liis representative, and worn so far oliioiBls that 
th<w seted ioiuUy in maffing or sanctioning alimialioin and assign¬ 
ments of the land or its nswnnes, and wuld lie removed from 
their oflice for Imd iTindnct; bnt under the two oenturies of misrule 
sod revolt tliat followed Aklnir’s reign, their held on the land 
grew stronger, and the rigid to appoint lapsed into a purely 
formal custom of conEmiitig the ludir of the deceased official; even 
the dmil and the SaiW kAnnu^d i-unc to liold largo estates, stop- 
ping into the sl^ of diaiWHsessod tatuktfdrt, for whom lh« ’ stood 
seount\, Their offioo was aboUihed by the JfariihAa, xrho 
appointed dnu/s and Sailor Adfimiffot of their own, and at the time 
of tlie British conquest fheos «i-oflicinU were found only a« 
holders of Urge and valuable eatales. 
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Besides Iho iaiftMOr*, tliere were aim a few iMd-lioldets m 
powessiop of whole j>arffama. They done were oftniaUy 
de^Dt Hiadu sarrf*-s or ziimmdire, ond were ^oerelly «th^ 
dwMadaute of the oU reigning pniiocs, as m the oE tto 
aomindsr of UtikAn, who wse the Reja of Kan.k*. and ^ 

4ir .1 S»iMr, »lo -n« the Esji ot IWiyi. or .ero 

Beside* these two elnasea, n gwjd mAny sapenor oIQciaIj! were 
Htmoiuted aamindara in rehim for spfciul wmec*, and it a^m 

that the MarathSfi rwngnized sisteea of th^ „{ 

Cuttaek dietiict. Uka tlie Mtm, they all held noder di^eda of 
Hppoinimento and though their iwaition 

tWr rights and Unhilitio* did not in any way differ from these of 

U« iov«i» «« ».o r.VrV 

17S1 Otissa beeame n iUraUiA IVnnnoo under the nianagement 
of n Siibahdiir. The new conquerore n^le In flieory oe rhan^ 
in the ftsral organization, Iml rec-ogmz^l iha pople whom ^ey 
found in possesion of the land without ^tmg inconvenient 
Questions, oSaa, the most peaceful pjirt of thar domimonB, th^ 
iLnuded solely as a soatee of revenne, and to Bus end apiminted 
to loot after the eelleetions, witli distiwiit ofh^ under 
them wlio squeezed llie nttermoet ftirthing out of the people. 
Defaulting tafM, they unhesitatingly duqws^sa^, and where 
thev found a village headiiiAu strong oiiough to W independent of 

into^tlm trensnrv. Te some esU-ut tJiis hod been the preetiee in 
the later da.’s of the Mughal rule when numerous mdei«nd«.t 
cltateawereereated hy gnmta to Mimslere of fet^o or for t^ 
Lalntenanre of the Maw Sirs household. These «datea ^nsisted 
conetnlly oflnnmerotis amall iwmuls of land in ditfcrent nlla^ 
in nrranEement which was in(«mvnient in many ways, hut a a* 
?,^rhm« intended to give these oflieials mi interest m touring or 

irXd” .C -nth", toollold ll.= Vill^. Tta 

„cil!mnts were kept sei>mnteh as dirci t ™lkvt.ja 
nod were credited to the supporl of sfienal depnriments. To t^ 
rateEon- of petty sepai-ate revemio units were siihseqnenfty add^ 
the alienated ertatea known as k/mrltldfj; r.c,, pnroliasod estates 
and the resumed Jd.jm of torch-hearers [mnMi) or yeomanry 
[fhffrfji) i while, as already menliotn^, the MartthSs 
cetded direct pm-ment from many vdlsge lieadmen. All these 
Xos were known an specified in the rent-roU and 

their holders were treated as having exactly the same nghte its 
lakik'fiirs, though the fiosition thay held was one of less digni^. 
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During the fifty yeans of Marathi rule, the postion o£ the 
ealtirator and payer of revenue wea one of extreme 

difficulty. Fumiing kaiiefl of eetntea were put up to aodion in 
XAgpiir and were bought sometimes Ijy two or three pemons, 
all of wLom came to Orissa and tried to levy wLiit tliej- muld, 
the purchasers, who wore huown as being respouatble for 

the collection of revenue. The Marithfi dematula knew no Umit, 
default in payments wibjwted the fttltiMtin to dispoesoflBion, 
imprisonment end fine, and, when all otlier means foiled, tho 
Mmatha eavalry harried tho country and plundered tho rillsges. 
The w'hcn pressed, retaliated on tlio people by Imying 

extraordinary cesses and fio-cailed voluntoiy cootributiouB, and 
their exactions were only limited by tho fear of driving the 
tenantry to abandon tboir v-illages and leave the land uncultivated, 
Wlien the Muritha caa-aliy appeared, the rilUgere would fly to 
the woods driving thair rattle before them, only to return wlien 
the troopfl had retired; but sometimes a border sramindir was 
strong enough to meet form with force and beat back tJie invader, 
or ot least compel him to accept reasonable terms. 

Along tlio sea coast, however, and in the tnountoinous regions 
on the west know n iis the H&j w&tu, tlte old organisation survived 
umhaoged. This tract included the tmitorioa of some of the feudal 
cliicftuiiis who ruled over the barbarous races of ttie LilU and the 
lands oaaigned in Tcdui Ifni’s and Baja Man Singh’s settlements 
to the dcscendonta of the Hindu kings. Many petty Bijas along 
the const were redat^ed to the position of ordinary zamini^rB, but 
to the last the hill chiettaina resisted even the MurSthis with aomo 
SLoeess. They were periodically plundered, hut it was only by a 
conniderable show of force that the Morathis could compel pay¬ 
ment, and flirufkt the inhospitable wilds and forests the horeemon 
were at a disodi-antago and were na often defeated oa rictorious. 

AVith all their extortion the Marathas appear to have coUeoW 
annually about U to 12 laklw of rupooa from the Provinco, wluoh 
JB less than tJie ratimated revenuo of the Mnghals; hut this was 
the natural result of the rapacity of the oonguerom, which 
defeated itself W disoonreging thrift and threwung We areas 
out of oaltivotiori. ® 


M that can bo definitely said of these early settlpments of the 
I^nnee would appear to bo that, while the Mughals made some 
^empt to proportion tbo revenne to the assets of the counlrv the 
MaraUnIs areng out of it alUhey could, irregularly and ruthless, 
ly, with the result that, when we m approached the ouration 
of its settlement in 1803, the Proviuoe w^found much iZv^! 
ished and m a state of onsrehy. The British CommimioEere 
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Mjemined to eatieel all Manc^ outfitimdiisg from the demandfl 
of yom*s oni to base the demaiul for the eorreot year 

on Uie r&ootpta for provioas pajmcots after lOntiTig stiitabl^ 
deductiouft oa acoaunt of abicdhs^ eiwssive oasesameiita and the 
sTiina ^lleofed in advance by the llBratlma. In 1804 they ia«nod 
inetniotioiiB for making tho first regular settlement of the Provinoe^ 
which were subse^itietitly embodied in Pegnlation XIT of 1805* 

It waa to he for one year nnlj% l804-t)r5, and waa to l)o foUowetl 
by a triennial fiettlenientp One of the moat im|Kirtaiit object^ 
in view was to bring deserted villages into eullivatioii- Ajj the 
Marithas and their predecetaaors Imd iMistHi their demanda on the 
amount of laud netuullj^ under the plough, without reference 
to tUo umoiitit of cultivablo land in cadi vilhige, verj' little 
encottragemunt had lutlicrto been held out to cultivators iiud 
projuietors to incrense tlie cultivated area. The Oriya ryot, whose 
poverty was lik only protection agaiiud lobLeryp estortion and 
appresaiout cared only to gniw fsuflicieiit rice to supjMjrt hipiMlf 
and hiti family for the year. Liberal tenms, thei^fore, were to Ije 
offered to those who would bring wa.^ lausL under ouUivation, 
but the engaging parties were to be boundj in the most |jositiva 
manner* and under a severe penalty, not to bring or entice ryots 
from lands already eultivutedt bnt to collect tlidr ly ots from 
without the Company's temtoiies. That such a pnuiiMii atiould 
be necessary shows the w'retched state o£ the Prorinco under 
Marathi oppression and misnde, wliioh forced the homedoviug 
Oriyaa to fomke their heredltiuy Holds and take refuge in flie 
wild trM^ta in the liills. 

This eetilemcnt was concludod eutly in 1805 and was followed kuIj 
by a number of feui|M>raTy nettlements, A triennial settleTncnt 
woa first ooneludeds and then in 1808-00 another Bettlement waa 
made for one year^ which waa afterwards continued for a further 
{leriod of tlireo years. Oilier settlemontH foUau'od In quick 
^cecasion—in 1813-13, for one yew; in 1813-14, for two 
yenis^ in 1815-lU, for one year; in 1816-17, for three yews; in 
1819-30, for three yetira ; nod in 1832-33, for fi^'e yeiirs. The 
history of these, etirly sottlomeuta is au unfortuoftte record of 
afieesfimeni on inauJiioient enquiiy' and of the enforreioeot of 
ineloelic niles for the realisotiun of ioeqiutalle re^’enues; many 
on old Oriyft family was mined, and the proprietoraJup of the 
land fell, in mimy cases, into the hands of Beiignli E[:>eculatorfl, 

In 180H>5 the nEsesEmettt for the distnet was Its. -1,43,000, and 
the triennial assessmout of 1805-08 brought in an inereoee of 
two lakhs, which was, howorer, niuide with very little reason. 

The Collector had no information aa to the real aesats of the 
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for the zanuiidiira und dwnV* combined to iritUiold all 
vaporsi awl be bad to proceed ol a very rougb eatimftle of tlie 
quantity oE land in edtivalion and on the r&porta oE interefitesd 
Bubordiiiatca. Arreara ucciimulated rapidly; and in 1806 legan 
the ajdein oI pultiug up detaultia^ estates for sale in Oaloutti^ a 
policy irhicli pioved the min of many old families ami allowed 
UoBgali spccalatore to bay valuahlo properties at low priccH. By 
1816 the demand had rison to over 7 lakha with but little justi- 
hcation for the IncreoM) either in the spread o£ cultivation or the 
ciieimifitauces of tlie people. They were diidieaTfened at toe 
CTHifitnnt alterations of the revenue, and many left their cslatefl to 
be held by tlie Collocfor, who in Ida tTirn either managed tliem 
thiongh lahtildir*, whfi eniljezzled m much aa they eonld, or 
formed them out to ftpceiilatora, who rack-rented tlie ly'ote. A large 
portion of the revenuo assesaod could not be coHeded, the hardships 
of our lovoiiue aysteni were aggravated hy repeated droughts. 
Bird the amount realized fell to 65 per cent, of the demand. 

Tlii At last, In 1S17, the people, driven to desperation by mia- 

KbnuiA j^andg^nient, btoke out in what ia kaor™ natoe Kluirdi rebellion, 
mbiftlirtn. paiki^ or landed miUlia, rose in oficn revolt against tho 

oppression they suffered at the hands id too underlings to whom 
was entrusted the collection of the leveune and against the 
tyrannies of a venal police. The rebellion waa qnicJdy stamped 
out, hnt it served to Tiring home to the uuthoritlea too deep 
discontent and real griovaueea of the Oriyas \ and in Eegula- 
tion YII of 1833 Government shortly after^vuiids proclaimed ite 
intention of conelnding a settlement after making a detailed 
inveadgatlon into toe drciimfitancefi of the Provinoe. 

Tne The fotindatio™ of the present pnwpcrity of Orissa rest on 

twTTVt- gj^i; settlement of 1835 to 1845, Preparations for this 
setdement were commenced as early on 1830, and it was held 
to run from 1837, although the proceedings were not finally 
before 1845. Taught hy the mistakes of their preds- 
oeamora, the Settlement Officers toiled with nuufhed industry and 
abdity to master every difficulty that stood in the way of a 
foil nsscBsment, and to store up and tabulate the Jetmled i^orma* 
tioD, 08 to the material conation and economio cireumatancea 
of the country, without which no aaccessful settlement can be 
mode. Their efforts were cordially supported by the authoritieB 
in Galcntta, and their reward hoc been the unqneelaonablc sucoesa 
of the settlement, the impUat confidence of the people in the 
loeorda prepared by them, and the endurance of tluui names as 
household words throughout the districta in which they laboured. 
The operations cost npu'ords of 26 lakhs, and the rvault was an 
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ij,000 square toil^, revenue on nettrLy six auJ-ti-haU 

of tenonte, and the p,)«t of the fiettlemeut was 

thousand estates. In tlus ^ ^fBessed v. a& S3'3,500 acres, and 

the revenue fixed ■ 2 a, 7 a,nfKh aud tlie 

Ue. iwr uore, ihe iwtt^ ^ avenue thus amounts to 

aijtual iKin^tage of the jvrecfidiog 

53 per cent,, or it iwr Uvud revenue ^vna as 

settlement. The enh.m«iuent ^t^riaUv less than wa.s 

mueli aa dl per cent,. xioTtioii of the enhanced reTOniie 

autimjmted, and i^LcSuetion of the new 

ZLtlltt’to Joi of'eo^t™ »' «■«''* ‘^‘ 

largely enhanced. 
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Amon^ other fthAngsH whloh took ploeo in the oouno of tlio 
tact flettlejnent was the mnltiplication of eststos and landlorcla to 
an onormoitA extent, the ntimher of reeordod proprietonB riainj^ 
from 5,40® to 31,^00. The lands in the direct poaseeaioa of the 
Iftinilorda incretwd pwportionfttely, the area (fiSjMO acieai toll 
he tliem helng a little more than doahle that exIeUng* at the 
previous TUsttlement and tho valoaUoa hm'iD^ rieen from 
Re. 7fl,4d(j lo Ri, 2,23,200. Thi* ^'oiy marked increase in the area 
atid value of the lauds held diroot Tiy the proprietors efaa li^ no 
mearis the only hone Hi ol^tuiiiod hy thePi durin;^ tho eurmTliiy of 
tha Bottlement. as the inddoTKie of p^hi rents rose from Re. 1-14-0 
to Ra. 2-1 l-O, The extent to whieh tho Ian Horde e'er® ahle to 
absorb the inoreusing profits of oultlvation iluriag the term of 
the Beltbment is shown hy tho wide difforonoa between the finan¬ 
cial poaltinn of the proprietnra and proprietory tenure-hohlers at 
the oommencement of tha Iswt settloment und’ at tho time when 
Hie retettlemeat operations were initiatol At fJie hoginuing of 
tlie sattleni jiit of 1837, the inoome of the proprietor, iifter the 
payment of land reTOnuo, was Its. 4,08,90:), or :ji> per ooat, of 
the QWBts, and of the ]»ropriotaiy tennre-holdeiB Rs, 35,808, or 
30 per omt. of the EiS'iuts. The assets of the proprietors before tho 
resettlement of 1897 were Re. 18,47,490 and of the pwiprletary 
> tonure-haldera Rs. 2,04,4341 whoTe..rs the revonue they paid was 
only Rs, 7,14.199 and Rs. 1,92,741, so that I hoy aetimlly 
retained 81 and 49 per oeut, mspootisTjly of tho esiatiug'aawts. 

The moderation of the enlianoemeat k lUi^wn hy t]io postiR 
of the resottlemeat on the total income of the jEamindim. TJiis 
amounted to Ra. 11,33,000 before the sottlomeut and was reduced 
to Rs, 9,73,(ilh> after it, or in other words liy 14 jwr cent. 
As already stateii. howerar, the zimlndirs recaivetl an iuooms of 
Rs. 4,08,900 at the eouohision of tha previous flottlemont j ao that 
while tha revenue 1ms been onluincod by 54 per oent., the income 
of flic zimuodsrs hiis increased by 139 per cent. AdTicA the rise 
in pel enue has been large, the enhonoemeni has been gnuluatod 
over perifHls eitonding to 10 ye.srs, and even in when the 

will still be 134 per ecut. higher than in 1845? tvithout takine 
into awonnt any increase hy euhanoement of rents of non-nocu 
panoy ryots nr by nfiaflesment of any new oultis'ation which may 

meanwhile. It may reasonahl'y 
be held, too, that tho largo expenditura which the 8tato annually 
iwnre m maintaining the oauaU and flood emhank-ments enlmnces 
It* c^ms to knd revenue, the canal ss-stem alone oataUing 
upon Government a net annual o-xpoBditure of about 10 UVba of 
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mpeefl, a sum equivalent to nearly half the rovifted knd revenue 
of the three dialricte. 

The pre<ieding noooTmt will show that the Mvetiiie sjotom of 
Oz;ifiaa itUTeriii from that of the rwt of Bengal proper^ inaomqeh 

the settlement for the GoA^omment land revenue is not of «8T4Tt4. 
a fi^ed and permafeeiat dharaetert hut ia made for a term of years 
only; sahjeei to an incareofied OEsesBrnent at the ond of eveij 
* fhish period. This ayatem obtains in the greidorqioition of the 
districtj hut a oertoin nnmher of ^s^tatce are pertnaatmtly settled. 

When the Englieli conquered the PrOTiocej the}^ found a few 
landowners of a superior elass. ileseendants of noble famjlies or 
of high otiieials to whom large estates hod heen oafugned for their 
mAinfonance, subject only to the payment of a qnjt-rent, Snch 
were the llijas of Kaniki and Kujang^ who were originnlly 
membora of the royal family of Mayiirbhonj and %vere established 
in their possesfllona about the l^lth century A,D,, uncler the 
Gajapati dynasty# and the liajSs of Aul ond Patiy4# who wem 
tlie desoaudimta of the lost Hindu kings of Orissa and were 
confinned in their estates by Todar ifnl. IWdcs these# there 
were a number of estates all along the sea-ooast# denominated 
(jfithk (it which wore held by chiefs called Khandaits# who# 
like their more powerful neighbours of Aul# Knjaug and ICanikA# 
paid but a light pe^hki^ih or qulthreat, kept kimis of j^ark^j and 
were bound to render military aeniee when called upon to do so: 
few of these, however# had succeecbd in maintaining the privilege 
of paying only a quit-rent and moat had hy slow degrees been 
reduocd to the position of oidinaiy zamindim^ At the time of 
the British conquest, thesie petty chiefs mode some attempt at 
roaistanoo, hut they gave way on the approach of the tnxjps and 
were pardoned ; and in reeogiiition oi their ancient lineage and 
to aeoare thoir loyalty. Government by Regulation XII of 1805 
oonfirmed'in perpetuity the revenue tribute or jwi^ItkaMh of Aul# 
Kujangt Kaniksi# Biehnuptur and Harispur, and flccured from 
enhancement the reronue fixed by tho mmfb granted to the 
KImndait samTnd^m of Darpan# SukindA and Madhupur_ The 
latter were nd^Wurers from the north-west# and* tliough equally 
indepondont, were of inferior rank to the diiefs of the seft-<ya^t. 

They reomvod Jinnaik and executed kibiifiyak for the payment 
of revenue# while the BAjaaot Aul# Kanikl and rimilur CTkfe-s 
oxecuteil agrwmente and received acknowledgments of their right 
to hold at a quit-rant, Theio are now 24 pernianently-Bottlcd 
estates With a demand of Rs, &9#507. 

Betides those pentianeutly-aettled nwMk and the temporarily KUajQt 
Settled etiates of the lifughalliandi# there are lU Cuttack eerfflin E^iATta, 
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fKtutcs, ctilled tiilajit, wlueh ftccnpj' nu anomalous int^rm^ata 
IKHufioa, Vi!!., AiVd# Dotiiparn, Jialfirampiir, CLatieatiitira 

aitd luinfajiiar, itAii Siiigli left these cstutea oa of Iho 
llajwrSra, hut tlia Haratlua rpsiuiietl Ujefii) with, iLe exception of 
iJ'napam, which wiw of tiie uiituns of n j&fjh\ They willected tlia 

roveuue payable hyllieirniirect, but loft tlieir iirmcc holdera in 

poswsMOn 5 these were jiU men of mieieut Hindu stook, allied to 
the chLefa of tlio Garjitt StMea, who kept up on a small soalo tha' 
jwmp and dignity of indepnideiit ehiefs. Gn the Biihali conqnest, ' 
llieae o ktSdt ivere brought on the mil of lerujiomTily-setiled astatea, 
and their roToniie w-aa oulinueed on differeut oooaidoiifl j Dompfira 
wflfl, however, restored in 1829 to the position of a permanently- 
settled annindaii, pro;-ided only Giat, in the event of any aliana- 
Gon, tlie aaftessment sliould be 9 pen to reviaion. At the eoltlement 
of 1837 tiie proprietors of tliese estjrfes claimed a permanent - 
Bettlemcnt, poinGng out that they Lad aimilar titles to those of Gm 
Gaijfit chieftains, and had only submitted to British rule In the 
hope of obtaining more lenient treatment. It was ruled liowever 
tlwt they lind no legal right' to be treated othera-iae than as 
propnelora of tempororily-settlod elates; but ns a matter of policy 
oovemmfiut allowed the revenue prerioudy paid to condnue for 
the terra of the Bottlemont, At the last settlement it was decided 
to^,id piduresque dueftaiiis speoiidly lenient tmlmeut 
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remisamn. I5ut, when dronglifs or Berionfl floods oeeuircd, the 
cuUivAtor (hd not pay liia rent, and tlioro h reason to believe 
tiait the nahve rulm recogmsied sacli calamiHea as a valid excuse 
lor filiort pajTnenfs. ae Hiat the aotnal cellecti.nifl always 1^11 
diort of the hiU detnand. men wo fii^t oonqnered llie Piiirinco 
llcDgid Regtilubona were exteiul^ to it, and U,e assesaninit 
tinder the Marsthas had iiielndeil n eonEudetable ninigin 
renn^nns and deduetioiis, beramo a fixed and invaitahle 

Jisoharge to f],e day on pam 
nomngW^ate.mspifeof tlie fact that Cuttaek ia a diatrict 
P^uliarly Lable to Biiffw from the extremes of drought and flood 
iiic consequences of the attempt to cngi^ft tJ,c rigSl admin¬ 
istration of a penaaneiifly-settled Prednee tm a country and 
l*ople wholly tmsmtod to it, how one after another the estates of 
I flf Qrim were sold up and passwl into the 

Jianda of Bengali advonfurens, hoiv oven tlieae failed to meet fJio 

revenue demand, aud coUeotinufi fell as low as (\o pet cent, and 

tJio loao m rebellion, Las already been described. In later 

tiovenimont was mors GtcRd ; in Iho 3G years endinjr . 
m lSfi6 remiaaioiig of the revontie were made eight times on 
o^uut of dooda, and five times cm oceoimt of drought; and in 
Iiw w ay upwar^ of 32 lakhs, or three years’ rercDue, was remit- 
tM. Since 186fi no romiflaions of land rarenuo have been mnd e 
though certain buiob have been written off in the Goi'ernnieiit 
k/iM mi&ah. There Inuj in fact been no such necessity for relief 
m the resoureea of the district Iinvo increased largely, while the 
land revenue has reniamod stationarj-; and at the some time 
the oonstruction of canals and tlio improvement of the embank- 

ment sj^om have greatly dwreosed the liability to loss from tlio 
vi^mcndefi ftf the seiiaon^ 

,On ^e other luunh the amount wliich Government derives lUvajtc., 
trom land revenue is very mueh curtailed by the very large ™““ 
numl^r of revenue-free properties. The pargam oilioials of the *^*’'“*' 
pre-British period fredy esemieed right' of gift, and an enor¬ 
mous number of rent-free tenurea were thus created. Some of 
t lese tenmes were resomed at the first regular settlement of the 
district, but a great many more were confirmed, ns it was laid 
down that all lands a^hich bad been held rent-free during the 
two previous years, 1SO2-03 and 1603-04, should continue hr be so 
held during the currency of the settlement. They were to be 
settled with the persons in possesrion, on their executing agree¬ 
ments to be reqionsible for the pr^rviition of the peace, and to 
abstain from the ooUection of r<*iV or other dues of any kind. It 
was, no donlit, intended that a careful scrutiny should afterwards 
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bo Tuftde lat* the vnUdiiy of nil claimja to bold land undar 

the above rule; but, imforttijiat6lj, cLreuinstiinoefi prevented this 
iaveatigfttioii being made until long aJterw'arde. The fielootion of 
the two yenrs 1803-03 and 1803-04 as those during which the 
po^^es^on o! laud reut-Jree gave a title to tho oocupier 

to oontliLne to hold it on the same terms was peculiarly unfor¬ 
tunate, and reaulM ^ ^ IsLrgii lofia of Govemmont roventie* 
During those two years, thS Marathls had little leieiim to devote t* 
the detd^tfl of revenue burineaa. Their own superior offtoeis, with 
no one to BUpervise them, contented thotnselvea with thdr own 
oggrandLacement, and did not interEere with their subordinates, bo 
long as the interests of the latter did not dnsh with their own. 
The oonsequenee wras tliat every one, from the ifto the m^kad* 
took advantage of the oonfuaion to appropriate the lands 
nudfir hia chargOp Documents, if called for, were easily forged 
in those dny% and tho burden of proof that they w ere non-valid 
wite thrown upon the Collector; and by tho year 1808 ^ere 
than a hundred thonaand snob documents, affecting at kaat one- 
oightccnth of the land in the Provinre^^ had been filed in the 
CoUcctoris office. Many of these clmms were known to bo fraudu¬ 
lent and invalid^ but no attempt was made to sift tliem till 1837, 
when a systomatio eiiqniry was begum I^arge areas were resumed, 
but even so 7^^252 estates, eovoring an area of 128,(K)I> aerea, w'ere 
conBnned as leTonne-fiw, These lands were protected in per¬ 
petuity from assessment, vrith the exception of the lands known as 
hUi kaifdti MkAiraJ^ which were declared to be liable to resumption 
on tho death of the incumbent; and the duties of the Settlemont 
Department during the lost mcttletnont w-ere accordingly Umited 
to tho identification of the lands ddmed aa t.e,, as free of 

payment of revenue, witliin one or other of the oonfirmed grants 
recorded in the papers of tho last gettlement, and to recording tho 
amount of land hold without titlo. The area of tho land recorded 
as rovenno-free duriog thia settlomont was 133*400 acres, or 10 per 
cent, of the total area assessed to revenue. This ia a leage area, 
but it tnu^ be remembertsd that Orissa is the Holy Land of the 
Hindus and iliat it auppoits a very large population of Btihnaan 
priests In attendance at an infinite number of Hindu shrines* 
The or holders of these rcvenue-fi^ tenures^ are for 

tho most part BrMutinns, who look upon themsolves os proprietors 
rather than tenants. They form the rillage arifitocracy and are 
luflst nadcdrahle tenanta, as they do not geuemlly cultivate the 
laud themselves and are most remiss in the payment of rent, while 
t e saautily of their caste makes th© petty zamvnd^ nnwilling to 
proceed to extromea and aoll up their tenuroa. 
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Afl rcgfirds the por^ns with whom Govejrametit mmle this 
aettlement, some of the reed zamiDdfirs who held proprietaiy rights 
under the Mughak or MarBthiE had heen reoogni^ed as Eijia of 
JSjld9f or hod received pemmueiLt ^tlomeuta oE their Wds^ before 
the coumieQCQnieiit of the settlement proceedings of 1837, The 
preEcnt zamindirs of Orissa would appear to be desoeoded from 
all the rent-colleriorsj rillago headmon, holdeia of 

resumed jd0r^ and the lihe, who were found, at the time of the 
-British conquest, to bo paying thwr revenue direct ioto the 
Morstha treasuries, as well as from the hoMeis of the larger 
levGQue-frco properties that were resumed and asse^ed to reveutio 
by ufl during the owly years of the la^ century. Under thcee 
zamindArs agmu a close of subordinate preprietors, or proprietary 
teuure-holdoTs, was recogmacd at the settlement of 1837, which 
was ooioposcd for the chief part of tillage headmen, such as * 
mitkmldamif iarLurdfikdrn aud or the purclmsers or 

recipients of proprietary rights in small plots of land from the 
3 &a]^|iid&ra or such os kAatifidddis oi vhikffd 

The above form the proprietary chisacs, the mmindiirs paying 
their revenue direct to the tsc^asury, and the sub-proprietors or 
proprietary teniiie*holders' paying their revenue through the 
^miudara of the estates wit^n which their lands lay. With 
them also may be moluded the idkkir^ (fafididdrs, or holdexs of 
confirmed revenue-free lands, w^he possess a pennnuent right to 
bold their lauds free of land revenue, and are independent of the 
zsmmcUts oE w'hoaciectatea their lauds originally formed a part, 
except in eo far iifi they arc bound under Act IX (BX\) of 188d 
to pay oertalu oessea through those zaiujiidArs, 

The tenantry who hold beneath the proprietors er proprietary 
tenure-holders mentioned above may bo divided roughly into 
*Mven clsseefl: (1) the rauAiVtfr^, or holders of small ureas per- 
numcntly aasc^cd at a quit-rent; (2J the bd^td/ud^ri^. or 

holders of resumed lent-frti lands assessed for the term of the 
eettlcmeut oE 1837 at half rates; (3) the Kdmit bazid/tiddrs, or 
holders of resumed rent-free lands assessed at that settlement at 
full rates; (4) the TMm ryots, or resident cultivators^ whose rents 
were fixed for the term of tho ^ttleruent; (G) the CMndiUd ryots, 
or holders of homestead lauds, whose rents were also fixed for the 
term of the settlement; (6) the Fditi lyots, or non-rerident ryots, 
who were prncticaEy, in most coses, tenants-at-wdll; and,(7) the 
holdem of serviee and other Jdfiris tvW held their lauds rent-free, 
cither in consideration of services to bo rendered, or as rewards 
for services in tho post. The abavo list h not exhaustive, but ‘ 
includes all but a few small claves of the tenants of the district. 
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ZuiuLiiiUrt, Tko avoraga mm of the s^amindM Cfstaiea in Cuttaok (263 
acres) is smfiller than in an/ of tho digiriots of OrLssap and tlio 
majorilj of them jjay a reyonno muging froni Es* II to Its, od. 
Tlie^ diviaion of proprietary right hy inheritoneo or Eialo has hceu 
corned to great lengLliii, the average nuiober of recorded propiie* 
being Bcven to ea^ eatatOj and their total nmuber haring 
increofied rinoo the last sattlemeat from 5,400 to 31,900, The 
nnmber of petty estates is greatest in tho north of the district, 
whGrc the tendonej is fof property to pass into the hands of • 
drawn from the eullivatlng edaiiaea with inMnilo sab- 
diririon of londa and^ diares. In £he southem par^fma^ all the 
Bmall estates aro befrig gradoally absorbed by the fami¬ 

lies ; but in central and eastern Cnttaok almost all tho big estates aro 
^ Owned by lleDgfkli ^aimnd^Ts, and them have beon oompamlirely 
few changes of prfjprietorahip in the lost 50 years, A large 
amount of property was ai^quired by Bengali spoeulatois at the 
revenue sales held at S’ort ^V^illiam in the early pari of the 19th 
ceukijj p but ainco the year I8ii3 very few estates have piv^sed^into 
the hands of aliens, and, on the ether hand, w'hile a few of the 
^ngoU landlords have lost their projwrty, sovoraL of them have 
become procticaUy naturalized in Orissa, Their estnics are 
^nernUy managed with justioo and fairness to the i^eto, though 
the majority of them ore absentees Uving in Benfiral. who rmelv 
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the zaniiDd&rg during the lust oentmyj und iliut moet of thcmhaTe 
grown craonrrently with the growth of - the limiTudari interest and 
in spite of the oppodtioii of the Kamindirs, As the superior 
oHioers under tlie Miiglml settlement orjiatnllizod into hilnkfidrs^ bo 
the villftgo hcudmeu ond accountants tended to heeoraa land-hold- 
OTSt and they are now found in the positioa of prtiprietury tenure- 
lioIdcFS as patf/idiys^ aUd The 

old Htnd ii name of the Tillage headman wos jtMifrfAan, W meat of « 

_this class were abeorhcd, under tlio Archie form oE tho name, 

into the Muhammadan system; while the pumffiis 
were also headmen whose duty it wm to ooUbcI the rei|^^ superLn- 
tend the cnltivatioa and settle lyots in the villagios^ Ml these 
were iransEormLod in ooUTse of time into tennre-liolders; while the 
zsammdara^ subordinate reut-ooUeetoTSi the -grtuiiially 

ac^joired separate tenures, juat os their iiiaalei:^, haring been * 
originally rent-collectors of a higher grade, acquired the subfllantial 
interei^ of ^zamlndai^. Some ^^fMrdarSiikdi^i were originally mere 
son^ants of the gjamindirs who collected their rents from the 
ealtiTafoni and enjoyed Jdi/m i "some obtained posse^on of thoir 
villages os formers onlyj^ but grodnolly obtained a prescriptive 
right to the tenure os it descended from one generation to another, 
whilq ethers ogiuu were sari/ar who wore hound to attend 

the aumnions ef the chief and fiaid rent for tlud part of their" 
village lands not occupied as jdfj*r. Another important clu^ of 
tonuio-bolders oousista of tho ^ or purchaacr^ of waste 

lands* It was custoqpxy in the days of the Muglmls and Mara- 
thus for the superior roTcnue officers to recognij5e a spocios of solo 
by which those who engaged for the revenno, fnmsfcrred small 
areas of waste loud and jungle to persona who undertook to bring 
it under cultivation or to found riiiages. The areas wero suppos- 
eil to be sma ll and worthless, but fraud was practised in many 
^eaaes, and valuable Lands were frequently alieuaied for a small 
conridcration^ 

The most curious of all the sulx^rdimio proprietary tenures is 
the Mkml ^anumUrip which appears to be of pecent creation and Muimdirfl. 
lo hAY^ arisen in three ways. The fiiai and |>erhaps tho most 
common case is that of resumed sorvieo tonuroo, where one or two 
of the jdfjhddrB worts permitted to engage for tho payment of tlio 
revenno, and the cjheis were recoided os vAikmi (i>, iududed) 
zamindiria paying through tho recorded n^d/gftsdftt or ictcuucl 
payers* The second case is tlmt in Vp'hich lands were osgigned by 
a urd/^a^r for tho support of his near relatives. The relative, if 
he did not engage separately for the payment of the revenue, whs ^ 
recorded as a zemindar and gcnomlly received the whole 
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of tlio maiilcdia ollowaiiw. TLc tliird cii^e ia that of alianattona 
of one Of mojTo viUogga. pf im eBtalo proYiDDA to tho eettlomcnt pf 
1837, when tlia ptirctuiaer was soinotimoa Tacordod as u itiiiiini 
samludif gvttin^ uU tho tdiowanoos uoatoad of a ooabafor. Al] 
those toauno-hoidcjna were treated ns sub-pfoprietora tit the laat 
aetUomeat, Itouta wefo aot sottlod under the Teiiiuioy Aot, but 
they Were allowed to Tctaiu a idjuuo of the piopriettu^ allowanooa, 
and wore generally given tho wholo boneat of any rediwtion ia 
tho prupoitioa of tho gross ussots given oa Tavonne, They 
OKOOuted kabttiiifi.its for tho payment of tho rovenuo ufisetitted in 
much tbe^aame form ns the zaiuindiie, and no attempt was 
to ouftml Or define ttny of their existing rights and pris'ilcgos 
except in so fw that they were set forth in the kabuiti/tiL 

Xot only is tho market value of theae intereats very high, but 
the position aqd looal proatiga attaching to the tenures mokes 
them Inghly prized by the middle-oloos Oriyaa. Tho tennre- 
bolder is a man of lo^ ceasetiuenco; the aneieut tiuditioaa still 
survive, the i/tukatb/ttfn le still tho arbitrator in loool ^uorreL^ and 
hia authority la hold in eonaiderublo respeet by the tenantry. 
They were the trusted loaders of tho i>eoplc in Stirling’s time, 
and their position has not changed materially during the laiit SO 
yew; they still hold the poaitioti of village headmen to whegu the 
police look for help in diaeovoring and detecting orimo, and they 
practically tlio interprefceni between the mlore and tho ruled, 
f bn mi^gputed nghta of succssslon and the freedom of tranafw 
wlucli tho iimkiidiiaiH has gradually acquired and which wo havo 
no } r^giueed ore however a fatal gift which is gradindly 
uudemining the pisition of those tonure-holdere. Tho devolution 
nf preFeriyin OrsmobeyetheMitafcahari law, and the constant 
putting up of eharee whieb thia syatem involvea has a oontinual 
hmdeuev to moke the temiro insufEdont to support tho family. 
The MnkuMim therefore either gradually onid tho rvota a^ 
^nage to ®“Pr«rt their families by paying tho rent and culti- 
lalii^ Iho lands thei^lvea, or they find the struggle hopeless and 
im orc^ to sell their oncostrtJ rights. Sumotimes they dia- 

appom dteg^er, but mevre frequently they ren^ in the v^ 

1 tho now purehasere. All 

along tho ^tjim nver, whore the lurgt^t number of those tenures 

TthT^^^d have been in contact 

big and powerful xamJndare, and in tlmos of had harvests 
and sci^ty t^y hav^a been unable to withatand the pressure and 
aTo yie to nwesHilj bj jsolliiig^ tlioir iatet^a, Actsordiarfy 
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mahdjum; but on the Other liimd the villago tonuie-holdere oJ 
the protected in the interior have for the moat p^ nmin- 

tidiied their independence. This disposseemon of the muddlemen 
iC) howevGTi on the ■whole n result to bo desired, As n landlordt 
the muliadthm coUeclA higher rente than the big zamTnd^; and 
while he and hie relations eyoy oomplete aeoutity of tenure in 
the best lands, he recognizee no right of oecupancy in his other 
tenants and extorts from them the uttermost fortbiDg. On the 
other hand, as a ryot he is still strong enough to unfair 

enhancements, and, with the help of the kht\Uin$ which he boa 
been given, ho may ho trusted to enjoy the rights of ocenpaucy ihe 
law' allows. The number of those suTyproprietora has multiplied 
greatly owing to the operation of the law of iuhciitanee aud 
partition, and at the last settlement altogether 10,o98 tenure- 
holders were recorded as oompsred with 1*366 at the settlement 
of 1837, and the number of teuuiea recorded was 1,131, of 
which S93 wrero rntiMdmi, 281 were sii-iiardblcdri and 166 were 
s/tikmi tatnhulirL 

The cultivators may bo broadly divided into two main groups, 
the fAdwf and pikt ryots, those being by far the most numerous Tiaml 
and important of the tenants. The tem th&ni is a corraption of 
or s/Adrtiyw, local, and was originaUy applied to every 
resident ryot of the villoge; its use Is now restricted to the sue- 
ocssois in interest of tlie rcadeut ryots who were recorded as such 
ill the first regular aettlemont of the district. The ^A4 mi lyofa 
have been in. enjoyment of a hereditary right of occupancy from 
time inunomoriol, and their status is the cieatura of custom that 
has been in operation for many genoiationfl, Writing in 
Hr. Stirling lemarlaed:—“They do not in geueml lake out 
patids nor do they give kativUifitii, as they hold their lands under 
their Jot or plough hereditarily, and the amount of their proper 
paj'ments on account of rent depends on a moasuretuent and 
adjustment of rotes mode long anterior to the present day by act 
of the Bovoreigo,’* These tenancies, ns the holdings of readout 
tenants, naturally embraced all the best lands of the wllogce, 
and the customary rights of the resident tenant included many 
important privileges. Ho had the right to tolse up wusto land , 
at irivilegod rotes j he hod rights of pasture and fuel; his occu¬ 
pancy WHS hereditary; Ine rent was fised; and ho could be 
disturbed only on failure to pay his rent. The latter was there¬ 
fore much higher than that of the nonresident tenant; aud 
though it was thought at the sottlemont of 1837 that it was too 
high notwithstanding oU thtse advantages, the rents found to be 
actually paid were us a general rule oonEniied. Xhe aesessmont 
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appear} liowevor io have Iseea exoesMrep and a Ijyg'o proportion 
of these jj'ots disappeared during th^ eumncy of the settlemeut, 
owing no doubt to the famine of 18(i5-U(i. The area held by 
them decreased from 133,7 Otf acres to 83,800 aotes and the rents 
paid by them from Rs. 3,78,700 to Es. 2,30,000, 

The ryoU were originally .the non-resident ij'otsoftho 
viilagea, who, according to ancieat onslom, were mere tcnanU-nt- 
will, until Act X of I8i>0 and the Rengal Toipmcy Act marked 
an epoch by the creation of ooeupaucy rights for their holdings. 
Bat the beneTolont intentions oE the law and the boon conferred 
by it were unknown io many parte till the commencement of the 
last settlement, the word/Mi/iiii continacd to bo a term of reproaoh 
among the ryots uidicativs uf an abeenw of riglita, and it was 
only the Bettlement proceedings of 1897 which brought home to 
these tenants the nature of Ihoir rights. As a matter of fact, the 
pd/ii tenant of GO yearn ago has oessed to be non-roaidont,' lie 
baa settled down oo his ctiltivatiou, and, under the operation of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act, he has become an oceuiianoy tenant with 
all the rights and privileges which that Act has given. The 
of the paAi' tenant has practically disappeared from the settlement 
records, os it U now held to comprise all tlie tenants i'noTiTd,p^ 
under the Bengal Tenancy Act as aelUtd, the holdings of fM«i 
ryots and all mixed holdings {tAdm-pd/tt) being excluded. Neatly 
W1 of these liaTo occupancy rights, and oat of the totol area of 
427^00 acres, only 8,100 ames are hold by nonH^eenpaucy ryots. 

The ander-tei^nts ore divided into four classes: (1) nota of 
ton^-hcldem with rights of oecupuucy; (2) ryots of tenure- 
uoiders with non-oocupaucy rights; (3) imdcr-rvota with rights 
of occupancy; and (4) under-ryots liable to evkdou for failure 
io pay rent or at the end of the j-cor after servU^ of due notice. 
From the figures obtained at the last sttlrtuent it at.peons that 
^ ^ the revenue-paying estates there are 120.048 under-teaanb 
holdi^ 03,481 a^ The iMreentage of under-ryots to the 
number^ ryott holdings (excluding bisi4/li) is 0-9; in other 


4 i »- 1 j «niiB umuro-uowere sublet 44 per 

r ! ? UDdeiMyots however hive 

other lands of their owo held as pdAi or /Aa«f cither io^e 

same or a neighbounag village, Roapctable rvots tak^ up and 

eultivato lands held by Brahmans, or small patoll 

Mmselfc^naot^^ 

ftnd other undor-irots are tonanU w. a x 
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from tliat of liired sen-ants. Similarly, tUo ij'nte holding under 
tenuro-holders may ha divide* into resi^otable ryots ealtivatmg 
for thoir own ooiivoaienca and lowf-ca^' men paying prounoo- 

rents, though the formw largely predoiuinatc. 

The Nations between the a.mi-mdSrs and to 
ennomUy amicohle and pcaoefuli and the iwurtisl ostouaon of tto 
Bengal Tenancy Act to OrUso has improved the status of the 
tenants. There has-been on appreciable inereoae lu the num^ 
of rent cases under Act X of im dunng the last two or to 
years, but this is probably only temporeiy and is due to the fart 
that a few large estates which bod become 
seriously encumbered have recently boon brought uuder 
manngement i while the last ■ settlement has p aced bndlo^ 
generSly in a bettor position to rcOi^o to 

(Want oppression by Impovenslicd petty zammdamis 

certainly 1cm thiln in Bougnl, and there are probably few plaoes 

in the ^vinw whore the relationship between the a.^tndi.rs of 

dU grades and tUb tenants is more mtisfactory than m Cuttack- 
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GFJS'EEAL ADMINISXEATIOK. 

TitK odiiiinifltnitioTi ol tliB dktrict ia in cJiargo of tie OoUecitof 
uiidei* die Goiamififlioner of the Oji$aii and for general 

odmiiiiatratiTe perpoeea it u divided into three Buh-dirhiioiiB with 
heod-qtmrtera at Jftjpnrt and Kendrfipi^ The heod- 

qaaitars snb-diviflion ia under the direct auperviaion o! the CoUeo 
tor, while each of the other two eab-dxvjjaiona la in charge of a 
Sah-diviaional Officer escerciaing the powera of a Deputy Collector 
in revenno mattera. At Cutt^wk the CoUeotot ia oaaiated hy a 
atdf of Deputy Collectors, which consists gpenerally of five officers^ 
and i^oeosionidly of six, when a Joint-Mogiatrate is poeted to the 
hBod-quortera station. In addition to this staff, a Stib-Doputy 
Collector is permanently stationed at Cnttook; another ia avoilahle 
for u oertain ijortion of the year to help cither of the two SnV 
di\-isiuiial OtEcsera who may be in need of assistanoe; and there are 
also two ufficera eniplgy'ed excluaivoly on special hrancheES of work, 
vise., a SjKcial Deputy CoUector in charge of excise and iticomo-taXp 
and a Deputy Collocstor with certificate powers, who is engaged in 
the coUe^ion of canal water-rotes under the supen'kion of the 
diiperiiLtendiog Engineer of the Orissa Oirolo. The Oovemment 
estate of Banki, which k included in the head-quarters suh- 
dlvition, k administered by a Suh-Depnty Collector, who ia also in 
t'hargo of the auh-trooanry at that plaoe. The Snb-divisional 
Officers of Kendrspara and JAjpnr do not exercise original 
jtirkdiviion in any rcTonue matters except rent suits, all other 
levenno nmttenj being dealt with by the atoJI at Cuttack. 

After the conquest of Orissa by the Britkh in 1803, two Joint- 
CoTumkidoners were appointed who at onoe took measuiea to plaec 
the administration on a sotisfactoiy footing, Couita were estab* 
lished, a land seltletaeut was arranged for, and the Bengal Civil 
Iteguhitions wem extended to the Provinesa. The office of the 
** Oommksioiicrs for settling the affairs of Cuttaek ” was abolished 
in 1806* and the Previnco placed nnder the charge of a CoUeoior, 
and ol a Judgo and Magktratc. For 24 yeora after the 
whole Province formed but one district, having its head-quaitera 
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Bt ran uatil 1R16* Cut^^k made 

™ im wnaa 

”” It trriSi^ t^- uy m^"«<i '■”>"■ 

Lrrnr .'4i?~<. 

K p»ras—- 

cesses (Rsa 1,564!S7) and income-tax (Ra. 31,4 4^). 

The ani the duty und bwnae fe« on hump 

ooon ry ^ rarions excUeaWe (uticles and o£ the 

V themTn the decade 1893-1903 is given b the 

SBins it Rdll be seen ttiat the itieome from thia 

Appandb, fro • tj^ the end of last tentiiiy. Since 

steady 190445 the 

SwZiL Ua™ amo.aU«11o Ba a,lT,000, a hth n^> aa 
""K'tSTu.Srf JS^TdlV i,90.0M) i» d«*«4 the 

^dirted. ^ ^ ^ ii^a on opium and that 

iw^uldhaidly exisl vritbout it; large ijoantitiiH wore brought 
thTnfll States; and when a proclamation mas issued 
7 i^ugglTopbm liable to eontbeatinn, the was 

w3bfaw£ts fo^oenses; some/.*frs took up their ^ 
oHt mith ropes round their necks, rowing that if bey 
At aunoUed -with the drug, they would hang themselves; 

”r ^offe»4 tow “ *“* f “t ” “ "y '!* ‘‘‘ 

^^•ir^of buvimf it. At the present day the use of opium is 
^^?.^^iienr^d the boome derived from this souifce is greater 
dWrt ia Ikagl ««pl B.l.»». Th™ i. 

? r Ikn oab of the drug and its prepaiatioas to every 
• and the amount renlis-d from duty aud_ lioenw 

f^’^sRs 933 for every 10,000 of the people. ’After opium tho 
STst important souroe of revonno is the duty and lioeaaa fees 
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(WtNl lloworititf tops of tlia 
onlti^atftl fern,lie hemp plimt ICgminiin the Amount tlnw 

]ys 7(1,/>0(J ixi V.m-&:,. h very lirtlo ti™d 

■ 1^ ** ; tlioibiamL the niimher of alio™ 

lioams^ to sell hy ret,gl lu„ag one to evet^* 30,0^7 iiemons. The 
receipts fmm o^lnntTV fermented liquor or itjri (Ra. 40,500) nmi 
frem Muntrv spinfa dudilleil from rice (Ra. 37,650) fomi the only 
other sou™ of revenue which la of my imporinnoc. The Orlya h ■ 
very far from being n haid drinlcer. nnd the consumption of Uqunr 
« Teiy ™.d] lio isiys less tluio half an atma forthe luxury 
of apmfs and fermenteni liqunm; the average comimption of 
di^llerj^ liquor per 1.000 of the iwpubtiou is only a mwif 
and of ouMU liquor less tlmn one galloQ, the i^cidenca of 

the tbnl Hiere is unly one retiiQ shop to everir f&fm neraniifl 
shonrs how small is the demand for country spirit F - 

The mantif^ure and ^Ic of country spirit until recently 
on under what ,s huoa-n id the Central distillery system 
■A, there ™ fine ^tillei^* at Cuttack for the supjy of the 

™ for thf benefit 

^ isolat^ and spamely populated arena by allowing a few oat- 

aWls kept up m jungle tracts. Recently h^ever it has 
been deerded to substitute spirit nmutifaetured by Europe^ 

^ wangementa. as an experimental measitre 
with one cf the well-equipped distilleries outride thfi Previn JTo' 
y Onssa with spirit for sale hy retail rendom. The eontS^et 

at^rdingly been introdneed from tlia Iri 
April IflOo j the local mnnufoeture of country snirit haa 
aWlntcly prohibited, oud mangementa have b^en ^e tiith^S 
Dii^llety m SluhjjihSnpur tor the supply of spirit disHlled 
from nee but mauufadnred by European pieeWa, tS * 
^pph™ are required to open Ismded wiehousea aud^whoS 
depots la places fixed W the Excise Cominiari^n- ^noiesole 

the ready supply of oouuW spirit to all retail veuddrT "^Th/^ 
ifl placed in these bonded depots run? »rT./-i i ^ 

fixed strengths, at which alone it may be 

vei^re and sold by the latter to eousnme^ i. 

on issue.of the spirit from the bondiwl i ^ resbaed 

wholesale prices have Iwen fixed for 

Th.U«*: fo, M,»l W f'.S’ 

«ppl!«n w lloir .gmta „„ Ml rfWri to M. ’ *“* 
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Tlio r^veniio fmm Btarapa tanU aest in importance as a i«ur« st,i.vr»- 
of inoonio to Hmt derived fis>m esciso, the incidence iiemg a little 
over 2 ftuima a licd* Tiie i«oplo Eeiicrallv are not litigiou^ ami 
tlia use of atamiied documents is limittd, iiolm-leal documents tcuig 
still used ftn onllnarv transartionfl, f hough they are grfldindiy 
going out of uae. linring the ten years ending 
Lmp m-enue l,«a risen fmm Rs. 2,13,000 to Rs 3,09,000 an 
iuereaso due to the growing demand for judjoinl atanij^ uhioh 
liroiiglit in Rs- 2,40,500 aa cornpoml with Ka. 

181)4-95 The in Hmt ^vle baa on the whole been atcadily 

nnwr^salva, and has ptfsumobly been cmiBctl by tlm g^ual • 
gronili of Utigation. aa the lempts from 
(Us. 2J24,000) alone diow an increase of over ImM a lath of 
riipeefi The demand for non-judiciid stamps dunng the same 
priod has not kept pace with'tbat for judicial stamps, the receipts 
heiug only Rs. 20,000 more than in I804-9o. 

The road and public works eesses are, as mnial, Lened at the C««*. 
mrndmum rato of one anna in the rupee, Tlie c^nt ^ma^ 
has recently increased owing to a teval^on wbeh took eff^ 

from the beginuiug of 1903-04; and m 19(H-0o it amount^ 
to Es, 1,71,441, the greater part of which was payable by 
G,70fl rtvt?nu^-psTl»g nearly the whol« the remain er 

beimr duo from revenue-free estutos. The pumher of 

tenZ^ asseasodto eosses waa 71,040, aud there are thus more 
thnn six tiACs as many tenuiea in the dietnet as there are 
; while thti iinml>&c of renord^nl Hbareholderfl of e&tatea 
mid of t«iiun?8 STthGG und reaji&ctivelye gro^ 

reatnl oE tho dhstrict ia now* Ks* 34 J9,40(i, m compared wi^ 
ilfl. 21,47*473 wdii^n roiid oosa wm liret euw^ssed under Act X 

the Aiipndix it wrill be observed that in 1901-03 the inminQ- 
income-tax yielded ultogclber Ks. 30,305 prdd by 1,347 ass^, t-*. 
of whem 1,031 paying Ha, IU60 had incomes of Ra. nOOto 
Rs. 1 000. At that time the minimum income aesessable mas 
Rs. 500, but tins was rais>ed to Es, 1,000 pier annum in 19(|® 5 
and the number of asacsseea consequently fell. In IQO^Wo they 
numberod 503, wlule the net wllections were Rs, 31 , 1 4-:f, the 
incidence of the tax bmng about half on anna a head. 

There are five offioea for the registration of assurances under Ke^-iiu* 
Act lU of 1877, one at the huad-quortera station and th£i.ti»- 
othera at Jagatainghpur. JMl«^t Kendripire and Tirtol. At 
Cuttack the Special Sub-Registitir deahi, as usual, with the docu¬ 
ments presented there, and assirfa the District ifagistrate, who is 

Registrar, iu supernsing the proceedings of the Rural 
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The moif^'anl etate.. 
fiifliit ahnwfl the mmi- 
W of dooumcuta regi'a- 
tered and the teoeipta 
nnd expenditure at 
eiuih office in lfl04, 
la the tfjtiil 

number of dwumenta 
registered was only 
11^43, and eren this 
___ figure was 20 pee 

the morease hna also no doubt been lawrelv Halt 

«1~ of inteZato ”" "« ''«">*«' o( 

Ot p«pol„J w „giri.^_ luoifcr 2 

tenures were exeented, or aearlv Ik “ l ^ 

i« Ika DivMoa, u“ ., ^ “"“‘T 
k-Uinga .1 fl,o4 ..to. Tott 

trejiflsetiou of this kind in the r^ot o ^ oftu ether 
^together 8.488 biIb of ryot! Hold^ with"Sfa *4 
the purchaw-monej waaEa* 1 6&5S4 lU i = 

holde».wMo hold;.*, .( faod ndTw ■’•'*" *"■! ”- 

lyots, and holdings with rights of ooouDanov ^ 

The number of perpetual leases (1011 reirirf ^ ^amiiidara. 

”"“™ «r the rt«ido™„t p,.,p.rt^ "“IW'-linAed 

'Hie judicial Staff eatertained for the pairisca of «,■«! * ^ ' 

cooHista of the Dintriot Jiidsc « SuhorrliL^r^ * ^ jufltuse 

;to«o»ed .1 Culto. 1 , ...d 

beiul-qqflrtcre, Jaipur and Kendilp4rn. The DjJwet 
nharge of tlie administmtion of cdvil iuBtioc and <1, ^ 

work in suboidination to Inm. The sib^rdi 

^»>g. .p to ito. soo, „K.. C^ 
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Cotut powOTB up to Hi. 100. An Aadititraol MmiEif is genendly 
Btafioned at Chittw?^ to reUevo the preBatuB of work, though he 
* doea not belong to the penuftnont staffs and other MimsifB ore aIbo 
employed temporarily at the suKdirirional head-quaTteni whaae^-BT 
their fierviees ore tcquiied to oloar off an aooumulation of ca«a 
The lurisdiotion of the Difitriot Judge aud Suhordiaate Judge al^ 
eiteada OTer the dietriotB of Balaaoie and Puri. Stati^oa of the 
work performed by the Turioiui Ciril Cpurta vrill he found in the 

Appendix. _ . i t 

Criminal jiutioo ia administered by the Diatnet Judge, yrho is 

bIho Sesaionfl Judge, the District Magistrato and the vono^ - 
Deputy and Suh-Deputy itaglstratos at the head-quarters and su^ 
divisonal stations. The sanotionod staff at Cuttack oonosts. in 
addition to the District Magistrate, of 4 Deputy MagiatrateB of the' 
first class and one Deputy Magistrate of the swoni or third class. 
Besides these officers, a Sub-Deputy Magistrate with third-oloas 
powers is generally posted to the hend-quortera station, the Station 
Staff Officer hae the powers of a Magistrate of the third class 
within cantenment linuta, and the SuhnDeputy Collootor at BsnH 
(Btenasea seoond-olosi powers. The Sub-^Bviaon^ Offloera of 
J&jpur and KendripSra are aknost invariaby Magistrates of the 
first class, and they are occasionally nssisteJ by Sub-Deputy 
Magistrates vested ivith second- or third dasa powers. In the 
mScipalitioa of Cuttack, Jaipur imd Kondrtpara there are benobea 
of Honorary Magiatratea, o^terciaiug second-class powers, com^sed 
of 13 7 Mid 9 memboM respectively. One member of'each 
bench is authorteed to ait singly for the trial of oases, and one 
Honorary Magistrate has been ^nted the powera of a Magistrate 
of the first class and is nuthoriaed to try oaaea summarily under 
Bicotion 260, Criminal Prooedore Code. 

Statistioa ahowing the work of the Criminal Courts and the Criia.. 
olasa of offences dealt with will bo found in the Ap^ad^. The 
latter call for no special oomment, as the district is ringiilaily 
free from eerioua crime. Tbo.Oriya is generally a mild and 
inofionsivo creature, with little inclination for ocimc, and he is still 
further deterred from criminal courses by the fact that imprioon- 
mfftit often cutiulfl loss of caste. Crime is in foot much W frequent 
than in the more civilized parts of Bcagal, nor b there any cW 
of crime ckamoteriatio of tho dlfitrict. The commonest form* of 
offenooB am theft and burglary, the detection of which is always 
difficult. The Boft mud w alk of thq houses tiAough which the 
hurglar digs his way rendera it unlikely tliat he will break the 
weary sleep of tho inmates or ueighbours, the narrow alloys bolween 
the hopsea afford a safe hiding plaoe, ovou if a happens to 
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pHH) hy, null the mlrmtimsH nf tli$ tliiof mjil the negligenoo of th« 
villag<e wfttcUmaD onmbtqa^ to rendet hia tirdjdd esny and Idfl 
detectiou a rare ocouircnoe. Tlie property etolen, moreorer, 
naim^y (N)iiaiata of bnua iitenails, trnmi>cry oraameuts, oLothing, 
caali or gntin; ^iid n'heo tbo aamo pattern pEaraih throaghont a 
i'roviqoe, tire ideqtifi<?atioii of the property ia aa dlfKotilt ns the 
coadonlmont of it ia ooay. Tho coroparatiTo freedom of the 
dwtrict from crime ia in striking contrast to the state of affaija 
in tho early part of last century; Cuttle'atealing waa very 
prevalent, and large drovoa of stolen cftttje found their way 
to Calcutta; tbefta and roVberios wore extremely common; hut 
losldes these olfences, ivhioh were prolaibly equally prevalent in 
other porta of Dongal, the district had an unenviable reputation 
.for the frequent ooctUTenoe of casea of inurdcr and homiadei 
As early as 1815 the Court of Directors oallod the attention 
of the Indian Government to the fact that cases of this kind, 
distinct from and iinaecompanicd by any other off ence, were of 
more frequoiTt oceurrenoe in Cuttack tlian in luiy other district of 
Bengal, Dacoity, a crime almost unknown before 1810, became 
frightfully oorqmon after the Elnudi relMilion in 1818, though 
it soon die4, oijt witii tlie pocifioation of the oonntiy. Bribery, 
flirmption, peculation, forgery and perjury were rife in all the 
oourts and piiUio offices, though it woa but Beldom that the 
offendfira were brought to justice. Several cases of sfffr occurred 
annually, and we Icam from the records that in 1812 no les than 
nine widows aacrificed themselves on the funeral pile of the EAj4 
of KonikS. 

For police purposes, tJic distrii.t is diTided into 10 police circlea 
{tliftnoBl, viz., i[l) Bftnki, (2f Cuttack. (3) Jagatsingbpar, {4) 
Silipur, and (5) TIrtol in the liead-qteirters sub'division ; (6) An! 
or Itaj&bari, (71 Kcndi^ifara, and (8j rstamtindai in the lfendr4- 
liara sub-dirision; and (9) Dhanndiala, and J10) Jfijpnr in the enb- 
diriaion of that name. Subordinate to the thinna one 14 outposts, 
and there ore tlierefore, in all, 24.centres for the investigation of 
crime. Tlie force employed ia t]ve prevention and detection of 
crime oonsisted in 1^04 of the Distric t Superintendent of Police, 
4 Inspectors (two in the head-quarters snK-tEriaion and one each 
in tho other sub-divisions), 38 Sub-LiEtpectois, 41 head.constables 
and 48f> oonstablea; and the rural force for the woteb and ward 
oE ji^agta in the interior bod a strength of 3G0 fhi/adsrt and 
3,5&6 grouped in 737 unions, Iho average population 

per union being and per e/ttjHkitldr 553. Tlie cotst of main- 
teunnceof the regular force was Es, 71,000, and tbero was one 
roheeman to every- lO^l square miles and to every 6,139 ponionB, 
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as compared with tho average of !)| square miles and 4,832 
peraoiis for the whole of Oris&a. In ^addition to tlve re^lor and 
rnml police, there ia a forro of 8 officers imd lOG men employed 
in the municipalities aud the Gattnek cantonment. 

There la a suhsidiary jail at eadi of the snb'di^’isional atations Jii 
of Jfijpti]' and KeudrApim with oecommodatioD for 12 prisoners 
each, and n district jail at Cnttock which can hold 340 prisoners, 
8tatistica of the jail popaUtion from 1893 to 1902 will lie foiitid 
in tlie Apiiondt:!. The subadiary jails are merely lock-ups, all 
but sbort-tonu piisoj^eis being sent to the dielrict jail^ and in 1904 
the daily average number of prismers was only 0 at Jsjpui and 
4 at Kendr&pira. The distnet jail was built in 1810, and before 
tliat time political prisoners of high rank were confined in Fort 
BAraUti, while onKuary diil and criminal prisoners were located, 
'in hate at Lolb&gh, in the old lines of the European regiments 
which took port intheconqn^ of the FrovJnce. and in rimilor 
buildings near the Magistrate’s laehirhrif which were utilized for the 
purpose as nccflrian required. In the eailjr da 3 'B of jail odmlnis* 
tration at Cuttack, the labour of the prisoners was employed in 
tlie improvement of tlie town. Those few who were sentonoed to 
private labour remained in the jail and there poun^pd jjricks, made 
baaketa, weaved mats, etc, Tlie rest worked in gangs on the 
pnhllo mads by day, and at night were fastened like a drove of 
paok-bnllockfl by ohaius passing through tlie rings of their fetters. 
As n result of this free labour, great improvements were effected 
in Cuttaokt tonkfl being dug and ckanj^^ droned, and 

roads and lanes laid oat and repaired- 

At the present dajt prisoners are emplojed on oil-pressing, 
rope-makiiigt the preparation o^ coir fibre^ and the wearing of 
oaipetfl and Ttiate: in 1904 the net profits were Bs. 5,324« 
Ajccomniodation ia prO’^nded for 340 priaoners ; there are 4 oella for 
oonvicfca, the hospital bolds 31 patients, and there are Ixirraeks for 
21 iiiider*trial prisoners, (> civil priaeners, 6 juvenile prisoners, 

21 female convicts and 2ol male oonvictft* The average daily 
number of prisoners oonfiiied in 1904 waa 312 nudes and 7 females, 
and the mortality from all oausoa was 28 per milk of the average 
strength* ThU ratio is Jugherthan thnt for the Provinco as a 
whole (20 per mille). and was Largely due to diarrhesap dysentery 
and pneumoinn. 
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CHAPTER XIH. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVEBNBlENr- 

Odtside munieipa hkm, local affairs me managed by the 
Disbact Bouid ’whioh boa jurisdictiou ojer the whole district, and 
by (he Local Boards which have been ooastitntcd for ouch sub^ 
division. The District Board la respenrible fox the maintenance 
of ro^, bndgee and road-rido rest-houses, and has the general* 
sapcrintendence of primaiy and middle class schools. It is also 
^trusted with the management of pounds and pablie ferries, the 
A>ntrol OTcr dispeaBones, the proviaon of a proper water-supply 
and riUq^ sanitation. To. the Local Boards, which work in 
subo^ation to it, have been delegated the administiation of 
smaU Bums -Allotted for the construction and repair of villas 
roads and oertmn functions which w!U be mentioned later. 

The District Board consists of 21 mombeiB, ef whom 10 ora 
ol«t^, 6 m nominated, while 5 ore members. The 

Watiitioal AppendLs shews, for the yeara 1892-93 to lflOl-02 the 
pnnci^ sources from which it derives its income, and the oblecis 
on which it IS spent; and it wUl snflicc hem to say that its aTcrace 
amn^ income durmg the decade ending in 1904 a-oa Rs. 1 34 0^ 
of which Rs. 62,000 was derived from Provincial rates, ^hUe 
the avonige expenditure was Rs. 1,30,000, of which Re 67 000 
was spent on mR works, Rs. 44,000 on edneation and Rs, 6 OOO 
T ^ tad an opening balance 

R nrifi ’ 11 ™^ income from all sources was 

1,46,000, or li anna per head of the population. The etnen- 

m the same year Rg. 1,60,000. Here, as clBewheie, 
^e Pronnci^ ratea form the pnucipal source of income, hut the 

^ far the large^ portion of the income of the District 
™ ““ education, the peroentago of the enpenditum 

en educahon b ordinary income being as high m 40:20 It 

ether Kshools, Besides -this, it provides two soholaishipa of Its 20 
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eaob a moiilb for eduo&tinD in die Sibpur Engineering College, 
three echolarsLips for practical tnirung in the Jobra workehop, 
nnd one echolaralup of lie. J2 in the Bengtd Vcterinaiy College, 
and also grante Es. 100 for tlia education of u’omen in the Cuttack 
^redicid School. For tho purpose of siipcrviiuon, an inspect¬ 
ing staff of 10 Sub-Inspectnm and 30 Inspecting Pondita is 
ontcitoined. 

The District Board maint.EUTis altogether 34 miles of metoUed 
roods and 335 milpa of uiuaetaUwl roods, besides 445 miles of 
village roodfl, the cost of fflaiatenoDoo per mile in 1904-05 being 
Rs. 547, Rs. 65 and Rs- 32 respectively. Special attention has 
been given to the extensiOD nnd impeovetnent of zoilway feeder 
roods einee the oonstmction of the railwoy, and nearly Re, 18,000 
'hofl been spent’in this way ^tiriug tho lost tw« years. In the 
decade ending in . 1903-04, over 16,t)00 trees have been planted 
along the principal roods ot a cost of Es. 7,575; there are 
oontinuoOs avenues along 94 miles, and steps ore being token to 
extend and maintain them according to a definite system. The 
immediate admlnistmtioQ of the roo^ is vested in the District 
Engineer, and that officer is also responsible for.the mnnagement 
ond upkeep of ll> inspection-houses. Tho Board also eontrols 93 
pounds, from which it derives an income of Ea. 5,500, and 30 
femes, Iho losae of which brings in abont Its. 11,000 per annum. 

For tho relief of eieknesE, it mointouis 4 dispcnGoiies and aids 
3 othem, but only 4'4 per cent, of its ordinary income Is spent 
OB modUcol relief ejid 

Iti flultoniiDatioii to tho District Hoard are the Sadar, Jijpur Loci^t 
and KoodMp&ra Local Boards^ the jurUdldioii of enoli oorreapond- 
iug to the flnbnliv-biorml charge of the same name. The syriem 
of eleciioa in Togue in other parts of Bengal ims not been 
mtrodiiood> and the membera ore nominated by Govomment. The 
Local Boaida receive nUotmonts from the funds of the Distriot 
Board, and one ontmated with the maintemiuicc o! village roads^ 
the adtciiiifftratioii of primary educotioA and village sunltation^ 
the ii[»koep of pounds and the charge of miuor works of waters 
supply, llio eflSciionoy of thooo b^ee la reported upon year 
unfavourably. It is esid that, with one or two es^eeptions the 
mombera of tho Local Boards rendciv very little oealstance in the 
work of administ*atiou, that their attondsDce at meetings ia 
uTegTilar^ and that their BupervisiDn and chook of viliago road 
works find tho like t$ oDiinently injBatisfaetory. Though much 
useful work lb done in the ouflying Bub^diriBLonn, it is done 
ontirely hy tho Sub-diviaional Officers, and in the head^quarters 
aub-di vision I where there is no touring officer to inspec^i the area 
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11:1 ib clin-Tg^^ proper eheoli hj the members of the Local Board haft 
boon found 60 improotic&He thut all rood^ have been made over to 
the District Engineer. 

There ore throo tnmLidpsJitios in the dietrietj viz.^ Cuttack, 
Jajpur and Kondr&pira. Tho total number of rate-payors is 
11^4112 or 15'5 per cent. 0 ! the urban population (73,1)09). The 
principal source of income in all the mnnicipolitieB hoe hitherto 
boon a tax levied, aoording to the circnmataticcs and property of 
the asBefiscee, at the rate of one per cent, per annom on their 
annual ineomej, hut recently a rate levied on boldinga has been 
introduced in the Cuttack lltuhicipality ] the total incidenoo of 
taxation varim from He. 1-0-8 at Cuttack to annoa 0—9 at Jajjpnr* 
Statistics of the annual income and e^^pendituio of each muni- 
01 polity during the ton years 18921^3 to 1901*02 will be found 
in the Appendix, 

Cuttack was eoixBtituted a municipaUty In l67b, and lias a 
mnnielpal board conaiiitmg of 18 memborB, of whom 13 aro elect¬ 
ed, 4 ore nominated and 2 are membcrB. The area 

within municipal Umite is 4'3 squiun mlle(S, and the number of 
rate-payers le 6,895, or 14*8 o£ the popnlation, the lowest per- 
cent^^ in the Division. Tbc average annual income for the 
decade ending in 19D1-03 waa Rs. 48,009 and the direct expendi^ 
tuTG was Its. 43,000, while in 1004-05 they were Ea. 59,000 and 
Rs- 54s000 refipeetivcly. The main heads of income •were the tax 
on persons, from which Rg. 16,930 wag realized^ and the couservanoy 
rates, which brought in Re. 15,950, while Es. 8,600 was derived 
from tolls and Its, 4,100 from a tax on vehicles j the incidence 
of taxation, which is Ec^ 1-0-8 per hOEid, la heavier than in any 
mnnicipahty in Orissa except Puri. In the same year, lis, 32,7-50, 
or 67*7 per cent. o| the total expenditure, was devoted to con* 
eervancy, and 17'3 per cent, to public works* Only 5’6 per cent* 
was spent on medical relief and 3"2 per cent, on cdiioation, while 
the total expenditure on water-supply was Rs. 800, There is uo 
filtered water-anpply, an^Pthc ]3opulatioa have to ohtmn water for 
drinking from tanks^ wells^and tho MohAnodi and Kitjiiri rivers. 
A large proportion of the people are depndent for their supply ou 
tho Isttor river, the soanty how of which cam^ cunsidomblo 
hudsliip in the hot weather. A sehemo for the supply of filtered 
wator was pi^pnred some yearn ago by the Sanitary Engineer, 
but was abandoned bcoanse the cost was beyoud the rosoumes 
of the mnnidpalily. 

For many years past the finaucea have been in a very uDsatii- 
fi^oiy state, and the mumcipolity hoe been far from progressive, 
ough Cuttack is the largest town in Odssa and as such dionld 
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bo in apodtioa to itot oA tbe jtionoor oE progress- Iti 1883-84 tho 
total receipts were He, 31,(j06, in 1893-94 It*. 39^95, *ini In 
■ 1903>93,ttioy were Rs. 42,651, 01 this, Re. 8,826 waa acooiintod 
for by tlie latrine tax, wbicli was first imposed in 1889-{M),iiVhen 
Rs. 1,032 wo* realized, and which hrenght in lie, 7,362 in 1893-94. 
The tax on peisonfl, which is tho main source oE incomo, brought 
in Rb. 16,119 in 1883-84 luid 118.15,475 in 1903-03, and the 
reoeipto under bend were therefore practically the same after 
20 years. The inoresac, sueh as it was, was mainly duo to latrine 
fees, a tax leided for a special purpose which should not be devoted 
to other objects; and it was oloar that taxation had not kept pace 
with the expansion of population and the growth of tho im¬ 
portance of the town during the post two decades, especially since 
tho opening of the railwa^i But the moat signal instance of 
financial nuamnnagemeDt Vas tho East that the habilitios of 
the municipedity over the assets aiDountod in 1903 to no lees 
t hym lift. 17,656, the deficit representing more thou 41 per rent, 
of tho total annual income of 1903-03, For years tho mnnici- 
pality hod done little to improve the water-sapply, to extend and 
improve dnuaage, to mokia new roads, to widen csistijig ones, 
and to BUppe^rt educational and medicol institutionfi adequately; 
in other words it foiled to keep aVtroast of nU the prinripal civic 
rcqtiirementa which add to the oomfort, convenience, health, and 
education of the citizens. 

1 4 his report for 1903-03 tlio Commiiisioner stigmatized the 
oondition of the Cnttaefc Jlunioipality as lamontable. Ho stated 
that, instead of progresa, there was a fulling hack in almost all 
important roq^ote, ond cited their failure to improve the iis^- 
^uent os a discreditable instan™ of the feoblonesi of the admipia- 
tratloD of the Munioiiial Comioififllonors of the town. Again 
in 1904 the Commissioner reported that, though the assesaor 
anpointed to revise tho assessment increased tho tax on petsone 
by Riv 14,300 aud the latrine tax by Its. 4^1*0, tho btid increase 
of Ka. 18,700 was reduced to Bs.. 4,1^43 owing to the w'hole^e 
reductions made by the upiioal committoes, the net result Being 
moat imaatijifactory, apart from tho large amount of avoulablo 
harasameut and oxiwusu which tho proceedings entoilod upon tho 
pecplo. Kveu after this iacroaso of the assessment, the proentage 
of Se rote-payors to tho total population was nowhere s^er in 
any of the 10 principal towns in Bengal, and the incidence of 
wo* lower than in any other of theao towns, except lu 
the much smoUer municiiBility of Bahujore. 

On this Govenuuent pointed out that tho Gomimssmuera 
Lad only Uieiufielvcs to bhinio for tho nugabry reaulls of the 
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reasaCHamcnt nod for tboir Buutidal difBcallicfi. It was obaerv ?d 
tliat tlie fa^t tliat a town of tlie dwE? and importimoo of Cutt^iok 
ahould Ijo conteQt \s*Hh tho primitivo tin on pcrBoms was a gravo 
anDTrialy w'liicU ought nut to bo allowed to continue j and Iho 
CotomisaionoTia were ndrised to subfititiito a rate on holdings for 
tJio tax 00 peiBona iiod imdertoke a firesh aaseearoeot for the 
pnipoee. The Commlsdonera then roBolved to tindertake a fresh 
assessmoikt and to introdnoo a rate on holdings at the rate pf Ti 
per oent 4 an asaesaor was deputed for tlio pur|K>fio of roTifiing the 
oasossmetii; and tho now i^to hfis been in foreo sinco the Ist 
July, Strenuoue efforts Iiavo also been inode to elfeet an 

iniprovomoet in other dircetiona^ sinoo tlie attention of the ^ 
Commieeioiieife wa$ drawn to tho very unsatisfactory condition of 
the municipality; steps have been taken to ensure tho prompt 
reoUzatiou of airoarSr the careful husbanding of existing rceouroes, 
tho removal of various abuses and the restoration of financial 
Bolvenoyj though it hoe only bceui possible to eecnre financial 
equilibrium by hea^y retrenchmentej by severe eoonomy, and by 
starving tho public worka^ Tho result of tho measuros taken 
may% howeTar^ be seen in the ineroBsed oxpendituie on tho 
discharge of the essential dntiee of a municipality* Taxation has 
^n to over a rupee a head and the total inoome to Ksl 58,950, 
in spite ef the heavy folliiig oif of the reoeipte from ferrioa sinoe 
the Opening of the roilwa}'. The amounts spent on medical relief 
and roads axo now nearly double w^hat they weio two yea|^ pre^ 
viously, while the expenditure on water-supply hAii increased five¬ 
fold; and it fieema probable that with the change in the mode of 
BMesimeiit further devekpmonte will be possible. Since the eon- 
etniction of the nulway Cuttaek bean gaining in mputatiDiI 
as a health n^rt, its trade hoe increased, and the letting value ol 
holdingfl liBs in cone^nenoe been li^g steodilyp The subetitn- 
tion of a rate on holdings for a tax on persons has thetefora been 
a meoAuie ef great importanoe $s a means of raisiug the tax with 
the rise in the value of hDldinga« ■ 

Ajpur wns <?giiatituted a municipality in 1869 and km a 
municipal board oonsteting of 12 CommifiaionerB, of whom one ia 
BE €x-q0kii> member and the rest oru nominated. The mea within 
^ ^ sq^iaro iiiile$, and the number of rate-payers 
^ 2,016 or 16-6 per cent, of the population. The average 
income for tho decade ending in l&Ol.Oa was Bs. 5,800 and the 
5 300. In 1904-05 the inoonit was Re. 6,8a5, 
of wkoh Hb. 4,m wae realized from the tax on pereons, the 
tuxatiou being ne low az 6-9 per head. The 

fexpendituie m the same year waa Ra. 6,46a, ©£ ^hSi 36 pep cent. 


ijocal self-goveuxment, 

was ostKjnded on oonnervanor, 16 per cent, on medical reliel and 

10 per cent, on education. * 

Kendiap^ w»fi constituted a mumdpality in ISGO and is 
njdministeied bj a munioipal board condstiDg ol )2 niembcrt, ail 
of whom are nominated. The area within mimiolpal limits is 2J 
squaio Tnilos, and the number of rate-payers is 2,521 or 0DC-ai3^ 
of tlio populatioii. The ayerage income and Bipendituro for 
tbe decade- ending in 1901-03 wore Ra S,00n. In 1904-05 the 
income was Ra. 11,100, of which Ra 6,663 waa dori^ tho 
tax on pBTBons, the inddenoe of taxation bciog annas 8-9 per 
head of the pop^tion. In the same yeor the espenditure 
amoniitod to Rs. 9,000, of whidi 21*6 per cent, was spent on 
' public works, 17’6 on medical relief, 15-6 on conaerTWicy and 
8 fier oeotp oa educatioDp 
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NcrriiiNti perhaps illuslistes the progresa of driesa under Britieh * 
rule mow clearly than the history of the spread of educatiou 
a^ng its people. The eontiBsl between the low estimation in ' 
which early oW™ held therr intellectual capadtite and the' 
fitan^ which they haix now renehed ia very striking. Orissa 
waadesmbed as the Boiotia of India, and its people as equally 
i^orent and stupid; it was dted m n proof of the poverty 
of their, q^cationa that the principal official posts had to U 
liUed hy foreii^m; and the reafion asrigned for this was that 
It was impossible to find Oriyfla of suffidont abiUty for noai- 

Province in 1«03, there was scarcely a single native of Oiiasn 
m Government employ. The laagtmge of the ooutfs and public - 
othcea w™ Persian, and it was not till 1605 that orders wo™ 
passrf that in all aTittcn communications with the natii-ea of 
the Previnoe the subject should be written in Oriyn as weU 
M m Peraian l^s o^r necessitated the empIo>Tneut of OriyA 

Wn^e of palm-leavea, were almost beljilcss when req^Led to 
u^te on paper aith an o^nmy i*ln. They are-snid (o We been 
J>w in acqu^g any famUty in this method of writing, ig„omnt ‘ 
f busmesa m general, and espeeiaUy of the new BogUali method 
^revenuemounts. All the best ministerial appointmeurwere 

of^efficLl^ offered to procure tlio lequiaite standard 

of efficiency, loft tiiotr liomoB in Bengal, and bringing their 

S' Pnivinrand became faJLw 

Onyas, Matters appear to have improved, but slowly as time 
wen on; and in 1821 Ibe Magistrate re^rted:ta^iy”; 
single real OnyA reoeii^ a sahiiar of more than R» 

SI'S a preference to Onyis, but at this moment I scawoly iL^ 

«-uUiac«i.„, u.li Mm 
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The bwkw^rdn^ of in ^ring the fiij 

contutyof British rule has boon *i^ 

^Rflionaries Ion"- found itwlf btifflod by tbo obsimate ortiio^xy 
of Orisso UnBl IS38 no eeboob worthy of the n^o existed, 
eLpt in the two or three Uttlo bright spots 
nuJoaory influeuoe. Throughout the length 

p^-ia. , M.e«. I. 1838 

two on a pftliu , an English and a 

Gove^nt Buf those inSitiitions proved altogether 

□“noble to 

*„a„. «nlighl<m«»»l I"-" "’.’■‘V^E^ut vtt rnrri.™. 

• «-- 13 .Lmo-tary tat is tt. 

l8ofi and IboJ lo wi on ‘ ,. /s olow on 

latter year tho total oolv 2*1 The truth is tUo aUolo 

3 nrimonsofiH3opl^nmountodt^^ ^ ^ 

popnlation was thoniselvtw, but to the 

obtained they owied, Co,,-*, aiid nitblie offices brought into 

r?J:r T» 

lb """ 

. CJriyi-^xirhUo lSbelo^d^^^ education 

The own hatida ! und caste projudico and 

And kept it “todly in _ pifitjulea in the way of pm- 

-*S. .»= l<K.tad up... « MW 
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mvonhonn; and eron os Mesa 1S60, a Icmied Oriva, 6a boine 
appQintod to the orthodox post of Sanskrit teacher in tho Pnrf 
sdiool, woa excluded far a year or two from the Bralmanical 
orders and istanny diseusaionfl took plow as to whetlier he should 
nut be fomn^y cupelled fmm Ws caato. In spite however of such 
op^tion SMa ^noatioE slowly, Wt anrely, mode ita way in 
Orasa. In 18.18-49 theie were hut 9 Gchook, with a total 
attendance of 279 pupils, out of a fSopulation of 3 miQion souk ■ 
but during the rest ton years the achaok had inmased to 29, and 
^e number of pupils to 1,046: while at the close of tho third 

^unial penod, in 1868-69 there u-ein G3 schook with 
4tU4ri pupik, 

ITiitU 1869, howeiur, no iuMhiuaiy exiabed in Orissa for 
^lUDg tc^hem, and the lack of quaUEed instructor was one of 
the grwtest difficulties experienced in establishing and maintain- 
that year Government opened a Normal eohool 

IhW t T;- ^1. imtiucted with the 

object of, qualifying them to beaomo teachers in their tnm. On 

mough th^ Province, and settlings b the riUaifeft, did tnn^ i 

ignorant psaasontry. Each teacher 
who lice from the vilkg^ 

stincJrV^'*^ children to^his sdiool, and rewired a small wwklv 
, stipend from Qq^emiaeiit m bnir as lie dischar^^ i ■ j 

^ schools of thk eort'w'i™ 

gTi^TifiUy opened, and no measure was more aneca&sfu! Jti 1 n- 

^bcol 168 to 2,7». ,,V, 

^11 nmre rtsmarkahk development toot place In 1873 Sir R 

Gampbeirs scheme of eduUonal reform wkch ctwS^ 

Klwoh locRued br 1875 to 639 wi4 nn ^ Hwpogtwl 

■ pi^ik Tl. »dr.^ "f 10.196 

rapid and sustained, and in 1885 ^ ^ 

raving instruction in 4,736 publio institutions ’ T fn 
thenumberof aehook and ttnKrtiQ>= “ona. In other wonk, 

“ g*«nt in 1885 os it waa in 

rrogresshiuinotbeonmMntained' iktS? of 

the work was hindered hv thn f’ l^ ^n years ending in 1895 

yearn “^Sirred in 

)»». the number of «hook falling to 3,599, 
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M. trt 65 876 ■ Bud the last ten yews have wttneseei a 

Mut offb thTnamhetof eehc^la- These niimW 
nST^^IhellsfMaxell 1905, hut on the other hand th™ xxaa a 
o^deraUe moreose in the number ^ 

^37- and besides these, there are 203 sehooK wi* 1.B70 
nauS’whi^ do not coniom to any departmental stand,^ and 
mUido the-Education Department system. Th^ Ji 

pMt decade, tUtf pubUo institutions iu the dxstnct We deerei^ 

L 63 but they have leccived an accession of no less than 9 Jbl 

XS the period nSTr 

pupnsjiH^ i the number of children under 

* ir^eXn is precticnlly the fiwne as in 1885, and it is noteworthy 

M tog ft«e 80 >■«« tl-e 

to tL. ot^y 

imtnictioo. 'Wlon the lUucitio# Dcportmeiit to 4^0(0 , 

^Seotioo to tho .iteo««» oni mr»twot o 
iSrit M in Ibo 8»t plots to M Witt o ^rtion of Iho wnlo- 
U™ whiot woo woU-loJo Old oliTO to tio vdn. 0 rino^on on4 
who Used in Iho more popnlono ond ocoemblo ^ of fbo 

diohioti ond it woo dd«l, V *<“ '“'‘'"e *5^'“ of 

Bchoob. In such drcumstances, pMgxefia was compamticdy easy. 

These favourable oireumslances have been to a great cvte^ 
eidiausted. and the portion of Um problem nrhidi remains to ^ 
dealt with U far harder. The benofitii of education have now to 
be ooiivcyed to the poorer ryots and the lower castfifi, who 
have from time Immemorial lived .without in^mchon and are 
altogether indifiorent to it; and besides this, the efforts 
eduSted classes ore more readily diieotcd towards EngUsh than 

'”"^rn'SMwren°'t»il»to of ednr|dto. .1 to P-^w‘ 
time and 30 years age is, however, sufficiently .atnbng, and the 
wide dissemination at any rate of elementary knowings among 
the peopb is borne out by ^e ce^ figures which ' 

whei^ tlie number of literate moles was mdy o7 1^ 

1831 it rese to 109 in 1891 and to IdO in 1901, and that tiie 
peiwW<^ female^ luse 1 ^ ® F“. 

b the »me two decades. Nowhere has the progr^ m this 
re^poot been greater than in Orissa, the number of males over Id 
vei^of age in the whole Divioion who could read and ™te 

being 37 ^ 

Thom eeeni to be little correspondence l^twecn these results uud 
L atlSa of peibons under instruction compiled frem the 

to letter, there was a decrease * 
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of nearly 10 per cant, in the nninlx»r of boya under mafruetion, 
wliile tlio ecnaus bIiou's flint the male literate population grew 
most, rapidly. It raost. however, !« remeinlvrcd that the eom- 
parioon between tlie two acta of Ktatiatiea ta apt to be mialcndlng, 
aa the persons UDilcr instruction are for the most port under 15, 
whereas the estimate IhusmI on the eeuaiis Bgnres deals oidy m’th 
jietanns over tlmt age, so that a change in the number of pupils 
in one deoaile wouM not have mnoh effeot until tlie following 
one. There arc now' altogetlier 21'fi eiiildtcn at school to every 
thousand of the jsipulation, and there is one school to every 
square mile or to every tw*« Tillages The percentage of hoys 
under iDStmetion to the boys of n school-going age is about 4t) 
per eeot.; and in fhia rospeft C'uttach .oeeiipiea a high poiution 
among llengol districts. 

The inspecting staff conslsta of a Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
10 Snb-Infipectom and 30 Inspecting randifa, all of whom are 
subordinate to the lnsi>eetor of Sebools, Orissa Division. StaHstics 
of the nnmbcr of institution ‘and sdiolam during the veara 
1803-93 to 1001-02 and of the expenditorc on ndim ufirtTi during 
1901-02 will be found in tlie Appendix. 

The only college in tlie district, nr indeed in tlie whole Province 
of Oriaaa, is the Harensiinw College at Cuttack. It was opened os 
a Zila school in 1841. ’wiia constituted a High school in 1868 
and was finally rnised to the status of a ooUege and affiliated to 
the Univeraity of Calcutta in 187G, when it was given the name of 
the Itavenshaw College in eommemomtion of the ndminiatration of 
Mr. llarenshaw, who was Commissioner of Otisau from 1870 to 
1878. A Law deiuirtnient was added in 1871, wliich was 
to the University in !88l; and the College ia now composed of 
three deiMirtments—the High school, College and Law depart¬ 
ment : the nuQiher of students on the rolls of the three deportments 
on the Slat March 1905 was 328, 150 and 28 respectively, as 
compared with 191, M and 2 in 1872-73. A Srm'cy sehoorond 
a Hindu hostel are also attached to the College under Uie eentiol 
of the I’lancipal. Instruction is given up to the M.A. standard 
of the Calcutta University by a staff of lecturera and professoia. 

The wimbeT of High English sclipols, m., schc^U teaching up 
to the Eatfanco Examinotion of tJie Calcutta University, rose from 
one in 1870-71 to four in 1883-84, and finally to six in 1904-05 ; 
during^ the same three periods the number of scholars attending 
them increased bom 22 to 454 and 1,401 respectively. Of these 
six schooK four, vis,, tho Ravetdiaw Collegiate school, the Piory 
Mohan Ao^emy, the Mission High school, and tho Town 
Violoria High school ere in the town of Cultaok. and the 
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remamingf two nre at the headH^nartcn fitatiorka o| the ontljing 
‘BnWtiviHionfl of Jajpiir ftud Iveinira^i^m. Tho Ravenshaw GoU 
bgiftte achooU wliicli La, aa airefuly mf^Dtioaed, a departinei^t of the 
R&venaliaw CoUege,. h nmiutalned, by Govemmeiit; the Viotoria 
High eehool ia au umiided m&tittition j mid tho other four we 
aided by Goveromoat imdor the giantda^aid niles. The annual 
poet of tlio eduisatjon of eadi pupil at these scIiooLh ia Rs. 22'R-2, 
tho coat to the public fahda being Rs, 0-9, • 

The auruber of Middle English schools, i>., sobeolg t^ohing M\i\A]v 
up to tlie ifiddle Seliolwaliip examination^ in wluch EngU^i forma 
jiurt of tlie recognized, eourae of atudleai^iuDreaw;^ from 9 iu 
1872-73 to 18 ta 1884-S«> and to 27 ia 1904-05. One of the$e 
adiooU, wbieb ia a pnioti^ng inatitution attached to the Gtittack 
Training school, ia mwntained by GoTcmment^ and 4 ^diddle 
schools ab Ijharebika, Malifiainghpur^ Afiiireaw'w* and KolilLUpur 
are maiutaiiied hy the Uistrlct lioard* Of the remaming 23 
5ohcM:»la, four are aided by the Education Bepartmeat and 17 
by the District Board, the remaining aohool being an imaided 
iuatitntioa at Ganfa, which ia supported by the Kaaikii estate^ 

The third class of secondary sclioola con^sts of the ^liddle 
Vernaciibir aehook^ whioh read up to the Middle Boholaiship^ but 
In which the Temnculnr is the only recognised course of studlee^ 
Schools of this class Imre nerer been aumerous in Cuttack^ 

There were 10 Middle Vemnoular schools ia 1873-73 and 11 in 
1883*84^ but they decreased to 5 in 1904-05. "Here, ns el&e- 
whorO} the popularity of theBa oehools appeore to be on tho wane, 
owing to parents demanding na Enghsh education for their 
children, and the tendency m to transform the IGddle Tcraacnlar 
into Middle English aehools. 

Ia 1ST2-73 there were only 400 children reoondng mstruction pu- 
in 17 PrimaTy schools; but tho next decade was one of phono- 
menal growth, the number of these schools inoreoaing to 4,782 ciTwx. 
in 1888-84, and the number of pupils to 63,013. On the 31st 
March 1905 thero were 3,194 Pnmary iustitutiona in tho district, 
at which 57,733 pupUs were nnder instruction; of these 65,988 
were Hindus, 1,600 were Muhammodana, 59 were Native Chrisr 
tions, and 80 were children of aboriginal descent. The cost of 
educating oiich pupil woa Rg. 2-11, of which B auuas lepresented 
the share borne by the tState. The decrease in the total number of 
schools which boa taken place duiiog tho last ten years h to some 
extent cnanterbalanced by the increaBe in the number ot childioii 
under mstmetion, but is still vety notioeaUe. Apparently, it is 
largely due to the diaappearance of ephemeral oehook under the 
pressure of competition; small and iaefficieat inEtitutions baTo 
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thoir 4oore, and thtf pupila We traiuferred theinselTOs in 
nmnW to lorg^and more offloiont aoS- 
theTe ^iimvcd Wo boon given greater atabOity W 

the new system of granta-m-aid, ondor which they receive e^ 
•jnarterly grants supplemented by farther aUowanoea 
the year; tl.c system of paymei by r^r^Sl^L 
in Togne has been abolished, nnd the pamenta a» ^ 

they incinde all the institutions at which bstm^,^ .' 

.Muhammadan matiroim. The Medical jiehortl 
at Cuttack propfues students for the medical nmWn •ft. 

Wpihl aia^ts IQ iliQ poblio OTTioo. *C«ida^to 

l« the F.V.QA., OoU.*,, wSS t . 

BchcM^ls. Oii& of thsso fho ip " * ■ * 

tb. Nonool «1.„1 

for iCddle schools and subordinate Pailite^*P ' ^ 
tli^e Gum Traiuing schools have 
subdivision of the Sstriet, at which Primed Lw .“V** 
hjiirfi .,d bmdQ te«h.„ ioiSrtio^t Q^rol” 

slower than in the ease of the main ** has been ^nch 

school in Cuttsek town, teach up to the Middle VemaecW 
whocbls. ^he Female Orphanage, which is ur,^ J'nmaiy 

^dcs these, there is a SSanana schoel ut P./ 
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One notable feature of ednoatioa in OrisHn is the popuhritj 
of co-edueafioQ, #>,, the instnictlon of children of both sesea in 
the same sohool. In Bengal proper the parents linvo the 
greatest nrendon to boys and girls reading togetlier in sohool; 
but hero there is seoroely usehoolin li'hiob they ore not found 
in the same elass. They study together even in the top elasses 
of Middle sdioolSf and married girls have been known tit 
continue to attend seliool during the inte^ul between their 
marriage and the time iivhen they join their husbands. 

TJiore is a oonsideroble Eurc»pean and Enresinn etoinent in 
the town of Cuttaek, and Instruction Is given to Protestant ebJldreu 
in the Mission European scluxil and to liiman CathoUe obildion 
ill. St, Joseph’s Cons'ent. 

Under ^)ie rules laid down by Oovemmoiit, students are noarvts 
required to live with thdr porenta or under tlio core of d«dy 
recognised guardians, cr in hostoLi or Htudonts' messes, From n 
siieciol enquiry which was made in March 1^05 in order to 
osoertain how far these rules were observed, it npjiears tlmt* 
in the case of the 12 town ^nnd 27 mofussil schools of tlio 
speeifi^ clos^, 2,981 out of the 3,569 boj-s homo on tlie 
rollfi lived witJi their parents or guardians, 460 in hostels or 
boarding-honses, 80 in liconsed mosses and 43 otberwise, iJ., not 
in accordance wifji the ntles. In Cuttack town there is a lor^a 
hostel attached to the Ravenahaw College, at which students of 
the College, Simey school and Collegiate adiool can live cm 
payment of 12 annas a month. A Iiosfel belonging to tho 
1 raining school accommfdates all but four of tlie bo)*8 under 
training, who belong almost without exception to tlie poorer 
closaes. pay no fec«, and are given free quarters. The Miissioii 
CrphaiMge for girls has a large boarding estublishnient under 
proper supervision; and small boarding-houses haiio been cstab- 
lifllied in connection witli the Mission and Towti Victoria 
schools. There are also lieeasod messes attached to the Earen- 
dmw College, os well ns to the school Iasi named and the Piarv 
Mohan Academy; in the ease however of the latter two scliooU 
they are extremely insignificant. In the mofussil 18 out of the 

27 8oh«)ls have hostels or bc^rding-houscs, and onU- two schools 
hav'0 licensed 

The conditiQii!! of the etiidont^* lives in the htiaiding-hoii^ 
an me^a ar& far from aatlsfoefoij in many wslys ; there is 
practically no supemaJon of tlie boys ont of school Wra, nod 

atuToun^nga are often insani 14417 . The general state o! 
wra may be gatliered from the account of one me&a irhioh n-as 
vifli ; this mess consisted of 10 boys pttjdng Bo. 1 each 
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ofl tonse-tont and Eh* 5 or Ea, fl each for mcs$iiig i the isoiirt* 
y(iid waa malodoroua and inaiuiitary^ find the boys had only 
ana small kerosino-oil lamp hati^een them by wliieh to read ^ 
thii lamp ooel 6 amaa and must hai^ bean rdnoufi to their 
eyesight* In the- mofossU the boarding-honfica are generally 
hnilt in the aobool oompottnA, and one of the moistars ia nomiimlly 
in charge of tlio boys, bjit he does not always remain an the spot* 
and the boys pio not propedy looked after. Paient{a, it is asid, 
not infrequently bring their boys from cBstant places and leave 
them at the school with a certain q^oanlity of rioBj eto.p to cany 
them through term-tme, and tlien expect them to fend for them* 
selTes I and it i* reported that many o( the liousea ^spt apart for 
hostels are more fit for tho acoommodetion of cattle thfin of boys. 
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CIUPTEK XV, 

GAZETTEERP 

Alamgir Hill.—A peak of tho Ajssm range of MUa in tho 
J&jpur aitnatei in 2ff^ 37' N. l-i' E., and 

risiTig alaout 3^00 feet above the level of the auiroiinding oountiy. 
On the Bummit of a preciptee overioofcing the tifream^ of the 
Biriipa the mosque of TaMit-i-Siilaiminj the trhite waUa of 

whioh form a oonapioiions niark on the hill side visible for many 
miles to the south. It is a plain huildingj consisting of a singly 
rooniT surmounted hy a dome» and bearing an inscription in 
Persian, engraved on three aoals of black chlorite whinb form 
the frieae, denoting that the building was erected in 1133 A.II* 
(1719-BO A.D.) by Shuja-ud-din, the Orissa Deputy of the SavvAh 
Murshid Xuli IQian. 

The tmdhtion connected with the building of the mo^uo mnii 
aa follow's:--On one occasion^ the Prophet Muhammad was 
winging bia way in mid-^r on hia celestial throne^ accotnpaiued 
by a large retiaua^ When the hour for prayer arrived, he alighted 
on Naltigiri. But tlie throne being too heu\y for the hilh and 
the hill too sniall for the rctinuep tho latter commenced to shake 
and sink* The Proiihet became annoyed, pronounced a cares 
upon it, and repaired to the precipitous rock upon whioh tlie 
mosque now stands. There bo oifered his prayers, and the print 
of hie knees and flngera is pointed out on a atone wliioh is 
pnjsGiwed iu the shrine. His followers rested on tho four peaks. 
No w'fttor being obtmuahle on tho hUl, the Prophet struck the rock 
Trith his waudL and a babbling spring of pure w'akT at onoe cose 
ap» Tradltioa also relates that when Shuja-nd’diu was marching 
to Cattaek, he encamped at Trakpar, where ho lieard the voioe of 
prayer chanty from tho top of tho hill at the distance of ris 
ttulos. Ills followers became nji.\inua to vHait tlio shriue, but 
Shujft dissuaded .themt niaking a vow at tho same time thati^ 
should bis miaroh prove aiceeffifnl, bo would come back and pray 
oxttho epot with them. On his iNictoripus retnrnj Shnja con¬ 
structed a road up tho hill alx>ut tivo miles in length, and built tho 
mosque still bears his mscription* ^ 
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The oflcent is from tbe east and coiuists of a stoop road paved 
wUli rongh stouea, wlucli stIU retain oomo aemlilanco of stops. In 
front there is a plEtform flunfounded hj a thick wall with a gate. 
Towards the west, high rugged peaks orerlook the lulldiog j ou 
the north, a high tormco baa been raised for the roceptiou ot 
derfishes and pilgrims, On. the Bouthem side of the mosque, on 
the edge of the ^vrecipico, is the socred tank, a small shallow hole 
cut in tlie rook, about 10 feet by 8, and & feet deep. It ia now 
dry, hut the legend is tlint it was formerly a spring of water 
formed by Snlmmlii striking the rock with his staff. The tank 
Was smd to have bean full of water till Shuja^udHlTn's time, when 
a soldier of liis army hnr'ing ontroged a female yilgrim to the 
ehiine, the spring dried up and has never flowed rinoe. The 
Eoldier and the woman were buried at the foot of the hill, and 
every pesscr-hy throws a atone on the grave, which boa thus 
become a huge caim by the road side. The expense of tlio ahrine 
ia eovered by the profits of an endoinaent ot sixty acres of land 
granted by ShujA-nd-din. The mosque is lighted ewiy oveutug, 
and the rocks resound with the voice of prayer every morning' and 
evening, when the people of the neighbourhood, Hindiia as well 
aa Muliommodana, offer homage at the shiiuc. The Mil on which 
this mosque stands is called by the Hindua Baradilii or the great 
rite. The old Hindu name of the Alanigir peak waa Mandaka, 
from the vfilkg© of tint name at its foot, where the mdnifii or 
primitiTe orders by means of fire, boiling oU. etc., %veTo held in 
the andent Sinda period* 

Alti Hills.—A name sometimea applied to the Aisa hills 
owing to the fact that many of the peaks lie in Alti. 

A££la TTinit 

Ainr&Tati Hill. A hill in the Asria range, which is 
now known as the Chatia hill, from its proximity to the 
of that name on the Cuttack Trunk Road. &’# Chatia 


1 • iniiwiiTiBion 

lying bet^n 2^ 35' N, and 86“ 14' E, None of the hiUs are oJ 
any gmt ^ght, the highes* not exceeding 2,&00 feet in elova 
ton, but ^y txe of great interest on account of the sanctity o; 
the ahnnw which o™ their aammita and the ruins of ancienl 
kmples, forffl, ^p^, eto„ which they contain. The aaoieni 

J”? Z "^7 ^ ^ aatuab.pitha. aulecquently 
^rmged^ntoCjiar-puli, or the four seats or shrinw, a nami 

* v!. peaks of the chain, the AlamgTi 

«“ a-'sw mZi 

m 
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Aul.—One of the aix gtetit kiids of Oiisaa^ tbfi proprietors of 
wliiob wero granted due right of paying a quit-rent, exempted 
from euliauoemcnt, by Itogulation XII of 1805. This iciid oovere 
an aggregate a™ of 139 equaro miles and compri^ thd 3 . 

of Derabiai, TJ t il iir and KululHsiiahjp It ^aa granted in tbo 
reign of ittbur to a desoendtuii;: of the Hindu sovereign Telinga 
Mu^nnda Deva, and has uonilniied up to tlie present day m the 
possossioa of his heiiu. At the time of the British conquest the 
estate was held by Bim Xrisima Deva, with whom it was 
settled on a permanent annual quit-rent or of pethlmh^ Hia 
eoo, Brataparudra Deva, haviog impaired his mental faculties by 
dissolute habits, became incapable of mapaging the estate, wbiob 
was in oonjBoquauoe tahen under the management of the Court 
of Wards. The Cfstate rennuned under the management of the 
Court till 1847^ wbon Baja Prat&prudra’s soUi Padmanibh Devaj 
haWng attained his majority, took charge of the estate with an 
aooumulated treasuro of Bs. 85,000. The young Bsjs, however, 
soon got into the ways of tils fatiierp and bo heavily encumbered 
the ostato with debts that it remained under tlio attachment and 
administration of the Civil Court for aijcteoa years^ from 1868 to 
1833, when it was released. 

Port of the area oomprised in the Hfd was sarveyed during the 
sattlomont of the district between, 1889 and 1899, and the re- 
mainder w aa aiirvoyed and settled in 1900-0 L It was nscertainod 
that of the total area 82 per pent, was under cultivation,. 10 per 
cent, being twice cropped^ and that rioo was grown on 77 per oent, 
of the cropped area. Rents were settled for 25,387 oat of 64,497 
tenants, and their rental was increased from Es. 1,09,363 to 
Es. 1,07,533, or by 7^1 |ior cent . The incinase was obtained by 
the assesament of invalid rent-free tenancies and of excess lands 
in the holdings. The present rates of rent aro Es. 2-7 and 
iJs. 2*11*11 per aero. 

Banki.“A large Government estate, covering an area of 117 
square miles, and suiroimdccl by Iho Tributary MaliAk of Oiisaa, 
among which it wm onoa included. It is bounded on the north 
by the Tributary States of *BaramE^, TigiriA and Athgarh, and 
ou tbo south by the Government estate of XbxmU; its eastern 
boundary is the estate of Dempora, wlithi the Tributary State of 
Kbaudpara lies to tho w'ost. There aro few Mils in Banki itadf, 
but it is surrounded by tho hilly ranges of the Tribulsry States, 
the outlino of which forms a plcturc^uo bock-ground and piesonts 
some magnificent scenery. The Mahlnsdi posses through it from 
weet to east, and the greater port of tho estate lies low and is 
fiubmerged in high llocxis to a considorablo depth, formerly Uiero 
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woro HO eiQibfktikiQoiits on the MaliaDodii but only jnnglo o^toad- 
iug along Ixjlli ib banta; and it wtia aot till Gtjverumetd took 
gvor the mtinaggniont of tho e^iulo that tho junglo out and 
were oonatniotod* Theso protodivo works, Uowoverj 
* have guttltiftlly toakyn and bee# ahand-onod, with the rosnlt thAt 
thq low-lying country is osjioecd to flood, and sfiine lands wKioh 
wcTO formerly aultirated liavo bxm coveMl.with sand and tlirown 
*intfj wofite* The oounlry is gonoiuUy open, and there is praotioally 
no forest, oxoopt for a narrow strip of Mdl about five miles loug^ 
wbich dretobes along thy Khtirdi bonndtny to the souili^ 

Until 1839 Banki was a Trihutaiy State^ tho property of tho 
liaja of B^ki« lu that year tho ha^-ing been couidded of 
murder and Bontoncod to iiuprtscititafi’iit for lifOj was ^thronod, 
and his territory was eonfiseated hy GoTernment. Prom 1839 to 
1882 Biinki was tmder tho managumont of the SuperiwtendoiLt of 
the Trihtitar)' Mahals, but in 1883 it was annexed to tlie Cuttack 
dirtrict, ojid it has siiiee been treotisd os a 'Govemmont estate^ It 
15 in ohatgo of a Sub-Uoputy Gollootorp wbo is vested with soeond- 
class magisterial jiowers and witb those of a Deputy Collector for 
the trial of rent suits^ It contains a Bub-treaKury, and for tho 
purposes of aduiinisimtlon it U praotically^ though not tonnullyi 
a aub-diimon, 

Tho estate was Bottled in 1344, after measuiomentf for 10 years, 
*and again, hEter measurement, for 14 years from 1834, but tho 
term of this settlement was extended to 1888 in coaseciuonoe of 
the Orissa famine of 1866* The last settlement was begun in 
18BS imd oompleted m 1891; it expired in September 1903 arid 
rosetllement operatioios ar^ now in progicsa* This settlement 
haviug been niaido under Aet VIII (B,C,) of 1879, a now 
rooord-o£*righls has to bo prepared and u aettlement of rents 
made in oopfomiity with the provisions of tbs Bengal Tenancy 
Act. The cost of resettloment llaa been estimated at Ba 14,14=5, 
Bfl ogaiiirt Es. 38,613, the oost of the last settlement, and the 
proeoedings ore expected to yield a nrt. inerease of Ua. &,816 
oa the levenno which Government derives from the estate. 

As the result of the lost settlement proceedings, the gross rental 
was raised from lls. 23,866 to Bs. 33,107 and tho net roveane 
from Us. 31,421 to Uel 38^20, or by ii4 per cent, in both casoo, 
^ tho increase being mainly due to the addition of 4,310 aeros to 
the cultivated uiuii. The lotier jiiCii^asod from 33,060 acrya to 
37,310 acres during the cumenoy of the pre\iona Bettlemeni, luvd 
was Lheieforo about &0 per eent* of tlie total area of the estate 
(^4 530 octos), while 11,840 aeros were retumod m cultuPahlo 
waslo^ There enn be no doubt thai Ibia settlement was lenient 
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ftiid favouraUe to tLo cultivatore, as tlio aven^o Bailing j^ioa o£ 

1. fe»» iu. n-4 m laca-wt, ^ s^4 r« ">» • 

t tta S w .adi.g i» ISOl, ..4 tha a«» uadar 

cultivation tDcioasod by nearly 18 per cettt. . 

A ^rv noticeaUfl feature of the monagonient of tbo ^aio la 
tlio work done by tlie ^iirbarShfc&rs. U Bauki tboy hold the aanie 
portion afl in Kbuida, m:., they ore formera and public acoonn^ 
Hta and arc reapooflibla for the total deinimd due to Govermaeat, 
tW Jact it from the ryota or not They liave no 
righta beyond those oonfer™! oa them by tbenr eogagejien^ 
and oio Uu todismiasal by tlnl Collector for mi«ondu^. I- 
making appointmeata to the post of rnrhardUar a ^ 

dooca^ or retirt4 ,.rba. mdr. who boa tentoHl go^ 

pro*4 W U ,t to.rZ.d. 

to take tbo probte of new cultivation for 
term of Uic Bottlement- B^dcs tbis, a romnnorafaoa o£ 6 ^ 
cent on the ooUectiona U granted every year to i^b 
who is found to have kept tbe wtHomenl lecoida m proper order 

'^^BirS)Sh-The old name of the fort ot Cattaek, 

Hill—The higbeat of tbo four clnef^ka of the 
Aiiia range eituated about 16 milea to tbe aouthW of Jajp^, 
-The old lieftoin of the Atii hod hb seat “ttiw ^ 

Ld the remaiufl o£ a fort may eUU be wen; bnt thoi^b the main 
gate b BtiU atondiag, tbe building ia in mma and overgrown 

*“cZfOTar.-A Tm»g» .boat 12 »»l» to tb. noitbW oi 

CuibZ^iu lb. anipoi Sn. ot lb, bood-a,^ “i^rTb 
■ cToUdDiL* . lomplo it Sir., uatbo powb ot »bi«b » • 

Zb 0 . iMoriptlon io tbo Midi. ^™ol« >‘•^"5 “ ^ 
\o^« wu. bofltby oidei ot lb. kmg.AiwDj. Bbim. Dov. 

A billinlboliipar MlhdivWon, dluatol m 

20’»rM.«Dd8e‘3d-S..M.rlb« viU^ ot ^ 

ot Irtodt. ..d 0.0 I^^b» 

rompoite i. . bigb phllon. »««.blo b^ 
tbo die of lb.old»ot»o.«^J^ 

iz t-r-o" f^ • 
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temple now fallen, and the only lemaina of the edifioo are the 
. images of Indm and liia wife JjidrwiT, liia-siscd figures cut on 
tolid blocks of slate-stone and cim'ed mtli some taste. Accord- 
ing to local tradition, Amrivati fort waaouoof tho five 
or citodeU of the old Hindu kitigs of Orissa and covered an area of 
two sqnaie miles; it is said that the great wall which surroundfid 
it was demolished by the I’nblio Works Department for the sake 
^ the stxme, which wus used for the constmotipu of the Oriasa 
Trunk Uosd. On tTio wcetern sldo o£ the hill is a small cave 
with a verandah in front, wliioh is probahly tho w'ork-of Jaina 
asoetics. The cave is without omameutation, and has never been 
thoroughly exploietL 

^ Chandwar, A villago on the north bank of the Birilpa 
nver, opposite the town of Cuttack, It eontaina the miaa of an 
ancient fort, the walls of which are still traceable. Cliaudwar 
18 believed to Jiave been for a long time one of tho chief seats 
of tho power of the old Hindu kings of Orissa; a copper-plate 
grant of tho Oth or 7th century A.D, was dug up here some 
pars ago; and tmditiqn asaerfs that the walla of tlio fort were 
2 miles long on each ride. Theoncloauro still contains numcrouB 
tiiDunds und severBl temples. 

Cuttack sab-diviBiOE. ^lleod-tjuarters aub-dirieion of tho 
d^nef, Bengal, Ij-ing between 3(1“ 2' and 2(P 43' N„ and 

30'and 8d-44'E., and extoading over 1,509 eiiiiiue miles. 
Ha population was 1,035,275 in 1901 against 081,991 in ISDI. 
The west of tlio sub-tUvirion Ues on the hinge of the Ohota 
iXsCTiir plat^u, while on the east it is Ixiundcd by the Bay' 

I a ’ jhe isentinl tract is a fertile and densely populated 
plait int^oted by tho Jlidianadt and ila oilahoots. The density 
for the whole sulMlimion is G(J.3 psmona to the square nrile. It 

fP^'iIation 61,364),its head-quartern, 
reiuraiJl' 'utwiund^r cultivation in 19();j-64 waa 

mumod at WJo square miles, of which 170 were irrigated from 

eulturablo waste at ti3 squ,^miles. • 
the odminislrat'^i capital of the Province of-Orissa, and 

j dViiuignnd] acd itA hr^inc^L* tlia K&tfuri Ti- ta n 
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Nagpur Eoilway at Cb&itli&ganj on tlia outskirts of tho town« 
Cnttaok is not only tlio bc^-q^u^^rs o£ tlia di^rict but alao of 
ibo dvil Diviflion of Orisfia*, of tba Orissa Circle of tio Piiblio 
^Vorks Ucj^artment and o£ tbc OriBsa Diviaioii of Ibe Education 
Department; and as eucb, it contains tbo office of the Comm^ 
iionor, tbe Sn|)erititeudiDg J^ugincert tbo EacotmtiTo Eugiiioars 
* in diarge of the tbieo aub-divisiona of ilia Orissa Circle, aud 
of the Inspector of Schools, Besides tbosa^ofKoctij tbow of the 
district staff, tbo jaiI^ anci the variana courts, Ibe chi ef public 
worts arc the HtoBc embankments by which the town h proteded 
from inundation, the railway- bridge across the Mab^nadJ, the 
great anicut on that river which feeds the can&K and the i^aiial 
worksboijfi at Jobra. Iho town also contains a General Hospital| 
lunatic as 3 duni, tbioe diumhes, one for Homan Catholics, another 
belonging to the Church of England and third to the Baptist 
Misdon, a convent and eeveral ^ucational institutions, of which 
the most unp 4 ::iFtimt is the Have^shaw CcUego^ The population, 
which was 42,tpG7 in 1873 and 43 ,808 in 188J, increased to 47,186 
in 1891 and to 51,364 in 1061, inelading 4,810 persona in canton^ 
meuts. Of the total number of inhahitauts, 40,330 arc Hindus, 
8,886 are Muhammadana and 3,047 arc ChriEtians, and there 
are also a few Jain^ and members of the Brshmo ^am&j. 

The towTi itself extends from the I^lahanodl on the north to 
the Kstjutl on the south, and covera a largo juea amount ing to 
about 4 square miles- It is practically divided into two parts 
the aative towTa atraggling along the bank of the Xatjuii and 
extending northwards to the cantonment boundary'* and the can*’ 
tonments* which run along tlie southern bank of the Mahiqpdl. 
The houM-^a of the Europeans extend along both sides of Che road 
running piuwUoI to the latter river, and thfise on the northern 
side of the road ronmiaud a mognifieetit view over the broad 
wnleni of the MahanadE with a long chain of wooded hills hning 
the horixon- On the southern side of the town are the Commis^ 
sjoner s and Collector's olbees^ built on a huge stone embankment, 
which protects ,thc native quarter from the great floods of the 
Kfttjiiri; the vievir aeross iia wide bed, set off Ijy the iindulaling 
liills fo the south-w'cBt, is searicely less attmetive than that acroas 
I he Mah^n adL 

The picturesque appearance of Cuttack at traded the notice 
even of the staid Muhammndau historiana, and ike author of the 
8 air«iil-Mntikliarin gives the following description of it:—**The 

* It }\Mm Ipixil 4prtd«d (o willfclrmiir IIm: Ircr^jic fra-ni CaUJick UIeI 13|> thut 

{.iLftco PI fl tuilj buy fttKtioH. 
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gro^id whorem the furtress Mid ttia city of Uultnok iiro acated » 

^ MaliaiiiMii and thoaa 

0 Xatjun. Tlio iwtti tliat mo washed by the two Hvenj 
are surmujidt^ by a st^j; wall with eciimrea rtoao eemag aa a 

ft "l Uiow rivera wUdi 

hM tJio Maliaimd, ^mea a migbty etmiii of about 2 A-a* ' 

Katjhm of half ae n.ucb. The 
foriiMs of ]>arabati ta Bcatod^oa the Maliauadf, and h about 
« *(M in circuit ; it is buUt.of abiie, brick and mortar with 
a great deal of art . But the city of Cuttack itself rtTottiba on 
the lessor nvor a about 2 h, from the ohadol. The Gover- 
nws pdiu* and the hou.wa of the nobility and priaoinal oiliwiia 
1 ^ waterside, and are mostly Boated on 

c t ^ yards above the mound, 

cut a luu^Jeome appearanee ; and they overlook on both S 

amund. The Iwriaria la bounded by a forest of beautiful loftv 
ra^, Uiat estend m far as the eye oun reaoli, and line tlie bottom 

wountaina tliot seem to reach the 
eiy 6 > j and tl^ beautiful prospect, witli ita triple circle of 
beauhCB, IB enjoyed by the inhabitauta the whole year round » 
of Ac^rdoig to Ihe cgeudary amount preecrvi^ in theltadaU 
l enjiki, cr leaf records of the temple of JagaonaO; ^ 

„r« -thfrarsr&riL' 

itifral ImiiiilM, 1,0 „ a,|,i ortaUiriod a tovm on tha rfria 

at laaa W»oa„ Ua, Iwa rivoK, aad to h.,., pXeS it fl,? 
jaandau™. by „aaa, ot a m>so^ aa-baalnaL 

»bn aajaod ia Iba aaOdla of So llth ^aST ilZ'^i 
too iwa. oapitol Ly aa DaUyiaj fottran on Uu wSh™ hSHt 

Woo a^laiaiag IW a.*, fljaaoLy L^„To.r°v.“‘' 
VTotob, ngattylaj; ia Saaakrit a roiad laaidanae or ioat f *** ■ 

4aa. ot:” ist 
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of tlio fonndnlion o! Cnttnck by the Keearl kings cauTic»t however 
bo regiuded m aiithoritfitlvc. m tlio chronicler of Ihoeo kinga 
givea in the Madnla Panjlki are Ijohe^^ed by many Beliolitre to be 
unieK&blo ; but there tmn be no donbt tbut Ciittnck was the 
<yipital of the indigonotia kingr of Orissa from a very early date, 
For ihia it was admirably adapied by the pataxal strength of 
it^ podtiou which rendered it a safe place of defence. To quote 
the Soir-ul^Miitakhimn " Aa thia spot (j| fortunivte ground is 
suTTOuiided on every ade by waters of two livers, such a 
situation renders it very etrong ^ and alionld any enemy attempt 
to ijeaiego the plac^o by coming to an undcndnnding a-ith tlio 
neighbouring mmlndais, and the Kcge flbould ehanco to bo 
protracted until the beginning of the niiny isoasen^ he would 
find it dilficult to subastt and Ins convoys would be gxeatl 3 " at a 
l^ 5 wbowto appruech his cAtnp» Bui indcfnendeatly of tJmt, tho 
country round this island, and indeed throughout tlie whole of 
h very diffieult ground, espccioliy about the miny Keason,- 
wlion it becomes so v<ay interseetod by frequent rivers and endte£;a 
deep torrents, that an onomy woidd find it impo^ble to reach 
the end of bia joiu'no}".” The natural strength ^ of Cuttack wa^ 
stiU further increased by Mukunda Dova, the last Hindu king of 
Orissa, who built the great fort of B^rabSti on the sontiiem bank 
of tho MahanadL 

On the flubjugution of Orissa by KaU X^iibar, tho Afghan 
Genend of 8ulaiin&n Karan!, tho fort into tlio bands 

of tlio conquerors, who did not however remeiln long in po^sesrion. 
In 1575 A,D. DiGd Ehftn, tlio last Afghan king of Oriaao, was 
defoatod by iVxlar Mai and Jlaoim Klikn at Mnghalm^r^ and 
taking refuge in Cuttack oxocnted a treaty Uicro, by which ho 
w'os allowed to retain Orissa on ceding Biljai and Bengal to the 
Emperor Akbar ; but in 1576 In$ diaastrons defeat and death at 
B^jtnahal left tho way clear for the Imperial forces, and Cuttack 
berime the capital of tbe Mughal SubahdArs. * In the troubled 
times which followed during tho vioeroyalty of All Vaidi KhlUj 
it iigaia Ijccame tlie centre' of fierce confliotfi* Ali Vardi KMu 
fimt had to wre^ it from the grasp of Miindiid Knlf KMn, the 
brotherdndaw of his predsressorp and then, wlien the people rose 
in revolt against the oppressaons of his Deputy, he was forced hj 
martii again to Cuttack with an ftmiy of 20,000 men. loa 
Bakr All Khan, vrho hod assumed tho Govemment, wixs cmaimped 
with bis troops and artillery on the southern bank of the ^fohi- 
nadf, but All Yordi KliAn's soldiers, plunging into the riwr^ 
quickly crossed to Cuttack at the Jobm gM, and disiKsmirg the 
opposing forces entered tbe town in triumph (1741 A.D.). The 
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Ifaratlife now, Lowovier, Iwgftn to ovcnun Orifisa, imd for the next 
teu 3'^^^ wfl luvo a confuted reooitL of marching and counter 
morobiiifB, iq which Cttttiick was tlia prize for which the ewntend- 
isg parties struggled. Not long after the depart mo of Alt Tardi 
hii&ii, Ifaghujl lihoQsla suddenly burst upon Orissa and appooiod 
Under the walls of the fort, where the garrison sustained a 
rigorous sege for about a month. The Htodol w*ds Lowotct ill 
furnished for a long (kfonce, ppjviaions ran short, and at last the 
commandant capitulated and the hToratlijis took posseasion of the 
ort3. in ii-^U liagliuji Bhonala, who had m the meantime been 
busj’ with hia raids in Beugol, retired to Bcr&r, and next year Al' 
Vanli Khan detonnined to conduct a vigorous campaign against 
the Ifarath^ iu Orissa and to recover the capital, Keinforco* 
menls were seat from Bcrir by the Marathaa, but Alt Vanii 
Khan, making a forced march, eompolled them to surToudorthe 
fort after a siege of fo days. It sooa passed again into tho hands 
uf the Marathaa on tho eeadon of Orissa to them in 1751, and 
^ey held undisputed possession of it till the ad^'out of tlio British 
in IbOtJ, Tho Morathas had shut themselves up in tho fort, and 
the small invo^ng force oatered Cuttack without meeting any 
opposition on the 8th October 1803. They at once started to ereet 
hattenes and moko the approaches. The fort, strongly built of 
^ne aud aurrounded by a wot diteh, vaijing from 35 to 13a feet 
iu breadth, hod only one eutrance, with a very narrow bridira 
l^iug over the ditch to it. Tho kttorios we« completed by the 
night of the 13th October, five hundred yards from the south fooe 
of Ilia fort, and they eommeneod firing early the Mo wine 
mOTnmg. By 11 all the defences had been knocked io pieces, 
oud the ^ns of the fort silenoed. The storming party, consist, 
mg of a detachment from His Maieaty V 22ud Regiment ond the 
Ma^aa b,^p«an Regiment, 400 sepoys from the 20th Beniml 
Xahve Infantry tbe 0th and 19th Madras Native Infantry, and 
ftThUery, a $is-poiiTider to blow op^a tte advanoed 

from the fort, M it wns nearly forty minutes hoforo tho vricket 
"Utficicntly o]^a to admit one man. Tho Euiopoims 
P^nsiagly but with such rapidity, that, notwithstoS 
^e tMslanco at the inner gales, they ootered wiUi the ganisoif 

after a i-ory wvero loss abandoned the fort, 

oi' y “a-uaa.ta,.,th.ta 

® .7, , 6S), and waa appaj^ontly a ^^1* 

SS M a ’S?" ^ Ain-i-AkWl it is 

which woa u^ oi niuo courts, tho first of 

a was used for the olephanfs, eameU and hoisoe; the soooud 
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triis a atoifr>houae fo; the aitilleiy aud militniy stGiea, ntiit als> 
cental nod. qaartcra for the gntuiU and other Rttenilanta; the third 
was oocupied by portera and other vatehmeitt the fourthly urti- 
ftcera, and the fifth by tiio kitcheoB. The el-tth couteined the 
It&ja’B pubUe apfuiments, the eereDth was used for the truiiBac. 
tioQ of private basines;, the eighth was the Eon&na, aad the math 
(»Rtained the R&ja’s owe sleeping apartments. It was here that 
tlie Muglial duhalidats held their oi>nrt, and fortunately we have 
a description of its splendour in tlio noconat of William Bruton, 
who visited it with Ralph Cartwright in 16d3, Ro was mneh 
impressed with the magnificonw and pomp of tile stately Court of 
Maleaady, os he calls it, Mulcandy being appareotly a corrupt 
form for ifukitnda Deva, “The English traveUera,*' writes 
ilr. Wilson in ‘ The Early Aunals of the English in Bengal/ 
“reached the place from the east over a long narrow caiifleway, 
and were cor ducted through a labyrinth of huildi&ga to the oonit 
of puhlie audieaoe. Here Bruton and his compauiona awaited 
the coming of his Highness, and found tlunnaelves objects of 
T ouf th curiosity. At lost the word came tliat the nabob woe 
approaching. Tlio place was forthwith spread wdth rich carpets, 
grdd pillars being placed at tho corners to hold them don-n, and 
in the middle a red velvet holster for his Highness to lecUno 
against. Then, preceded by lus brother, a comely man carrying 
a sword, ftceojnpunied by fifty gmve-lookiag oourtieis, aod greeted 
on all «dea with low prostrations, eame the ^fogul Governor, 
a fair ami stately personage, leaning Ms arms upon two of Ms 
attendants, TMs was Agh^ Muhammad Xam|n, a Persian 
grandeOi bom in Tohiin, who was in high favour with the 
Emperor 8bah Joh&n, and had recently been sent to Orissa 
to wage war against the King of Gothonda. He very aJfably 
inclined hia head towards Mr, Cartwright, who was presented to 
him bv Mirs^ Momlu, and, slipping off hia sandal, offered *hia 
foot to Oar merchant to kiss, which he twice refused to do, but 
at last he was fain to do it/ Then the nabob and the whole 
court sat down CTOssdegged. The English merchant brought 
forth his presents, and made his requests to tho nabob for trading 
privileges. But by the time he bad reached the end of hiastoiy, 
the King’s almoner gave the signal for prayers, and*the whole 
oompany knelt down with their faces towards tho setting sun. 
Prayers being ended, ai^ hurinesa laid aside, the palace wivi soon 
abUsse with countless was tapere which the attendants lighted up 
with great ceremony/’ 

Even as late as the beginning of the 19th ceatut}% tho citadel 
must have been an imposing sight, to judge from Mr, Stirling’s 
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desicriptioii of it. “The only moiaumotit/’ihe Trate%/^of the 
&a}apati wltioh their ainoient: capital exhibita ia the 

fortresa B&iabid, built probably in the 14th century by E4j& 
Anmiga Bhlni Bool S(}mo aaeribe its erection-to Tolinga Mukund 
Dee+ tlio last of the independent sovereigns of Orissa^ and othora 
refer it Iwk to a period m early as the times of the Se&nri 
d^Tiasty. However that point may stand, it* square doping 
towers or laslionSf and general style^ bespeafa dearly a Hindu 
origin* The Muhammadan or Marathi govemom mldod a round 
bastion nt the nngle^ and construeted the great arcliecl 

gate^nay in tlie eostem faoe, whioh aLteratious are alluded to in a 
Pcrdati inscription, gidng for the date of the mpalTS and addi¬ 
tions, the foarth year of the leigii of Ahmed ShaJi or A.B* 1700. 
The fort haa dotible walls built of atone, the inner of which 
enclose a reotangtilar area inenaiiring 24-50 by 1^800 foot. The 
entrance lies through a granrl gateway on the east, flauliod by* two 
lofty square towers, hanug the sides ineUning inwards, frota the 
base to the summit A noble ditch faced with masonry surrounds 
tho whole, measuring in the broadest part two hundred and twenty 
feet across, Fn:jni the centre of the fort rises a huge square 
bastion or cavalier supporting a flag-atafi. This feature, combined 
with the loftiness of the battlements on the river face, give to the 
edifice an imposing, casteUated appearanee, so much so that the 
whole when seen from the opposito bant of the Mah&nadi 
presented to the imoginafiou of La Motte, who tra^^lled 
throngh the proiinoo in 1767 A.D., gome resemblance to the west 
side of WincLior Castle. No tracer of the famona palace of tJaja 
Mulciimi Deo nine stories in height, mentioned in the Ain-i- 
AJcImui. am to be fonnd within tlm walla of fort B&raMti, btit the 
fragments of sculptured oortiioes, etc, whichharo been dug up at 
different time*, and mom ospedaUy a masaiva onndelabro, or 
pillar funuslied with branches for holding %hts, formed of the 
fine grey indumted dilorite or pot atone, are probably the remains 
of eom^j large and splendid edifice.^' 

There U little in the present appearance of the fort, or 
as it IS generally called, which answei's to tlic above description. 
The Bublic Works Department, in early vandal duys» stripped 
the old binding for the gate of their stone, which they used for 
the PaLse Point light-house and other buildings as well os for 
metalling the roads^ and thus converted the fort into an unsightly 
of mounds, and the ground within the moat into a 
"w^deraesa of stone pits. The old tv7d now contains the buildings 
^ Staiinn Club, and the hospital, magazine and other huild- 
ings o this the Madras regiment ivliich is etatioubd at 
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Cnttfiiik. The great arphed gateway to tJio oa*t and an old 
moaquo, named after Tallu Khan Raliam. iinr the only ohjeeta of 
an^'qnaiian inteieat wtueh remain intact, , 

In qnte of alKita attmetiona, the Mughal and Marilha UIIS/!;. 
Goremora tUd not leaide in the fort, btit in a jkalaice at TjHhagli 
on ^e hank of the Katjm. Aocording to William Bruton, 
‘^olthoagh tlio palace of the nabob he so large ia extent and so 
iQagnifleent in atnicttire, yet Uo himself will not lodge in it, hut 
every night he Icjdgeth in tenU, witli liia most trusty sen'anta and 
guards about him; for it is an ahominatiou to the Moguls (wliich 
are white men) to rest or deep under tlm mof of a house that 
another man hath hnilt for his ontn honour. Ami llierefore he 
was building a polnoo, which lio purposed should be a fahrie of 
a rest and future lemomlffunce of his renown: he likemse 
keepcth three handred women, who are nil of them the daughter 
of the host and ablest subjects that ho hath.*’ The Commimioner s 
residence now oceu^es the dte of this palace. ^ 

The only other building of antiquarian interest in the town 
is the Rusul, which Stirling describes as an autique-looting 

e^fioa standing in the midst of a fine garden, which contains 
certain relies of the Prophet commissioned'from Mecca by the 
NawibNarim Shuja-ud-dm Khan, or Ins son Mohammad Taki 
Khan, the btter of whom ties buried wathin the endoaure. 

From an inscription I'p* si/u it appears that it ■ was built by the 
Naw4b Slmjl-ud'diu Muhammad Khan in the reigu of Shah 
12). It is an ordim^ hriok building, covered with 
whitewash of no special merit, inside which the foot-prints of the 
Prophet a^ kept in a badn of water. This holy water is given 
to iwmoM visiting the shriao aud ia nsed for oimiig diseases. The 
boUdiiig is plenanntly sitnated iu a largo garfen, where tJiere are 
many tomha of former custodians of the shnne ; it is supported 
by n large endowment and is well looked after. 

The ccmeteiy contains tombs with ibscriptions dating back to 
1808 the most interestijig of w'hioh is one, dated 1^8U, with an 
epitoph to the meinoiy of one Turner, on artificer, which nms •— 

1 * My bamjdcr and anvil lie declined, , . 

My bellows too hare lost their wind. 

My time is spent, my glass is run, . 

My last nail's drove, my work is done. 


DenU -A village in tlie Jajpur sulMlivision, situoted 2 imlw 
«est of 'the police-irtation of Dharmshila. It eootoiiis a 
tomplo lo Gokanieewar, which f 

tlie bend of the river Brihmani round the BeuU hill. Ihe roof 
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of Uio pillared hall haa falleo, and the temple ia in a bad stale of 
rep^, la front of it grows a lamymi-tree, at tJie foot of wMeh ia 
a life^a^zed monolithic image of the four-handed Viahim. whioh 
was recovered sonie years ago from the river-b^. 

False Poiat.—Cape, harbour and light-hoiise in the Konilri- 
pirn snlMliviaicin, situated on the north of the Mdianadi esfuary, 
in latitude SO’ 20 ' N., and longitude 86 ’ 47 ' E. It Jerivea ifs 
name from the oiremnstance that it waa often mistaken by aliius 
for Point Palmyras one degree farther north. The liarbour con- 
sists of an anchorage, landdocktd by islands aud aand-baab with 
two □a.igable channels mknd. Tlw light-hnuse stands on the 

-r? ± nu>oaoon,imatitnde 

■ 20P 19 dO N, and longitude 8(7* 44' 30' E. The anchorage ia 
protected by two sandy reefs, cidled Long Island and Dowd^-U 
Mand, and IS completely lauddocied by the latter. Point 
R^e on he DW^well Island shelter the entronoe; and 

^rthcr in h™ Plowden Island, for the most part alow jnnglv 
swamp, with a hmited area of high groimd auitohle for bnilding 
p.^ and posing good drinking-water. The barlmur is 
sate and roomy, the channel pro|>erly Voyel, and a soft mud 
bottom prevents injniy to vesseU runiiing aground. The mrt 

la open throughout the year, but during thf few vear, 
inner harbo^ has sUt^ up. and vei»e£dniwing X 14 of 

vater Qow k%v 0 to lie at the outer iiadiorfli^ A Pnrf 

and^ Assistant Superintendent of Oustoias^atationed b^re ' 
Two ^pamtee^nels lead inland from the anchora« bm 
Jambu nver on north, and on tJic south the Baku^ W 
dwp branch of the Malianadi. Bara of sand iotemne between 
^0 anohon^ and these channels, bat at full fide cargo boat* S 
stcamereenter with ease. Several tidal creaks, nai-iS bvooim 
^boats throughout the year, also connect the barW with the 

low^t tide , after this, the channel grnduallv dcenen« tn in 
at he lowerfdide, and still bigBcr up to 18 feet. TovranlB Betil 

nairoTra to saeb an extent that naiiention b«ion,<« a 

heavily-lmfen coimby b^ats. The eftire eoimie of 
through a desolate countty, which dttiingS. ten! « 
ftaa OP jungleHTOvered awdinp. The Bftkud oroet ia ♦!, 

»<.b.t„eu™,u for mUo. 
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loog its TmMih, which is dtirhig the last 

qu^er at tJ> fit full tide cai]go boats and ateiuiierB enter 

t^ly. ^j ond teo bar a channel of 2 feet ia obtaioel, gradmdly 
dwpcDing to 8, then ahoaliog again to 2, and eventuaLly deepen- 

of in to 20 feci np to its jundion 
with the Mabanadi, a diefimoc of Ifl miles, Xt mis on tins 

The tn^e of Poise Point is ebiofly mth other Indum porta 
btit a wnademble export trade in rice and od-aecda ia also e^cd 
on VTith Colombo and Mauritius. The British India Steam Vori 
guriop Company make tlio place a regular port of call and p^cti- 
caUj have the monopoly of the trade. Ponnerlv it 
IKirt, and in 1877-78, it was entered by 202 vcBsels irith a too ^ 
of H 1 . 0 m) tons, the value of its trade beiut o^ 70 
tliat year it steadily doolined, and its trade still fni-fti* r * 

h»»,>w to w™ b»a «■„[- 1 ’^*''“5' *P1»» 

steadily gatoiog its iOOtog .Sir S “1* 

r^lB »itli a toonag, „t g|,,o‘Si entered 

ft’ ■■opo'ta Mug S,3J8 „j ,(8^25 71 nw 
Falaa Point w,» fonaerly eotuddand vo^ „w,w V ! i 
makna to »-liiDL it owed tbia ovil ropiitatio7lloa to a 
tafpearei Tboogb tlie IJwltS^f '-.r ‘ 

ft. ^ tew .la „ju»r aoohorag., S eootSTa 12 °, 

24 feet of water, provides pwteotion against the soutli ^ 

soon ; and despite the opening of the East 
vn nme of iU trade tuT ^creased of lal 

rf iuruS^''' ““ft* ft’ iJaS * 

Tm r, ‘'ft 53'Le, ^refc 

owieg to the greater im|»rt«D£Tf uL hdtor“l^"*a"^‘‘'"ft’ 

IS of great historical interest as Iwilno. -1 ^“^^arpur 

^abUshed by the English in ctfS 

his two companions, CoDev the ^ i ^artwnght and 

fte ehip-a g«ltcrm;Xr,Zpri heboid,Tl:”*’ “1 

to Catta.1 to abtam 1 SaltoJT ,t. 1“'“°” V 

Hero aey met wdtt a. goad a waloome“i .U)^.“ 
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miirch away, the Govomor of which had helped them mi their 
way witli horses; to rida and cooliea to cany thoir baggago^ imd 
hod esoortcd them with muao ployed moat delicately out*of 
tuuo, timo aud measiue." Awarding to Brutoiij o- nohloman 
named MoreymoTiiemo (ICirsa Momin)Ti one of the kiog^B groatast 
noblemen and hig most dear and ohicdest favourite,” mot them 
“ ot a great paginici or whioh ib o famous and eumptnoos 

service and wonhip there iiBed i and gi^'iog tJiem a wanti welooiriOp 
entertained thom with a very great foaet or costly ooUatiaTi/' 
Thifi great pagoda Bruton eaUs a stately and roagijifioent build- 
ingp hut what it actually was u not certain. Thera is an old 
templo of Siva at Ilariharpnr, Imowii locally as Sonmath^ but 
from the fact that llii'zs Momin and his followers stop^^ed in tlia 
pagoda^ it has been suggested that it may hare boon a pavilion 
otocted for royal encampmonts. After obtaining from the Mughal 
Governor the concession they bad detiianded;f the EngliEih rotumed 
to Hariharptir on tJie Khh May 1G33, and “ hosted” in the hoose 
cl their interpreter. They at oooe started to found a factory, 
and UmtoQ^s quaini deaeription o! thoir pn^ceedmgs shows what 
teen men of businm they were- On the ilth May, the day after 
they arrived^ he says, **ive wont to the Governor of tho town and 


flh&wcd him our or commiBjHon from the ting: tho 

governor made a great or courttsyi in reverenoo unto it, 

and promified his best, assistance and help in aujrihiiig that ho 
could do I and there the smd governor had a small present given 
to him. The fourteenth day, tho two merchanta went abroad^ 
and found out a plot of laud Siting to build upou; then they 
laid the king a ikro^ on it and ^laed upon it for the Company's 
use j and thero was no man that did or durst gainsay them for 
doing the snjno* The &ficcnth day they hired workmen and 
lahour^ws to meosEire the ground and to square out the foundarion 
of the house, and Kke^iBe for the woU, wliich wag ouo hundred 
ODneta Square^ ivhioh ia bO yards^ every eonet being half a yard or 
a foot and a half; and it behoved us to make haste for the time 
of the ™na was at hand. The sJsteentli day they laid the 
foi^tion of the walls, being G feet thick ; much haric w as mode - 
and many workmen about it j but iMg our first work waa but 
labour lort and cast away, for it onme to nothing. For on tho 
wghtwntb day the rains began with snch force and violence that 
li i -L to the gMund and washe<l it away as If 

no^n ^ jt dfytxQ I this fitorm continued without 

\ or loss, three weeks oomploto.” 

conmlotMl til r ^ again, and when it w'as finally 
completed, the Imgbsh proceeded to carry on u trade m tho siui 
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for which Hankarpor was ihen noted. The factory howoirer 
soon feu in ns the river silted up and otit off acceaa from 

theeea; in 1641 it wna on the pomt of diBaolarion^ and soon 
aitorwaida it was abandoned. 

Hsurispurgnrh ,^—A village dtnnted at tlifi extreme eonth-oaat 
of the distriet^ at the mouth of the Patna. It waa here that the 
English flret landed in IC33 wlien they come north from Madron 
in Older to exploit BengoL Whether by oceidoot or not, tJie 
Portugiioae appear to have got ^ond of their design^ and set upon 
them os they lay at anchor. The following oocount of their 
short etay hero is tohen from BnitDn''B dijuy of Ha voyage 
freprodnoed in Wikon’^s Early Annala of the EngUah in Beogah 
ToL I) :—^*‘'Tho twenl^-Piret of April, being ihen Eaatcr-day, wo 
were at andior in a bay l>efor 0 a town called narasapoore; it is a 
ploee of good strength with whom our merehojita hold oommeroe 
with eorrespondenoy. This twenty-first day in the inoramg 
Mr, llalph Cartwright sent tho money aahora to the Grovemor of 
Harsaapoore to take it into hia safe-keeping and protection tmtil 
auoh time he came ashore hirftseir So presently there come a 
Portugal frigate fiercely in hoatiUty towards ns, hut wb made 
ready for their cnfertaiiiinecit and fitted ourselves and the vessel 
for our befit defences ; hut at last they steored off from us, and, 
upon our command, shu name to an anchor somewhere near oa, 
and the maeter of her came on Ijoard of us, who being extimined 
whence he camo and whither ho was boimd^ to w'hich demands ho 
niiswered nothing worthy of belief as tho sequel showed : for he 
seemed a trioodly trader^^ but was indeed a falsa invader (where 
opportunity and power nught halp and prevail) ; for, on Uie 23nd 
day, Mr. Cartwright wont oahoro to tho Governor of Horaaapoore * 
and on tho 34th day, the said master of tho frigate (with the 
o^stonoe of some of the ribble-rabhle rascals of the town) did set 
upon Mr. Cartivright and Mr. Colley, where our mon (being 
Oppressed by multitudes) hod like to have been all doin or spoiled, 
but that {Lud-Up) fhe (or vico-kiag there) resonod them 

with two handled men. 

lu this fray Mr. Thomas CaUoy was eore hurt in one of 
his liandi, and one of our men much wounded in the lug and 
head; their injcAwfti, or India pilot, was stabbed in lha gn>in 
fftieoi and much niiscliief w'oa done and more intended ; but by 
God’s help all was pacific^ The twenty-aeventh day of April wo 
took Have of the governor and town of Horssapo^jru (1 mean 
three of us) i namely, Mr Cartwrighti M illiani TJniton, and John 
Dobflon, leaving ilr* Colley and the four men with Inm, till news 
could be sent bock to llieiu from the imbobk court at Cutteke 
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or of our fiiiceea® nnJ pi’occ^dnigpa tlieto wstU 0^ 

otk'er g;oodi&|; for ho is do wi*^ iiiGrciiaDtjtlitti voiitureB too DiU^Ji in 
oiie bottonit ht thtit ia too troduloiiis to Imst ilalioniotaius or 
IiifiddB.;* 

JajpuT sub-division,—North-’^^cfitom fiub-div^^slon rd tho 

aifihnot, lying bet^^een 20=^ 3fJ' md 21® 10^ N., find a->® 42^ and 
8G- 37' 13p, find extending over 1,115 eqiinre imlea. Ita popula- 
tioB n oa m, m ui 1901 iigaiiiat 535,910 in 1891* The west of 
the snWiFieion Uea on the fringe of the Chota Nagpur platenu^ 
and thiB portion la Very a|>areely populated. Toworda the eaati 
which consiafa of w. feitile highly cultivated phdn, the density 
increnaea, the figure for the t^LoIb &iib-division li)olng 503 pcrfionfl 
to tho Rquuro mde* It contains one town* Ji^jpni', its iie&d- 
^UEntcrSp anti 1,S80 villages. In 1903-04 tJio area under cultiva¬ 
tion was returned at 58G square miles, of which 50 were irrigated 
from tho canals, and the area of eulhirahle waste at 43 square 
TOllcfl* 

Jajpnr town.—Head-queuieni town of the sub^iAiEioii of the 
same name, picturesquely ^tuated on the right hank of the 
Baitarani river in 20° 51' N. and 86® 20' E, Popidatioa 
{1901) 12,111. It is aUo the head-quarters of a PuhEo Work* 
Department suh-diviston^ and, he^des tlio usual public offices^ 
oontcuns u an English High school, and a charitable 

cHspensary with 4 beds for male and 2 beds for female patients, 
Tlie towTi is 14 Tillies from the Jajpiir lload station on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Ilaila^Tr% but as tliero is no good rood, the 
journey cannot bo conveniently |jerformed except in a or 
on horse-hack, but neither horses nor jmJ/IjV are avfulnble at 
tliB station mthout prerions amiugement. A new road from 
the Vy&s Sarobar statioD has recently been constructed, and the 
■ town is also connected with the Grand Trunk or Jaganuath Hoad 

by on uiunetalled road, 9 imlos loug» 

LA%n?tHtwj Tlie oarue J^ijpur (Jajnspum, the town of the aacrifioe) is eon- 
biitisty. 2icctedi witli the legend that Brahma brought 10,000 Brihinana 
from Kanau] for the performance of a teu-lioise sacrifice (Dai^dst- 
cann^tfa tjnjnn)^ Among the gods who thionged to this august 
saorifico oame Holy Mother Ganges (Gangi); and tradition 
a^^rts that ever sineo tliose solenm rites slie hfls gent an offshoot 
oE het waters through tho bowels of the earth into Orieaa, which 
emerges us the sacTod Baitarani river, the Sty'x of tlie Hindus, 
Idling afiide the mjihical Endnni, it apj:»cars possible that 
great oereinony was performed with the object, of raviviiig 
the BrahnianicDl faith and of siipplanthig Buddhism, which 
had obtained a firm hohi on the counhy', Buro BriJimana were 
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OTidontly* therofure, imported from ICanauit the greats! Btrong- 
liold of tJio Brahmaoical faith ija Northern India. The king with 
whom the reriral of Brnbnmnism in OriaBa in UBunllj associated 
had his o^rptal at Jajpiir, and tha great ceremojiy^ which tlie 
in^'entiTo genins of later mjihologiafs attribniea to Brahma^ 
have bean hla yvork. A somewhat amiLar stoiy h current in 
Bengal, where five Brahmans^ the aneestem of the modem Kuhns, 
ore said to have been brought from Kanauj by king Adisilra. 
There ore tradJtionfl that the Bro^hmans who oongiegated at 
Jaipur for the great saorifieo and their deseeudanta gradually 
spread over the rest of Ori&sa, and it is noticeable that the town 
and its neighbottrhood are still inhabited by large cjolonies of 
Br^imanSj holding royal grants called 

Another tradition eonneets Jfijpnr adtli the Gaya legend, 
according to which Jirahoxa induced Gaya Asura {a respeetable 
pagan monster of great sanctity, whose only fault was that ha 
would saAT 3 sinners frtjm perdition) to lie dofwu for a fea&t to be 
held on his body j and having dona so, placed a largo stone on 
him to keep him there. Gaya, however, struggled so violenily 
that it I was neceBsarj', when force foiled, to persuado him to he 
quiet, which was done by a promUe being made that the gods 
would take up their alKHle on him pemianently, and that auy one 
w'ho made a pUgrlmaga ts the spot, and performed certain core- 
monies, simuld save himsolf and his aDoe&tors from the penalties 
of tho Hindu place of torments Such was the vast bulk of the 
monster that when stretched on the ground his head rested at 
Uayai and his navel at t ^ sacred well^ a few feet 

deop» called tho Gaya Xibhi (navel) dill eommenioratefl Ma falL 
Here tho pilgrims moke oiferings ol or rice-cokoa m on 

expiation of the sins oi their anoestoiSt in the same way m in the 
great pilgrim city of Gaya. L)r. ilajendralala Mltia sees in this 
legend on allegory o£ the triumph of Hinduism over BudJiusm, 
aud suggests that tho arcti covered by tho body of Gaya j>erlmps 
alludes to the territory hi whioh Buddbifim pre viiilcd; and it may 
bo that this legend, like that of the great sacrifice from whirii 
the town obtains it* mme, points to the former prevideuec of 
Buddhism and to its disapiiearmicc before the growing popularity 
of iho Brohmanical faith. 

The GayA legend is a Yidmuito legend, in wMch \ islmn plays 
itn important part; and it is iuteresting to nodco that side by side 
with it is a well-known Sivaiio legend which explains tho sanctity 
of Jajpur as a soered city of the bloody goddCRs, KalL According 
to tins mjih, Siva becoiuo so disoonsolalo after Iho doath of 
his wife Sat! that he w^andcred for ages througli the world 
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fftrrying licr corjiflCi To piit ^ oud to lusi dofipoodonoy, VislioiL 
mi up tlie oofpao with hk celobrated efinkm iuto SI 
which fuUiu^ in lui mflny plaooa muili-j tho 51 pbwxs ot pilgifiimg^ 
devoted to the goddesa of demotion. X tomp^ ftt Jajpur, 
con taming tho imiigu of Siiti under the uamo of JJirajft or tho 
poe^onle^ oiiCi now itcirk^ tho tioered &jw>t on wbich oao of those 
fragments fell. Tho prosokit building is compaiativoly rooont and 
e-unnoL he of iiu earlier date than tko 14th oonturj; but the site 
ia voiy old, and from tho mention of ” Bhaja Ksbetm in the 
Mahibhonita it boa heon inforred that it wm n aocred spot os early 
oa tho 2nd or 3rd eentury A.D, 

Jajpur is iydd to have nhiired, with Bhuboneewar, ihe hcmoiir 
of being the capital of Oria^ till the lt)th oontuiy A^D.^ whoii 
tho sent of Govemiiieut waa romoved to Cuttuok, the prosont 
capital of the Proriuce; and it Juis been anggosted that tho name 
ia derived froni Jajalipuia, as Jajiti SesaTl, the finat KtsBari king 
of Orisao, it is sold, held hii ooini here in tho 5th oontory and 
built liimsoli n cosilo and palooa in the tomi. It did notj how¬ 
ever, loBO ah its impjrtancep oa it continaed to ho one of tho flvo 
Kai»ka4 op fortlDed capitab of the hinga of Orifisa, and at a 
later period, Muhammad Taki Kliau, the Deputy of the NawSb 
ShujA-ud-dinn held his court and built a pulane hero on the site 
now occupied by the sub-di^'i^iomd Imldings. Ilia pabwie was 
pulled down by one of the Marathn who ufied tho atone 

to build Ins own maxmon and ttio temple of Gobindji ut Bhog- 
m&dhab, a mile from the town* 

Tradition saya that the last great battle between Muiunda Deva 
and the Afghan oonqnorors wna fought at a place, eallod Gobim 
Tikri, about 4 mBes to the iiorlh-east. The place is etili dreodedf 
aa it is bcUeved that whole armies ora lying sunk Ln the adjoinmg 
marshes, where they still beat their drums and blow their-tnunpets 
at dead of night* 

Jajpnr contains within its limits relit* of almost all the phases 
through which image w'orship bos posacd in Orissa* Leaving the 
temple of Bira}&, ono finds shrines of Siva scattered all over the 
town and its viciuily, of which the most important are those of 
Aklifliuduleswar, jVgncsw'or^ and Trilochanoswar, The first two 
st least must bo of some antiquity, as they are mentioned, in the 
M&dolik Paoji, or palm-leaf chronicles of tbo temple of Jagannath, 
m having received grants from King Ananga Bhima Deva, 
The temple of Akhaadale^war con tains among others a wcU-can'Ted 
ima^ of a Email naked figure with a placid countenance, which 
is eridently a Jama Tirthankara j and the lingam of Agneawur is 
brin. ved to change its colour every quarter of the day. 






On tlio bonk of tlio satwil Budliimiil, Eduui]| siete by ^de, a 
modem letnplo of JngmiiiaUi eFttotod in tho titHQ of ItagliLiji 
131 ioub1^p couttuniug au iiuag^ removod frotu tUo lort ut bolnnip^t 
mill u Tiiiijih oldor tmnplo of ludi of ths usiuil Onssaio tj'po. l^o 
tlio «tt»t of 'Kali's temiilo ovorlooting tlio biid of Uie sacn,^ 
river, is a niLiod gollcry oontauung oiglit lifo-^ nwuoUuiio 
stiitueB of Uio BOven JtoLhors, Indian ij Varalu, Vobluiavi, Kuni^, 
Yiuim Miitri, Kill, and lludraai, mid of the Nrisinglm WaiDstioa 
of Visliuu. Stirlii^ wiitoa of them us follow's: —" Thoy uio smd 
to Imre boeo reoovured lutoly out of the smid of tlie river, Tuliew 
tliey worn tossed by tlio Mugbalji oa tbair ahiiiiefl being deatrojed, 
by u ma/idjfju of Cuttack who built the edifioo in which they ure 
auw dopo^od. The Sgure of Kali ia ficuljjtured iu a very Bjiinted 
uaaner; she iis repieaonted with ua use in oao hand and a 
full of blood in the other, dancing in an infuriated atbtude after 
the destruotioa of the giant Uukta Yija, and tmmplmg uncoQ- 
6<siouiily on her huaband ihihidova, who, aa the mblo nm^ hua 
thrown hhimeli at her feat to solieit her to desist fwm thooe 
violent movementa which were shakiog the whole world. That 
of Yania Matri, tho mother of Yama, is also a irtntiug ond 
remarkable piece of sculpture. Her form is that of a hid^us 
decrepit old w oman seated on a ijcdestul, quite naked, with a 
conntoaanco alike expressive of extreme ago and that Boumesa 
dispomtioa wbiuli has rendered her proverbial as a MOim 

On an island in the middle of the nver stimda the temple of 
Yurahaaatb, tho boar iuoarnation of Yislmu, wliich le to have 
been repaired by King rrataparudradova (1 iOt—loJd A.D.) end 
^ have^la^n ^^ited by Ghaitaaya, the Bengal a^^ of 

ifiin, about A.D. lolO. The temple is approached by a flight of 

stops, the name of which, Dusiavameda tihat, commemomtoa ^ 
great saerifice moutioned above. AVithiu the compound o ^ 
S^oDalOHioer's quartors.ure four eoloaaal images nam^ 
Siimunda, Xndrmn, and KaUJuga, Xlmy adorned the 

oolonnadfi of the Mukti watniaii t or couclavo of landitsj but wero 
flunjr down by the conquoroiSi who broke up the remain r, 

S 11“ “ r “*“1 “SLt 

tiou ol Uia Irou Ago, whMi WM ymsW te™ M SXo 

about a mile oflf, whore it wsa lying buned, and the fii^ tUiw ^ 

mombem of the Hindu group kiowm aa the 
S the bigoted fury of the iluhamm^ had 

oculuiy witli maturwhb obtiimyd tom ^ 
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temples. It bos four omiDorts on tlio oiist face, (tod three domes 
Or the rogf^ which ore mero oovermga to the tlireo Hot grouiid 
domm fonoing the roof ol the interior. Tliert ura openings to tho 
interior of the domes on the roof) and veiy possibly tlioy wem 
iised,^ And ere naed, oa plnces of concealineDt. There is a I'erslAn 
insoription over the centre doorway, of which the following is a 
translation:—^“In the time of Aniangaeb, w'hoso Rplondonr 
reaches the sfors and will remain os long ns tho stars cndiiro, in 
the time of the Xuwalb whose virtues altog'ether htyoud prftiBo 
or description, the Xaw4b estabUshed b tho rity of Jaipur a 
mosque of such magnificonco that tho domes of it make the shy 
wnceal itMlf. II yon desire to hear tho messages of tlio angeU, 
spend a night in it, Abu Kosir KhAn reigned when tbo mosouo 
was erectedthen wss tbe.iime of Abn Narfr Xh&n.’^ 

^ leading from the bazar to the 
temple of Direji, a mafisivo stone pillar, known a& tbo Chandoswar 
pdiar exquisitely ehiscUed and wcU proportioned, marks the site 
tem(de of proportionate diraenaioiw, every trace of which Itaa 

three mormons blocks of stone, each about 5 feet long, 
o feet bre^ and 2 feet thick The monolith itself is 3i feet 
WeUedoff for some inihcs at each mmer, 
and flutrf above for a height of alxmt 20 feet. On the top of the 

wrought into a regulnr^^capital 

is then ?nT bb Bculptm^. The done’ 

.. shape of a lotus calyx which supports tho 

of vr On this was be Bgure 

mi * 1 whlfsh was palled down by the great Mitsal- 

in the *' leonoelast was boa-over tnifited 

^d te^^of ? 

^ ™ 'Wl'-Hortbo dm™, 

tothicl it i.ixpoMi""“ 

graphic acoonJ^t nf ? wi?^ ^o quote the 

i^oSLrtX i “?'* 

eonspicaouR monnmoK^ ' fllinnes, now fccms the most 

ThTSnlirof rriosls. 

stabled their horses in th* TT’*^ •^ath and Beventeenth centuries 

P^«ea, end tore down the great 
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tomples, Htono by etono, to build ro)*!!! ueadeucea for thoir am 
chiefa. At first tho Orisair deities, who beciuuo tbo demons of tbo 
Mnflolm&ns, as tho gods of Oreoce mid Home fumiehed devils to 
primitive ChrUteadom, resisted by signs and portonts. But there 
came a saint in the Afghan nnuy, named Ali Bukhor, a follower 
of Kala Fabar, whose detestation of tho infidel liad transported 
him from Control Asia to tho Bay of Bengal, and whose piety 
(or perseoiition) oowed the esil spirits of tho bygone creed into 
^enee> Ho throw down tho colossal statues of the Hindu gods, 
and for nearly three centuries they have loin prostrate under his 
mystical spells. Tho great high pluco of Sivaism resounded with 
the Friday prayers and tho daily readings of the Eorfin; and a 
curious document, dated upwards of tivo hundred years ago, still 
enjoins the Jijpur authorities to pay the cost for lamps to the 
Mosalmfin family in ehaige of the publio minifriration of Islim,”' 

This Ali Bulthar, legend relates, hod his head cut off in the 
final assault in Fort Birabfiti at Cuttack, but his headless trunt 
spurred his horse till it reached Jaipur. Here tho body was 
buried on the high terrace where his tomb still stands, his horse 
being buried in a separate grave besido him, It is ehaiaoteristio 
of this iconoclast that bis tomb sliould be built on the site of tbe 
MitJiii nuiiufuptft which w'as destroyed by tho conquerors. 

Not tar from Jfijpur is a pcoulbu bridge of 11 arches, called iha 
the Tontulimnl bridge, wliioh apjjoars to belong to an age ignorant Tsjitati. 
of the use of the arcb, and to be one of tho bridges erected by the 
early sovereigns of Orisao. Tbe arebes aro formed entirely by 
corbelling, J>., by making each sucoossivo layer of maaouiy 
overlap tbe layer below, until tho two piers come to w-ithin a foot 
of each other at tho top. On tliis space a long narrow block of 
stone is laid as a sort of koy^tone, over which enormous blocks of 
stone, some of them dj feet long and halt that in breadth, are laid 
transvereoly, apparently with the object of making the upper layer 
of tlio idem on oauh ride grip the koyrione. The whole bridge is 
about 210 foot long aud 32 foot broad, and each of the piers is 
about 10 or 13 feet wide; the abutmeuts at each cud are of 
laterito, but in tbo centre the masunry is of coarse red granite. 

Thom aro two iwints, however, in ilio bridge which tell somewhat 
against its antiquity. Tlie first is that in various parts of the piere 
aud under tho opening arches oiio notices stouea which ba\o evi- 
dently formed part of nnotber iind older strucyture. Uore and Ihero 
aro bits of chcqiiorod caning, and alsf* a number of stonea with 
bos-reUefs on them, disposed with a ('crtaia regularity m tlio eontro 
of each pier, which evidently biivo wmo from an older structure 
and have botsn fitted into this. One of these is a carving, probably 
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iutcudtHi for u rupreseiitalioii of Luddliu in a tdlUng [lOctliuB, 
whibb luka Uie ^qunre broad ra<!o, loug fforis, and hoavy htud aud 
feot oue often sees in Tigiiros of Buddlia. The other poiut ia tlio 
two kiads of etoiiu used. The liiteiito of the abutmonta and of 
one or two of the fiiiialler ade-ardiesi, imd the coareo graiuto 
of the t^tfo orehea, would iudicate that the masonry of the wiitro 
arebofi u of manj recent couatruotiou tW that at tbo aides. Ju 
any ease, howTsver, the bridge muat hare Lccd eoniitrueted before 
the Mughal conquest of Orissa, nud poesibly tho expLanation of 
the dllfeieuL'o in the stone is that, the ceutre orehea of latviito 
liai ing fallen in, the ruiai of some liuddhist temples wero used 
to lebuild it. An mterwting occoant of the antiquities of Jftjpur 
and of Ibo traditiona current there w'lU be found in an Account 
of Uio Antiquities of Jajpiir in Urlasa. by Babil Chandra Soltbnr 
liauerji, J.A.8.13., VoL XL, No. 2, I87i. 

Kaniia-^Kila Kauita, uilh an area of 440 square miles, is 
tho largest estate on the Cuttack revenue-roll, but out of its 
total area, l7o square miles ore situated witiiin the geographical 
limits of Iho district of Bolasore. The formation of the tract 
ifl deltaic. The lower portion olose to the sca-eoast co nyi s ts of 
low dense, marshy jungles, whiob become thinner and higher as 
they recede frem the sea. Higher up oio aniblo plains, tho 
lower portions of which are tubjool to salt-water floods during 
fitonna and oydonej, and the uppsjr to Inundation by the many 
bmnehfs of the JlaitamnJ and ilrahmaui rivers. The crops aro 
Hways liable to be destroyed, and it must be reckoned as ono of 
the parts of the country most liable to famine. 

It is said that this jiart of tho country was peopled by abori- 

“"til the 

year A.D. when a brother of the ruHng ohief of MayurUiaui 
^lliahed himself in posBosaion of the portion of the kUd now 
known os HaU Uhamuku. By conqnest and marriage his 
succcasoro added to their property, and at the time of the Britiah 
eo^uest the itsja, Balabhadra Bhanja. held not only the four 
ilikdi of tho pr^nt estate of Kanika, but the aamindori of the 
arge esl^e of Ltikon. The first Bommiaiionera in 1803 oon- 
I 84,840 of cowries, equivalent to 


^ owing to the Bija’s nudpmctieos, he was imprisMied 
and the e^te was hold under JAds management. Next year ho 

Tw^ ^ '*'■« Bucceededby his 

1^ minority of Balabhadra Blumja's 

KJ^gnuidso^ the estate oamo for four years under the Court of 
•^rds, y whom a Botiitnnmt was mode which laucd tho Jaind to 
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V.. Ra. 82 000. again brought tmder the 

■OY&r * * I ly’O fiTi tlijd fllUjlH-Slt-lOIl o£ Ill'S 

* 1 vl m 1903 wlicti Ulo wuid ttltoined biB ma]ont> , 

> v»Pt; 

OU tlio Ufltt by tbo 1 y Tbfdcimity rises UjMtds ito west, and 
very fq'ara&ly poi>utati TM-raona to llio square 

the figure for the ^lieb f ® ^ head-quarter^ and 

tm Iho area'under cultivation waa 

“‘T.S.x. t,wn n.« - 

o£ the ca„al in the heart. o£ a rich gmin- 

yrfwiliou on tho Ktn^ftp^ ponsideraUe trade, and it is eon- 

pn^duffl^ “^“iiih^Cnttiih Jaipur and Chandbali- Besidea the 
neeted by road vnin t TKJsaesaea a good school and 

UBUttl public binl^gi^ ^ 1^^ u\>nuy which has lately been 

diBpeuBaT 5 ^aBu 1 >Ja^l,an ^ ^ TOmaeulftr bterature. 

opened for 00^000 l«tweea the canal 

The town ur drnded ,t the river, and a 

and the nwer Gobn ^ municipal 

oeus^ of i, one e£ the great *iVds of the 

Eujang. j £<^iiate miles. It conasts of 

distri<rt, u"<l morahy and abnest miiiihabitcd etnp 

two difitiiiot tracte, th . _, * .y ^^j^4y|ne &raUo lojidfl Inter* 

hgcIhI by mnumerablo at Tirijratien in the cold wmther. 

^'”.*51^ iZ to bo d^jed by *om= «.d 

.ydop oo ty^oo by ^ Mdl^ 
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with the help of the H&jA of Sejiiiki, fought with and stiMuod the 
chiefs of the neighhourfug ^arhut amalguniAting them nil under 
the oflme of Kujang* At the tiinc of the British eonquest^ 
Gaugfldhar Sendh wea in possossioti ttud esceeuied an fh-drii^tus 
for the pajment of a petthkath o! 14^011 kdMm of cowrieSn In 
1812 hk fion tried to instigato tho ItajAH of Kauikl and KhuidJI 
to join him in ootiEpiraoy agoimit the British authority^ but tho 
idtempt being deteotod, he was die]>ossessed and imprisoned; 
and his brother Blrahhadm Sendh ruled in hia stead and oxeQuted 
a new agfeomont for the pajnnent of lU, 7,501* The estate was 
soriously affected by tho famine of 1SG€, and in IS€9 it was sold 
for debt and bought by the Mobirij^ of Burdw&n- On tho do&th 
of the Mahiraji, tho estate came under the Court of Wards, and 
between ISE? and 1SD2 a eadasirul survey and settlomeut was 
carried out under Act X of 1859. 

U&haviuayaha HiU.—A peak ol tho Banmibiinta TfilU in 
the JAjpur suh-diviaion, rituated in 20® 42'' N. and ti' E. 
Tho hill is covered with Junglop and Is aeldom visitod by any but 
pilgrims. It was probably from tha iKsgioniDg a Si™t6 place of 
worship^ no eiginfi of UuddhiBni being traceable. On the northern 
slope of the hiU, about 400 feet above tho level of tho surround¬ 
ing country, there is a moniifitery, Dceupicd by Taishnavaa, who 
have erideutly fiupcr&eded the original Sivaits ; and close by is a 
modem temple built on a base of cut stone, which is oU that 
lenmins of the old shrine which once fiti>od hero; tho walla and 


p^Tamids were dostroyod hy the iluhammodans and appear to 
have been rebuilt subsc^uontly. Tho prinripal curiosity of tho 
place is a mossire piece of roclr, known as tho god Mohaviniyakaj 
over which tho modem temple heis been btult. The took is o\nr 
twelve feet in oireumtereneCp oval at the top, and haa three faces 
in front. Tho middle one bears a tolerable resemblance to the 
lieod and irunlc of an elephant, and la ajcoordingly wordiipped as 
Ganesh c^r Viniyaka; the right face of tho mok is revered as a 
representation of Siva j and, according to popular belief, a knot 
over the left face repreaenta the bound-up tresses of the goddess 
Gaiui^ The roek is at-conlingly wordiipped os the union of tho 
gods Siva and Gauesh and of the goddess Gauri. About 39 feet 
higher up them is a ivaterfall, width supphes water to tho temple 
and pilgrims, and a few aleps above this fall are some imagi>a of 
called the from their number. On the south 

ride of the hiU are the ruiiifl of a fort known na TeUgarh : the 
WBlU luid muer rooms are of laterito and Bio doorways of gueisa. 

Kaltipn Hill.—One of tliehiik of tho Asaia range in tho 
dijpur sulHh^isiou, but fiepomted from it by the Birupa riyer, 
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Bihiflted in 20“ 3o' N. and BtT la' E. The hill cmisisla of 
BpiuE, the Knialler one oalltsl Araauni and the larger, n'liidi 
e^tenda from east to west for about half a mile, Kanda. Ou the 
Arasimi spur ia a nionaateiy known aa Abhyogatasrama, and in ite 
neighbonrhofld ia a gionp of small modem temples, tmo of wliich 
goes hy the name of Ginup/tv or caTc. An old flight of ateps now 
in niinfi leads to the other apur Xandn, which consista of two 
peaks of unequal height with a small pass helw^u. On tliis p^ 
ifl a flat-roofed temple of the Vkatdi Thakurtoi, w hich 

ifi of modem date but was evidently huilt of old niateiiala on the 
fotmdation of an older structure. The building consista of a porch 
andaceUHUrmouiitedby a amoU pyramidal tower ; .tho r^ of 

the iwtdi haa given way, hut tliat of the cell stiU sianda- It haa 
no columns, and la formed of solid wol^ v'l'ith niches m the 
interior which contained 5 images of Dodhiaatwa, or Animte 
Pumshottama, as people on the spot call them. One of these 
imaaea «tiU stands, hut the other four are lying on the ground 
wi^their faces upwards. The figures are about 5 feqt high, ewh 
holdintr in the left hand a lotus with a long atom, mt m high 
reUef The one standing and two of those Ip’iS ^ 6™und 
bear iuBcdptious in the Kuthila character. Isear the higher of the 
two peaks is a coaise uncouth figure of Eadmapani, known to the 
vilhirs as Ghantiasuni, and on the top is a temced rione plat- 
for^wbich, according to tradition, is the or s^t of Rajk 

Vaaukalpa Xesarf, hut which there can be little douU repre^ta 
the remains of a Buddhist stupa. Ascending tire other part of 
the hill which abounds with ruins, one meets with a ^apidated 
atone atmetnre consisting of a few cells and. a Torendah; a door 
L,b of one of these oella holds in relief a fine imago 
nsni. Higher up the gioimd is levelled, and is with 

^ fit bricks, drcfised and carved stones, and rublnah. Hera 

Lth wtldf™. up tlio ™“ »* **“ 

Sf an ancient monaatere', and in the upper ono a li^ statno of 
Podmapanl stands out p^minently. To the north of the rmned 
ni^iSSv a richly-carved door frame and two ima^ o^f 
PadmapSii and the other of Tfirfidovi, which are smd to have hwn 
SS from among tho mins by the or asnetio of the 

hill still higher up, on the top of the pak, is a wrcnlar 
compoJ of ilibhle atones, which, according to 
was the pE or fort of EAja Vasukalpa, but which was prebably 
a Bnddldst atupa, like the elevated terraeo on P^* . . 

On the northern ride of the eastern is plot of 

giound, 220 feet by 340 feet, said to bare been tho site of the 
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TOVul etftbk, jimdnd and offioeiB’ quorteni in the time of ESja 
Vnfmkolpii; tio nearest tbe bill there are nine statues of 
stone, almost all of them imugea o£ Euddha and Bodlnenta'fls. 

p’almyraa Point,—A head-land in the Kendxap^ snb- 
dii-iwou.dtuatodm 20’ 46’ N. and 86P59’E., wUch eonstitutai 
a Undmaik for vesaela mating for the Hoogbly from the sou^ 
Bntnagiri Hill,-A amall hlU in the su.b-diii'iiaon, ^ 

eitnated 4 milea from Gopalpnr on the isoutli bink of the rlTcr ‘ 
Kelo in 20P 39' N. and 86’ 20' E, The flat top of the Lillis 
oovered wiOi eitensive niins, discovered by Eftbn hliinmohan 
Chafcravfliti, the meat iiiii>ortmit of w'hioh ore the ramaina of Uie 
temple of Midi&tali. It facea west and eonaieta of n iJiriae and 
hall, the former oomposed of atones and the latter of brics. 
The upper portion of the spire of the ahiino and the roof of the 
hall have diiaippeared, and large trees have toten root in the 
mouldings of the temple. Near the gate ore some ftoo stone 
images I foot to 3i feet high, possibly of Tantrlk origin. To the 
south of the.liall is a rough oDclosure-wall fomxal of large blooks 
of broken statues and monldings, amongst whtdi are two colossal 
heads of Buddha. la the oentie of the erclfjanio ia n urntphA or 
cave, whidi a yhkji* has made by hollowing out n portion of 
the enclosure. To the west of this etielosura is a recfaugulor 
emiacucie, the centre of which ia oocupled by ft drcnlar mound, 
erideutly the remnins of a brick atupa, with four Emaller attendant 
stupoa at the comers of the enclosure. To the north of the temple 
of Mnli&kall is another rectangular eminenoe, ivhich probably 
coDsists of the ruins of another edifice. To the east of tie latter 
and on u lower level is a row of votive stupua arranged in a 
rectangle, Purihpr to the east, statuifs of Padiuapin] and other 
relicH, now hidden In jungle, are scattered on all sides. Below 
thia spot to the east of the temple of Mahakolt and the /akir't 
enclosure, the plateau gently aloj cs doxi'u to another level sjjot, 
which is covered with atiipne and statues, among which ijmy 
be noticed two large atatuca of I’acbnapSiiT. Close by, in. a 
small hollow where the stones and walls stiLl standing preautnably 
represent the remains of an ancient temple, are some seated 
images of Tfirndevf and Padmapani, more or loss mutilated. On 
the nnith side of these ruins nud about 300 feet north-east of tho 
Mediflkali temple is a largo rcctangnlor mass of debris, which, 
wwording to local tradition, was a tank where the wives of king 
Vasulalpa Kesari used to come to bathe. The water ia said to 
Imvo been hreught down from a rivulet to tluf north, and the 
viUagCTS still point to some stone pilhus as belonging to tho 
o^uoduet built by Raja Vosukalpa. Thick brick walls ore 
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tr«c€ablQ on all the fonr sides of the rectangular mass, mside of 
vrliicL ia ti UoUow of tho nneiotit coiutyuid. This high reotau* 
gulax mound, in all I'robobility represents the ruins of the largest 
mouasteiy that once existed here- 

Aliuost all the renuuns with which the HU is covered are thosa 
of religious and not secular monmnents, which local tradition 
ascribes to Vasukalpa ICcBori, the king who is said to have built 
the palace on the NnlUgirt hill* From the abundance of the 
clahomtely-oarved images already found there can he little doubt 
that other remaiiis of great antiijnarlan interest are fltiU lying 
buried at the top of the biUs. In tbe enclosure to the east of tfan 
temple of Mah^ali is a colossal Image e-ith a male figure seated 
on a lotus and three rows of figures beneath. The Lead of the 
imago ia enciroled with a halo from wliich spring two delicate leafy 
branches, holow which nro dots ending in two ducks finely cat^'ied. 
On either aide are the figures of armed rntm mounted on lioM 
oouchant on elophants. The whole image haa been cut from a solid 
of gneiss and presunta a fine specimen of Indian sculpture. 
Near tliis are two stonefl containing Kuthila inscriptions, and two 
enonunua benda of Buddha with iHch lips and flat noses of a 
Dravidiati tj'pe have also been dug out of the mound on tbe 
higliest part of the bills. Besides these, stones cnrii'cd with 
imunals, foliage and ambesquo designs ore plentiful, and It teems 
liighly probable that excavation would be richly rewarded. 

si^aagarh.—At S&ruugarh about 5 miles south-west of the 
town of Cnttack the ruins of an old fori still exi^. The word 
Skmug appears to bo a eomiption of Cbarang or Choraganga, 
the fouuder of the Gangulianaa dynasty fl lO-t—1111 A.I).), the 
whole uame signifying tbo fort of Chnrau!;. The place is now 
covered with jungle, in the midst of which the ruins of the old 
fort can still bo seen, and close by, a large tank bears the name of 
Chuiang yokharh Skrangarh is an important place in the Hstoiy 
of Orissa, Kftla Pahar having fought his lost great batUo with the 
chiefs of Orissa nnder ite walla. A detachment of Britidi troeps 
ams Rationed here for some years after tlio conquest of Oris^. 

rrtavawiri Hill —< >uc of the peakfi of tlie Assia range situated 
in Spur anb-diviaion in 20“ 30' N. and 80“ 1V B. Aecord- 
injt to local tradition, the foot of the bill was at one time wi^i^ 
bv the sea. It is appropriately namal Udayogin or tiumnse Hill, 
from ita being tlie ramst easterly extremity of the Aasta mage. 
The chief interest of the place centres in the ruios Hund on an 
a^tei t«™,, .lopi.W fnm .hdgWrf lM fel*"™ *" !!. 
lerel d tko " ranoiiwlel. Ilk' an •lopkUim. 

l^by . Mauatola o£ j.gga4 rack, iritt aa ol»ma* towanla tl» 
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aut, whCTo it ovurlooka the Kalin river, ilofl'ing about 200 yaula 
from iU base. 

At tho foot of the Iiill in n sUtuo of Buiiaiia cut in 

iiigh relief on a aiiigle slab olilorite, ivliich is evi.fcntly m ni(», 
the lower portion being eovered bj tho debris of im ancient 
structure. About 200 yurda fiutlier to tJie snutli-weHt k a largo 
well out in the roet; it is 23 feet square, 38 feet deep frem the 
. top of the rock to tile Burface of the water, aud is suiroimded by 
ajitone terraeo 041 feet long and about 30 feet brond. The 
entmnee to tJie terrace is giiaitlcd by tuo monolit liic ni]W tho 
tops of which are broken. The edge of ttie well and the estreraity 
of the terreeo are lined with battlementa of large blocks of 
dreewd stone, rounded on t|,e top and 3 feet in height leaving 
a wide passage or walk beldnil. The well is situated at the eonth- 
em Mtremity of the terrace. From tJie nortli and in the middle 
of the terrace, a few yards off the entraiioe; a flight of 31 ate™ 
out out of the solid rook lends down to the n-uter below. Tlie 
rook between the lowest step and tlio well line bean cut into an 

“n inscription in Nagtiri, stating 

the well belongs to the royal officer Braja Nagp. The same 
inscription is repeated on the soutbem parapet of the flight of 
stejifl. ® 

CloM beside the enclofiure of the well is a small temple built 
laoterials pilfer® fmm the neighbouring ruins • 
and about m feet ^iitli of the well is another small lo^-reofod 
templ^milorly built of odd fragments of old aculptuiee; Jaade 
hare been gathered together some broken images, to which 

r V the vUlagersT^d ouMdo „re 

for and node numlicrs of images, votive stiipaa and 
beautifully e^^ stonca The m„st remarkable of tlLe is a 
large four-handed statue of ?admaiiani,T feet high, with a nimbus 

^Wkofit isa long W nmtdated inscription in the Kuthilu 
^er m ^ lines To tho south of this image stands an oTd 
Buddhist temple which has now fallen into mins. It fooas unr+K 
^d ^mriste of a shrine, hall and porch. Inlie 1 !^ 

^ IS a of in a sitting and medititl!:: 

pof^. In 18r 0 the imago could bo seen whole and entire but 
It u now bnned up to the breast in tlm debris of the shriua Uile 
in W the f^en Untel of tlie doorway of the shrine: ^ 
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A little to the west of this iem^k ifl a hillock^ the top of which 
IB strewn with hrioka and rnbble, the remams probahly of eome 
Btupaa. Still further weet are to be seati some estonaivo’^niiii^, 
of which the most pronuneDt ere those of a briok stupa, the apper 
portion of which has been de^oyccL In the ddcs facing north 
and south there ore two niches> eaoh containiQg an image of 
Buddha, the former of which b inscribed with the well-^own 
Buddhbt fomula. The other side of the Btupa^has’siiiLilar niches n 
with sinnlor images, but they are now hidden from view, 
owing to the aooiunuliition of debris. To the south of the stupa 
is a large mound now hidden in jonglo which U oovercjd with the 
mins of what seems to be a Bnddhkt monastery ; and about 150 
feet to the north-west of the siupa are the rectangular hollows of 
the fouudationa of an edlfloe^ from which materials ore said to 
have been c&nied off by the fa^h" mentioned aboTO for the 
<>onstru 0 tion of new tAnples- 
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ChitoiWAr, 24, 28,109, 

ChutLi nm, 109,2100. 

CbhltrB-kkii, 52. 

CliiOdwir^ BOO. 

Ch^itkMri, 170, 

^hioli^uij, 201. 

Ckimrko idl^ 70. 

Chhontiphm ki!4, 16i*. 

^iHfd Mil, 76- 

CTjliHp CTiIti¥fttii3B of^ Bi^ 

CtitBjrt*!* rtTer^ ^ 

Cholerhp 61-63. 

ChriBlEitti, 46p 46. 
t7i«ril jtalire, 176, 177. 

Cliqttte, 12-14. 

Colli^gOi, 100. 

Conmnairttioni, l,».lB2t 

146 1 wntar Cdmaiaiiiir^tiggi^ 

147-H9j if.ili.ayi. I4[)ia»i 
ISO-lfiS; paptaJ cotBraQulctiofl^jUa. 
CumjuBtaf OriMB bj ih« 

£91 bj Ul« Engllib, 33, 34* 

Cotton wnitl^, 183, 131 , 

CmihIij iplrib, of, 174, 

Crim,i 177. ITS. 

CtilsTn.1 jut!{X> 177. . 

CiwodllM, la 

Ctopt, 77-83. 

CtiltiTition.. utcta^Mi of. Si. 8S . 
proTfil mathod. of, 86, .«.iKA™rl. 

rBimrth. 

GqUqcIli Cn^ln at Emmcp 1. 

Cottick MQiiidpmJity, 183.164. 

Cutthck Biiidik)ii30i^ 9, 

Cuttack fuh-dtviabti, 2XXL * 
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CdtUek, town, I, H B), U. S). 40. 4Sj 
8S. M.* M. 109, 110, ns, 1S6, 138, 
14S. sao-sor, thltmilt, 87t 

BolpiUl .t, ej>, 70, 71 ; iKpiiui hDipitat 
fflJj 71 ^ dyfpwarSci m, 68, 69^ 711 
achooi 70^ 71; lont-t^c! 
iA/lcim i.t, 7l>p 71 1 gold and ailver wori 
Dip 1312, m; m^Tf of, £02-204; 
iinclmt rtiiDAiDi at, 204-207; captors 
by lie Engliflb, £04; tta iiii {Binbati 
Tort) hi. £04-£07; eIiD Lal^h at, 207; 
RaVEzubaw fDllaga at, lOO; triiooli 
at, lOO, 101,153j gifii* HbocU at, 103; 
dcampllon of, 200‘-202, t.^Tiim3intDt 
at, 301- 

CyrloiiH, 13, 37, fil, 03. 84, 107, llE^ 
lia; of 1886, 116410; of 1800* IIB. 

D, 

Ddlma ricoj 73; cnltiTatloti of, 77-78. 80+ 
Darpafl *i7d, 9, 244, IfiB, l0l, 

Il«!alll-rialrp iM Vital itatiaticf. 

Dfiijitj of populaticra* M. 

Pcogaon 82. 

I^irq wilp 75. 

Dari^iv 107+ 

newli, 207, £0O. 

Dot's cftuary, 0, 7p 8. 

Dhunm oatoaiy, 6^ 6, 7^ 8^ 0- 
DtiarBi*hila> 14^ 207; diapeosary at, 60, 
71 i ihina il, 07, 3$. 

Dbanli, 10i 
«jOlipif ae41* 76, 

Dhobi Lhal atoary, 6r 
MuIMdff, 123, 123- 
DiaJTha?at 84. 

Diacsacft, 80-65, 71; of tattSup 87. 

DEipmaartflv, 68, 60, 181+ 

DIftiUory tjitem, 174. 

I^Btrict, fonDotioQ of, 172+ 173 l 
tHatrict Bwd, 180-181. 

Dompaia JtiM, 1S2. 
iml, 76. 

Dowdcafrell lalaad, 208+ 
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Drcft, l£7p l£Sl 
Dittugbta, Mt€ Fhiuiaoa. 

Dmfhal cajsil, 06^ 66 , 

DwcUini5fl,.127, 

Dycf, ciiltiTAtkii of, 

I>yaditt<ery, 04. 

£. 

Eaiteni G^oj^a dymuty,^, 24 ^ 
KcOb^tebcondUiofl, i«r Hal^riid caqdi- 

Kdleti qf Asola, 18. 

^/IdCatinn^ 186-104 ; Oariy hiatory af^ lSfi+ 
188; pragiw ftf^ iSSi, 189; p^taEiiUoa of. 
1S9, IIK); cdtfijial*, 150 ; aomdary^ 
100. 101 j pridtiiy, ISO, 191, 10?; 
Feuaio, 193^ 103; tCiLmpnq^ ^ 1 S 3 ; 
Bpcnai tcliDOla, 102 ; Uixt^ih iqd 
bnardi^if.haoMi, 193,104; Kapt^ndjtaro 
af Diitrtrl Ikia^l an, Iflo, JHI j cdtita- 
tbbal itaff, lOO. 
lCh‘'p!iatitiBft]f| 04. 

SiahdELbdiODti^ 89.94 1 mrty biatory of, 00 ; 

91 i canal cinbaaktEL^tap 91+ 92; Ayatam 

nf injunfinADCHN 02 ^ S 3 ; Irtish of, 93 ; 
tSijimdlLtLMi on* 03; VaJM of, 00 , O 4 , 
Emigrmlioiap 90-39. * 

Fti|{[iiiA 7 ni 3 ^ wnrkj at jobra* 135 . 

En^liabp coni^iiGftt of Orim by, 38 , 3lj 
Brat actttriBftnt of thq, 30, 135-137; 
oapLnm Cut tack towup £Ot; eipcdi- 
tioD tq Cuttack, SOd ; factoty at Harf- 
harpor, 210, Fit; oxpnlitian to Haiia- 
pnrgarhp £11* 212. 

Enhancaincat of rcnlip 119^122. 

Epidcmica^ m Diieaaeiu 
Eitu.kxiai, 7-0+ 

E£ciK+173. 174+ 

Enparta* 139, 140, 

P. 

Factqrua^ 135 j Carjy En^136, I 37 , 
FalEVp 144. 
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filic Point, ?, 9,13, H. 111 , 111 ,, 

no, 14a. 3*7, ]*a, sob; flOOj tnde of, 

200 . 

Puninw, 28, 32, *6. 106,100, 107*114 j 

^ly faiiuou, 107, 108 j ftmiiw oJ 

118* ll4i MTWL Id* 106i pri™ 

h fwnhi«; m, ilO. IIX^ 1£1^>, 

m. 113, U3. 
rttrm, Qipcrim^tlJ^ SG. * 

FdWMi, lip IK. 

FciuaW rdupitkkn, 10^ Jgg, 

FeiTieip 145* Iftl, 

PuTcrp 1)0, fJl. 

■ ■ 

Fjbrw, ctiltSvitima of, 91, S3. 

Finn ^hiGp 3G. 

Piibp 1* 

Mo«n,73,58,80,», 00, 108, loft, 

107, 114*116; of IS65, IH; of 1B60, 
U*. 116; nf 1872, ng . mj 

0*1890,110, 

Foot^ftnd-mduUi diMut, 9?, 

Fomli. 11. 

Fraitfp es, £4. 

G. 

khI, 

O&tiK binU^ 11^ la, 

Gfewlkd], 143, 

GmtiJij 143, 19j - dupt^rmij 
Gdii/d^ wjiJ, 7B, 

OirdcQ 94 , * 

Qu-j^ IL 
‘0«ujUp 67,63; 

ICf^rudp 213. 

GDTborqj idiEiuii^Lbii* 173.179, 
iiw* 6 p 

QtnffmiiA dciJ* 7tiL 
8- 

Ciffrldn' B«1, 76. 

GingHIjp niliiTitSon of* Si. 

OtKli, 97. 

Goliiim TUcTip SJ4, 
dobri laul, 06, 08,149. 


I OftbrS l;xicm4a& c«iAt^ 145, 

I GrititEUKU* 43 . 

O&ld ivdiik or Cattail, 1331, 130. 
Qopilpdr, I34p 21s, 
dv^pitjipam, l;e> 3S. 

GiSm Dofitj, 47-40, 69 
I ^Gnlnigar* 133,184 
Ihlpt* <!^7n«fty,2]. 

Ourm tKc. Mllirntton of, 77*79. 

m 

H. 

MaiM (libQq.r«t]p 130. 

Sarmr, CdltiTmtldD of, fll. 

U&rbaaii, 7^0* I47j 143, 

Huibmrpdir, 30p 34, 05^ 134^ 187, 

aw^sii. 

HidpEU'^ 143^ 

Un^dr,^ JSi, 

HKmpufjgiqrb. 13fi* U7, Kll-Klt. 

Ifedtbp PdbUr, 60 p7L 
Befik^ drugi* ccuuddiptioti drpl74u 
High Uwel cm*]^ 04, 06, se. 143, 1*0, 
HSII.,0,0, 

Hindtw,44jN3c(,oP^ 46* 

Ualfity of Cntlici, 16.33; 

Hliacd Tikn^i tmvbbp 21, 33, 

Holddo^i^ «iio of, 139, 

Hpfiprmi^ Mugiitratea, 177* 

Ilona, S7* 

HcvpItAJi, ia M«(St»l ini^tdtldDi. 

Hoitdi for tiadetLUw IC3,104^ 

HtiVtiili^ diipciiifljy 
Hoiolditj* 13. 

"HyiltOCTle* 64^ 

I. 

lebip^r, 143, 

Imnif^llon, 3S-0il* 
linpor4lP> 138,140. 

TdCdmo-tup 173v 
IqdobtedlUi^ 139,133* 

Jnd%q^ Cdllinikiq 0^ 

Zndo^ArTBo lettlBn, 17* 







ludpar. e, 

IndoitriH, ut 

lailtubu] rluM, qninbn- of. 131, 

84, 86, 

InocnUtua, 83, H fi3-63. 

IntpCctlon hoqie*^ I8l, 

IninhliUcina, itt Flood*, 

Inigmtton, 74, 78 j 

J. 

/■^qtiaslpoT, 1*. 13#, aosj di.pori,iy 
»t, G9, 7l i tliED* At, 3J. 

JA3‘*'>. 1«. IW, 

Julf, 173. 

JkIha nIigioD, 33, 33. 

Jiinum, Id, 38, 40, 

JiJoAgsr, 16. 

Jijpor onwl, M, 37,143. 

Jijpor Haolflpallty, 184, 188. 
iijpor tab-diiruioo, 312. 

Ji^T lawn, 14, 24, 39, 49,«, 68,96, 98, 
97,144, 212.ua. VHmom. *t, 87. SS, dU- 
pnwiry »t, 68, 89, 71 t l«|sadiiij iii- 

Di03aAiiDt!fiti tt^ £14- 

sia. 

JmU tokip *15. 

I[^aridddSr4j. reuti O'fg IH* 
XmiIkIp M, lie, 11?, 143. 

Jjimba duniLfifp W&4 
/unbti rfvvTj B. 

Juikotip LMi 
74, 75. 

XftUfidp, ii- 
JAllipTlT, 6, SS. 

J&bt*, 00. 135p £0t. 

Jwa toil^ 7S. 
iatdir river^ 7, 

JuiOgf, ISr 

Xurildlciiiii]. cluing afp 172> 173. 

JiiittLc% ulmiaijintiOD ofp 170, 177- 
Jdt^p cqltiTatIdii ofj 01'S24 

K- 

K^bdiiD Budl ID Cptiidc idvQ, 307- 
£iiihi.rttfti, 17 , 


KmjStrn, 143. 

7Sn 

KkJ£pBdyif^ 13S. 

Kill Tmr, 27. 

Kkldip f117^ 

Kil&inpDr, 101. * 

KilSitgUp 17, IS, 10, K), 23, 24* 

USmS/lidAr*, IGS j oI, 

80. 113, IS? 

iBIp 3ia^ 310. 

KuatijliHf Kila, 102. 

104. 

Kunfis, SO. 53 / 

KaJtwrm 110* 117. 

rd/fllrat^ I, iOO, 203, 214. 

143. 

Kitjori rircr, Op 0* 00, 01^ 

Kitri*143. 

KiTioguti* 143. 

Kdo ilvtTi Gi 

Kcndiipan cwul* 04p 00, 00, OTp SB, 148, 
140. 

EeiLdfipM MdoldpilSIyp 100, 

KekjJcijwn ibSIO. 

UifWttt K 00^ 40. 1H,£I0| 
thina at, 37, 4Sj tUcpcBitrj at, 00, 71, 
EdDcliiApatni* B2, I43. 

KOTpafp 143* 

Sisiarl {IjEuaLj, 22, £3. 

MnbpDr^ 14a^ 

17« 

ASf iai}^ 75. 

Oali toil, 7I- 
iCtkil^ 3. 

£bAD{£il fftnuy^ S. 

Khu)ii«lt«, 40^ 15L 

Ebondiflr], enrea nf, 10^ 20, 2£, 23. 

K^jipdk »twtp. 0* 

Ktanvab, 10^20. 

IfiS, 107, 

Ehnnoi riv«r* 0^ 7. * 

ElkotuU, 1|L 

EEiariH Tvbcllbn* 35^ 150. 

Kildjdt 10|, 103. 

ELwtrli ri?«T 5, SL 
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KiihoruftgKr, 13^ 

nveTp fi, B. 

Ku^nibp Itil. 

ICuhtmda p ^ 

KqjHR^, »4, B4, SB, US, ilB. IBl, 

ii2, m 

Zvf/AJ, nilttvqikKn of* SI. 

Jrir/A£d (Ikboqrer), 330. 

KmalMkLit;! 

L- 

L«boqi«rftp condition of, 123, 

190. , 

ricft, cultifitioii of, 77-73. 
ZtfJ^iiru/]An4<p ui Etironno-ff^iq lanili. 
in Ciatlftcl tcwUp 34, 207^ 

114. 

Lui4-Wm« tnd«, 142, 

Land »tr#Ba£ udmlDhttsIko, 153-171. 
Land nrinof, itn;idtinc< nfp 1C3 ( etdiiiuce- 
ni«it or, 15&J at 163, 16B f 

mnoaiit ofp 162; nmblJtin nf, IBS. 
lAogitkJi^, 40-4L 

Literate pofmlitioQ^ 1^, IBD. 

LtbmLnne, 28, 4B, 44. 

Loani Aetip working qfp SB^, 

LiKml ISI, 132. 

LdcnJ S^U-Govunmciot, iSO-lBB. 

LoDg IjUnd, 2C^. 

Lmniflic' a^lnra, 78. 

M. * , 

Mpcligaotl, 8, 30. Ifil* 

Mudigftcn culaI, B4, 38, 3C, 07, 33, 

Midnli Finji ot falni-Inf ikiunlcia, 22, 

M aJ2,£0S. m. 

llidldLbp 28p SI. 

hQ, 78^ 

Madhiilmr, 144,154, 16 L 
Magijloml flair^ 177, 

HmHafm, 120, ISflp lOB- 


Mahtlliitp 148. 

IfqliinBik KEiniitlAitj, 59. 

MaluDaJi Mlunry. 6. 

MabiiuuiJ, riTcr, 4, 5, 88^ 83 j wkr, M, 
ValuDtUp 60. 

HiiiAiingbpqr, 131, 

Mah^viaijAka 3,144^ 22l>, 

143 

Maj|Mni TitraTp Bl 

Malaria) nffacUooa, Famr. 

Mawfwp rulLiraUon of. 80. 

Minikpatna, 33. 

Min Siagh, 29,153, 164. " 
Mumfictuw*, lJl-13*, goM ,na iUir«r 
*nrk, 132,139j ..li ntiBnfifiut., 133j 
cottoB.wnving, 133.13*^ 

134i Jispiir tnwidfruFtiinr. 134, 13&, 
ath» bduttrieiy 195; nitw, 135, 
fa^tqrkiy 135. 

MADmnei^ ag, 

M&»atbi4^ cwionof Oriasa tc^ gO, 31| 
ai^Sp 42, 61 - wanna 
of, lS6p 158 ; tracks undar, 157 j oipttJKi 
of CttLtArk town by, 204. 

Mark«t«p 148. 144. 

Mw^bii, 143. 

Mirwirii, 142, 

Miatin Bribmwm, 17, 19, CBp fld 
voll, TB. 

MaUru] i:o»4itiw of iba paojilo, 

130j of tbo igricnitnral claaim^ lapj 
of ih$ Liboniiiig cliMOip 120^ |3p_ 
MitkatnjigEii Htlli, 72. 

Miinjiin ampizap 10. 

MauTana, 144« * 

MadlKTa) ciTHIaatlon, 22, 23. 

UoOicd MpccU, «M BMith, Public 
MadU.1 twtttetlgu. G8.71. 

Medial tcbool kl CuUmtIi. Jo, loj. 
MarowtiW dUMi, Hi, 1*3. 

BfigntiDD. 9849. 

MImi, 135. 

UDrUllly, f« Vital itututra. 

itugn, eoItivnticiD of, 91. 

Mushtlliuidi, 9, U. 85«, 
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tfahtnunadtm, 44, 45 j iu^gjiigm gf, 

• ^E'j: Bfltqmt cf Orith by, ]n$T«qqe 

^■toan Exf, 153-1 &5. 

UtOrmd^am, lU, 1<J?, lOfll 
Uakandi E>eT», %T, 28, aj3, 2(H> 
Vtuudptlitiei, ISS.iaSj Caltacb, tSS- 
134 ( Afjiar, 184, IS6 j Kcndif jiin, 

ISOj htfiltli «f, es, 38. 

VDitllid, caltindmi of, 81. 

N. 

Kdiipri Hiu, s, 186, aai, asa. 

NtIj, 4, a. a. SI, Kiogo .t. U4, ui. 

Kotcnl ealBiuitln, lOG-im. 

Natuml diviliion*, 72, 

NaTi^tiaa on ihn i:^Dii]ii, 20i^. 

Bub-, iWMptinmty it, 153. 71. 

Nlall, 148, 

143. 

Nlicbluilcailo, 143. 

roQti ©f, 1^7. 

Nun liTfflp, 5, 

yunojarn^mW,?^. 

o. 

Oc^^puicy ri^bUp I7i3, 

Octnpttionfl the ptepkv 131, 

Odfto^ 17^ i j, 

Otl-Modt, enltivAtj^id ai^ 

Otkbhir. 143. 

Olo^ To 

Opmtwdi, mndic^J, 70, 71, 

Oplom* cflupiujatioa nf, ]73,174, 

Orun Cout mutl, 143^ 143, 

Oriifci, mcukinif of t*rnj, I5, 

Orf«4 Thitik E*d, 345p 14d, 150, 

Oriji ebinctof, 4S.62i linpMjfg, 

p. 

i’Mfitm*, isa. Ml. 

184. 


s^Ai ryoit. 186, l^iQ ; mU of, 118; 130, 

Piuli river* S* 

3S. 

Blil'O AdMj 143l 

PoEnfcp 7, a, Soa, 322. 
ciltivptigp of, «3. 

Fimdilo, 143. 

PanidJidn, 1^- 
Fmitjpd Bgf^ 73. 

FSnip I6p G& 

J’duul idilp 76. 

IVjwr mR^niuftctiiii^ 13S. 
iWip 143. 

PiJitare Inn^i^ 60, 8^^ , 

H8, 147. 151; diipowwy 
69.71; 84, B8. 87,38; Tblo„. 

87. 

IVtJyi. IBS. 161. 

riror. fl; wiir, Btf. 

PeLweru, la. 

Fdff, 32* 

I /*#/■ iOiJ* 7t;. 

Ffttnu, 16. , 

Puople, tile, 36^55. 

Fennuaiitty-icbtlod iflL 

' m, 

Phtncnl l-I#, ^ 

Pli^oe, 64. 

P]oti|ffli4 as. 

Pkiwdrn TiIaikK 20a, 

Politfl uUnmutTAtJon. ITS^ 179^ 

Pdiie«<ttddQn4 17s,j 
J*DipqiMiQq, eoilj wtinutw of, Wj 
8™*tk, of, 88, 37; dtntEty of^ 3®. 
oww. of 1873, 1881 ml Mgi 3* 
of 1801, 88. * 

Pbrtagoego ia C>itt«k. 1*6. 137. au. 

FmIbI DOWHlOBlMlinQ iHJat.offlrt#, 

1S3. 

Foandi, 181, * ^ 

Frehivionc pno^kt^ 15-17. 

I Priwo, 12fi. 

I Primiiy tdikcit™, 189* 101* 102; 
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Prodnn: rentB, 122,12S, 

dMiOi DumbR 131* 
Ptfltcctko w(jrH Sa-l<J5* 

" ™df, IW- 

Public tut'JilUip rfls Hitftltb, PubTle- 

V^Bsa, tulllTAtbD of, 79p8<l, S1+ 

Pununpf, 193, ^ 

Q. 

QaiiTlE>«p laS. 

.B. 

* 

lUgri 4lV(lp m, 
fUil-boTtic ttn^e, 140p 14l> 

Rftllir«yi,»D, 60,10-150. 

Uubfillp 13p 14, 63, 63, 73, 77, 76,100, 

Rijflodnipllr, 0. 

Kifiu^r, ll7r 143 i OS, ?1, 

RftjiEiti, 3, 16^P 

*3J]+ 76. 

lUlniftfi Hillt 22, 222, 223. 

BnisEK^bnir 130. 

ReMlo Fami, 206« 

B^iitmtion d£ ustinaciei, 175, 176; 
office, 17d; vf birUu ftod 6 P« 

idLS, 7Ct 

Btl«tlda« of kjidlonlj and tdlaJiM, 171+ 
B«%iDlL»» 44^0. 

JJeligiMii lift of tbo ptujilct 46-40. 

Bcafcj, 110-1282 cAib TcutMf 1101 Httle- 
Rfnt of, ltd, 12 A qi ik^i Ejcti^ HOT 
I20;ciri}^4i ry^ 110,120, of 

otliti bmtuli^ lit, l2i; product 
* rtUth I23i, 123 1 5f caimifi on, 104. 
lUtenoc, 173-170; cacut, 173, 174; 
ttmnpit l cuMCi, L76| mtaioc^iu,. 
lid; Tcgiit^ntloo, 175, LT6; ttf &]«! 
* Land ttTflailM?- 

llcvtnlLt AdmimatThtw., 153-171; Huidn 
■yitem, 163; MoliiiitiiiradBii tyiteiii, 15^- 
156; Kui^kn tjf ilOESg. LOfij. 156 1 wly 
Eii|;lith lyittm, lS6-156i 


Ecreiut-frtti UutK tit, 164, 185. 

Bmtiiie tettlemniti, UuliAlH Budan, 153; 
tarty English, 150, 1671 t«i atm SttUt- 
mitikU. 

Blfiv, cnltlratioa nf, 76-90 j onttura of^ 
801 variftlk^ of, 77* 

Btndirrpeit, 87- 

Ekcf 3^7, 99, 90. 

Ekfrt, tnffit cm, 148, 149. 

Roodi, 150^162 j tdaiutaiiitd by Ulttrlct 
Beard, 181^ 
fioct tdleU^ 18. 

Roman Ckthollrip 40. 

B^tallon of ciopi, 80. 

Rural aiw, bealtli of, 65, 68* 

Rnta] populntiw, 30, 40. 

Ryott^ rat Tcnanbi. 

s. 

Siibir por^oail, ^2. 

•Saitojuf^nad, 82- 
Sillpur^ 141 tbioa al, 87, 30, 

Sait luauulBetnre^ 133. 

SaniB^ 18. 

Sanctity of Oiina, 44 
^nitati'On, 

SanjR, 126. 

Sanlmadhab^ 215- • 

Sdmd nee, otiltiYttlou of,, 77-^70. 
SarbarAhHft.lM, 167, 16S; Lli Binki, 
130. 

Sai^tti, 144. 

Oarnii BnUunaod,, 17, IB, 56. 

Suuika, Cdoqn^t of OfiiM by^ 21. 
Sdrani, 55^ 2t3i 
^8f?f, 178- 
SoTTklll, IG, 

Scardty, m Famitii^^ 

Set^ery, 2. 

Soboola, nuna^btr of, and al^ndanHit at,. 
188. 180| Ht^bEnglbb^ 100; Middb 
Engliili, m ; MiddJa ViirEyicMdaf, lOIi 
Frimaiyp 191,162; Spednl, lOd. 










} SoA-bornc trader 1^- 
S«eOndaiy oduc»ti<m, 190^ Ifll* 

7*. TJ3. 

S«UIemflat of petite 119, 122, 

-ScUleoiflnti frf tcviiDut, 1937p 159, 1^9; 
" of im, 159-101; df AnI, 197j of 
I9S, 199. 

3eip40. 

Sheep, 67^ 

&kHml fitmuidrt, 167, l$a. 
Skliditya, rOMiuutt of OtiM. lij, SI, 
Silk-w^vifitr, 134. 

$tlvor work of Cntiaolc, 132, Isa, 

SiliLli^ tfoddet* of ■^oll-pox^ 07. 

0ivi»tu. 3, 20, 210, 214. 

Sidatl^pojip Sa, 04, 60. 07. 

Sodal nr*, -^ 52. 

Soik, 75. 70. 

SoUmpur^ X1&, 

Sokr dynjvty, 25-27# 

Somnith, 210. 

- Splo«p onltiYrAUon of, 84. 

Spirit, aalo mod oCtisluDpition of+ 174# 
fitmOr, mdminUtratlvp, 172 h 
S uuop*, T^Tmuofroicip 175. ^ 

Steuicri, 140. 

SlciDfl-^cmiTili^, 1B5. 

SiadonU' DLCHOi ouid hqitokj, l93,i 194. 
&bb.di¥uionm, 172. 173» 

Sab-TC^ktrj ofllcAf, 175,170. 

SugamEio. roltirmtldn of^ 82, 85. 

Sukindi, 161, 

Baklodi kil^, 11. 

Sokpoihi river, 5. ' 

Solaiioiii, Kmiinip 27. 

SdJml river, 6. 0. 

Sorvtji' frhool mi Cuttmet, 192. 

T. 

Xiidbi^ilB cmikaS^ 04, 95. 06. 97 00. 142, 
149. 

Teltungm, 143. 
r^vktfdre, 154. 

TitopoM «ttb>ryp 0, 


23^5 

Tinjrhip lU, 142. 
rapKtfdrr, 105; reoti of* I2l, 

Tmxaticin, uLonieipml* 162/ 

Mil, 76. 

Teleirmph-ofHceip 152. 

Tcligmrb fort, 320. 

ToUogij-142. 

'IV3Eipi,.41+ 

TmopomnrT, 12, is* 
T«npQrmri|y^Ll*de«tmtoip 159, 160, 102. 
TnaaEiti, eJ mcHI of, 165^ IflJ, 170; 
tuni with mmmiqdiia, JTlj notm of, 
110-122. 

JVWff, 74. 75, 

Tentollffiml 2177 

Tenurra, 162, I6&j tli«uitJoEi qT^ 

100 i wiJm &f, 163. 

Teoure-hdlih^, 166, 100,167, 

Thikurlimt, 142. 

TLiluki, ummom of, 170. 
ridai lyotm, I65p 162, 176j rotitm of, * 
119, 120- 

TAdit^jpdli rjdrti, reiaU of, 120. 
rAenjd ioll, J6, 76. 

TibmtL '144. 

Tit, ^Ltirblkm of, 21, 

Tutm^t 25. 

Tobmcoo.^ ctLltirntJoai of, flX, 

T«lmr lUml, £0, 152, 

Topograpb^y, rtm Fbyoical Aipecti. 

ToiiU, 19. 

TotemhiOp 67# 

Towivi, 39. 

TiHidr, 125-144; l^ng^liih faotixriei^ 126- 
127;nEuk-v tJio Mmthim, 137j under 
tke EoglL^ ruK 127'139] Importi mud 
emportip 139, 140; ftlatiiUci of trmdo, 
140, 141; tuercentElo riuiei, lil, 142; 
trride ifou^l42, 142; trmdo rcutTS* 
142; inmrkoU AUd fmin, 143^ 144 j 

wiiighls mud a iuuriei^ 144* ^ 

Trmliiin^ mclioole for teacliBfu, 10^ 
Trma^iploiitbtioo of cico, TS^ 79, 

Ttom^ 10. 

Tributarf Stmtoi of Orlna, 1^ 






1»J>ZX 


TmtA 'RmA, 14S, lie. lEe. 

U. 

ITd^jigin. ear^ ofi 20^ 
UdiijiMcin Hill, Sp 

Uiider-tciuiiLip 17&, in* 

UtIiul popdilitiant 40k 
UElblr 157. 

UlkfdAA. I7p 24. 41^ 

ULkal Brihtnaac. 

V* 

Yi/ceiiiatkOitp 6^. Sip 66-S$. 

VkUbnatianip 27p A. 43^ SSp 
V^tftlikkj AlUntifiii d, SSk $1^ 

VcUHttiiry Kutilutkou. S7- 
Vija^vugua klogi^ 2S< 
ViUae^ 

'Vita] ktatlflid, 58,60, 

w* 

Wagtiftp I2a4^&. 

T[Vat*r ctsttumninUonip 147-150, 


WktEf^lim 74, 75. 

WtEiffr^nt^ 101 p lOd, 104 . 
VVattt-»iifr|iI^p 65p 

Wwiin^indivliy, 133, 13 L 
WaigLti, 144. 

Wean, 35 p 96 ^ 

Welkp 74. 

Wkeat, cultiiiitkia of, SO. 

Wild ftnlnulip fat Fiuna. 

Wiqtar ricfl. faltivaUaD (if, 77-7!^* 
Wood-oiHriiig. |M, 


Vkvuuki, ^ 


z. 

TiftiniiadiEie, 9 . 

Zateindlfk. 106 j nUt^nu witk tcunmt** 
17L 



JSL. 
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*;OaTwU,^ 



•j-tjii *^.r:'- 


LMffifHia 4ri H* l4r flirr^rtgi ^tridiM-m 


iktU ^ 


Ma4m Olton^t^rf mi giU^ Ilf «Hf war Qmimif mim. 














































































































































































































